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Art. I.—1. Brockedon’s Road Book from London to Naples, 
illustrated with Engravings by W. and E. Finden. London. 
1835. ‘ 

2. Travels in Europe, for the use of Travellers on the Continent ; 
to which is added an Account of the Remains of Ancient 
Italy, and also of the Roads leading to those Remains. By 
Mariana Starke. Ninth Edition. Paris, 1836. 

3. Nuovissima Guida dei Viaggiatori in Italia. 34 Ediz. 
Milano. 1834. 


Wie a family goes to the trouble of letting or shutting up 

its house, packing up its furniture, dismissing its super- 
numerary servants, and crossing the seas for a tour in Italy, it 
may be supposed that some specific object is had in view, likely 
to compensate so much trouble. An Englishman clings to his 
home till some very strong conviction of propriety, or some very 
violent impulse of caprice, drives him from it. If it be that the 
health of some dear member of his family require removal to a 
more genial climate, our warmest sympathies accompany the 
travellers, and we, of course, consider them guarded by a sacred 
fence from all intrusion, whether of impertinent advice or of 
critical comment. ‘Their way is sorrowful,—the physician is 
their guide,—“ Clarke on Climate” their road-book,—and a 
balmy air or a cooling breeze is more valuable to them than the 
marvels of art or the memory of past achievements. When a 
chosen spot is the sole aim of the journey; if economy of domes- 
tic arrangements or of good education have led to the choice of 
some provincial city in Tome or Italy for a place of temporary 
residence, we easily forgive the prudence which selects the shortest 
and least expensive road, and looks neither to the right nor to 
the left, as it hurries on towards such a final destination. And 
in like manner we speak of many who, with higher aims, have 
fixed their desires on particular spots; of the ecclesiastic whom 
devotion, or business of high and sacred importance, sends to 
the city of Peter; of the youthful scholar who hastens to seclude 
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himself in the walls of some college or monastery; or even of 
such as, having a limited time of rest from professional duties, 
prefer devoting it to some more interesting place. To all these 
we have nothing to say. ‘Their purpose is definite, and they 
attain it. They have no time for loitering on the way; they 
have no relish for what can retard or distract them. But with 
the swarms that yearly cross the channel, and visit Italy, for the 
purpose, as they say, of seeing it, we have no patience. We can 
scarcely keep terms with them. What do they mean by this 
expression? To see its landscapes from their suniegectndonn? 
its cities from the dining-room of hotels? its society in its ball- 
rooms ? its morality in its- servants’ halls? its fine-arts in shop 
windows? ‘Truly this is no uncommon way of seeing Italy. Or 
do they mean by Italy two or three of its large cities, —Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, where months are spent in the same com- 
pany, in the same amusements, or rather in the same frivolities, 
as occupy the London season; while the intermediate spaces of 
rich historic provinces are left unheeded and unstudied? Truly 
this is the commonest way of seeing Italy. 

The great tour of this peninsula, in fact, consists in being shot, 
so to speak, with the greatest possible rapidity from one capital 
to another, with every wish that the interval between them could 
be annihilated; and its art is to know and hit the proper moment 
when each place is in the full bloom of bustle, fashion and 
amusement. In the meantime, cities rich with the treasures of 
art, or abounding with resources of other intellectual gratifica- 
tion, are passed through with no farther notice than the opera- 
tion of changing horses gives time for; and others, but a few 
miles out of the beaten track, however remarkable for objects of 
past or present celebrity, receive no nearer inspection than a 
pocket-glass can procure of their outward appearance. The only 
opportunities to be gained of truly knowing the inhabitants of 
this fine country, are thus utterly neglected ; for the great cities 
of all Europe have become almost perfectly assimilated in taste, 
in manners, and, what is worse, in moral character, 

To this method of running through the country, as from the 
face of an enemy, to the refuge of large cities, we own that our 
travellers are led by the books which generally guide them 
through their tour. But before proceeding to any remarks upon 
this, our proper subject, our readers may very pertinently ask 
what right we have to constitute ourselves judges in this matter, 
or to distinguish our own travels from the general class? It is 
true, then, that we have published no tour of Italy, for which, it 
would seem, six months’ residence there is a sufficient qualifica- 
tion. But what is worse, we have never kept journals of our 
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various wanderings, made at many different times, not merely 
up and down, but athwart, and diagonally, and circuitously, 
about the classical peninsula. We keep few or no notes of what 
we see; first, because we think it one of the follies of travelling 
to put into manuscript what is already in print; and then because 
we never yet took pleasure, nor found others take it, in perusin 

the written journals of travellers. Such objects as have wane 
common observation we may briefly note down; but our store- 
house is chiefly within our memories,—for we perambulate prin- 
cipally for our own sakes. Moreover, we make no sketches; we 
have no album. In our journeyings our fortune is diverse ; 
sometimes we have rolled post-haste in the luxurious English 
carriage, at others we have jolted for days in a lumbering vettura ; 
we have tried, as best suited us, the diligence or the char-a-banes ; 
we have crossed untried paths on stumbling horses or on stub- 
born mules, and we have not despised the ministrations of a still 
humbler beast of burden. And when all these resources have 
failed, we have e’en trusted our fate to such remains of corporal 
activity as a certain increase of age and weight has left us; for 
we are becoming elderly. We have seldom been much at a loss 
about effecting a lodgement. As we have been long upon the 


road, we know our stations pretty well; and while we accept the 
cordial reception it is our -_ fortune to receive from many 


estimable and distinguished individuals, we can make up our 
minds to the miseries of a country inn, where the inmates are 
cheerful, though their larder be not full of good cheer. Where 
such resources fail us, religious hospitality will not ; and we never 
knew the convent-gate refuse to open on a stranger, nor leave 
him, on shutting again, on the outside. Furthermore, we have, 
in the course of our Italian perambulations, tolerably mastered 
that great key to the hearts of every foreign race, their language. 
Whereby we mean not the formularies of published dialogues, or 
the stately diction of books; but that unwritten speech wherein 
the familiar intercourse of life is carried on, and which varies, by 
shades almost imperceptible to any but — ears, from pro- 
vince to province. Now, without pretending or desiring to catch 
these peculiarities, we can sufficiently understand them, and 
chime in with them, to put ourselves at ease with the peasants of 
of any district. Bolognese, however, is yet too much for us. 

To these qualifications for a tourist, we may add another still 
more essential, We like the people among whom we travel. 
We never think of banditti or stilettoes on our way: we trust 
ourselves fearlessly into their rudest mountain villages. We take 
with us no patent travelling chamber-locks (Starke, p. 503) for 
our bed-room doors at inns; for, even if they have a lock on, we 
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generally leave it unfastened (we like being awakened betimes). 
Neither do we often drive bargains about our meals and other 
accommodations beforehand (p. 504). We know the usual prices 
of things, and are seldom asked more; if we are, we do not give 
it. We do not set forth on our travels with the idea that all 
Italians are cheats, or unfaithful, or superstitious. On the con- 
trary, much as we admire the fine country over which we travel, 
we value more the people who inhabit it, the noble courtesy of 
its provincial nobility, and the natural and respectful civility of 
the poorest country people. We value the facility with which an 
introduction, prepared or accidental, begets acquaintance, and 
the ease with which acquaintance ripens into generous and last- 
ing friendship. We have a delight in finding, in almost every 
small town we visit, some man of letters, or some recorder of his 
country’s fame, whose reputation pervades the peninsula, while 
he pursues his labours under the sequestered shelter of his old 
family mansion, which is sure to be Jonmnnwh with some produc- 
tions of the pencil worth viewing, frequently an episode of the 
general history of art, unfolded in the galleries of the - 
capitals; for it will contain the series of local painters too little 
known. We feel an equal pleasure in the society of the intelli- 
gent and zealous ecclesiastics whom almost every town contains. 
Of these the bishop is often the first, at whose hospitable board 
will be heard conversation on the leading religious topics of the 
day, not unworthy of a conference held in a university. In fine, 
the more we travel over the country, the more we discover those 
finer and more recondite traits of character, which the amalga- 
mations and assimilating processes of society in large places have 
pretty — worn away. Yet must we not forget, amidst the 
pleasures, often unlooked for, of such travelling, the discovery in 
almost every provincial town of a small domestic colony of wan- 
derers from our own, or some other northern countries, who, by 
some chance or other, have there found “ a peaceful hermitage,” 
and have easily won the esteem and affection of the natives. To 
these the sotind of their dear native tongue is a delicious treat, 
and no one who speaks it bears the name of stranger. The little 
comforts and elegancies of a British home spread through the 
baronial halls of Italian palaces; the successful attempt to draw 
the reminiscences of an English fire-side round the huge marble 
gate-way, rather than chimney, which yawns in their walls, and 
the mystic vessels (as they seem to natives) for the rites of the 
tea-table, spread upon old-fashioned slabs of massive marble,— 
these, and many other little nationalities incongruously preserved, 
bespeak the fond attachment, which an English family never can 
renounce, to the pleasures of its first home. 
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But we are garrulous. For after all that we have written, we 
must make some humbling confessions. We have no pretensions 
to be great travellers; that is, we are far from being able to 
boast, as many do, that they have seen every bit of Italy. In 
fact, we are not gluttons in this way: we like tasting and relish- 
ing what we partake of, and this requires leisure. We do not 
devour the land. We have yet reserved some delicious bits for 
future exploration; there are some nice unfrequented nooks, 
which will one day afford us a delightful repast. Moreover, in 
spite of our best purposes, we often find ourselves going over the 
same ground again, We have old favourites, that is, buildings, 
paintings, and holy shrines, which tempt us importunately out 
of our way. They are with us like our old friends among the 
poets. Often, when we take up acollection of them, fortified in 
our resolution to go through Drayton or Phineas Fletcher, we 
catch ourselves, almost unawares, gliding, for the hundredth 
time, through the pleasant pages of old Geoffrey Chaucer, or the 
charming stanzas of Will Spenser. And so it is that the desire 
of seeing once more some choice fresco or venerable sanctuary, 
which art hath helped religion to consecrate, doth decoy us out 
of our intended path, and make us revisit scenes yet fresh in 
memory. ‘Then our friends about the country seem to think 
they have a right to a call from us, every time we put ourselves 
in motion, no matter what our direction or purpose; and thus 
the orbit we had designed alters its figure under the influence 
of such perturbations. Our friends know our weakness in this 
matter. 

We have almost forgot the books before us, in recalling thus 
to mind the feast of soul which a tour in Italy ever affords us. 
We have placed them there more in warning than for commen- 
dation, at least the English ones. For the Italian guide, not- 
withstanding occasional inaccuracies, is far the best, and having 
been also published, we believe, in French, will be found the 
most mer 4 But English guide-books, so far as we know them, 
are not only most unsatisfactory, but likely to mislead upon a 
thousand points. 

When a traveller starts on his journey, he is, generally speak- 
ing, ignorant of the character and excellencies of the objects 
which will principally have to engage his attention. In nine 
cases out of ten, he travels for the purpose of learning, rather 
than of applying knowledge already acquired. To him the 
language of art, for instance, is a mere jargon, its history about 
as familiar as that of Egypt. He has heard of the great men in 
both, of Raffaele and Sesostris, of Caracci and Amenophis; but 
he knows very little of the true value of the one or of the achieve- 
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ments of the other, and as for the older history of art, it is like 
mythology to most. The technicalities of antiquarianism equally 
baffle his comprehension: and either he mistakes their meaning 
totally, or he misapprehends their objects, by making them agree 
with what in modern times bears a corresponding name. 'To 
see Italy with any profit, without some knowledge of these and 
their subsidiary studies, is mere loss of time. But previous 
application to them is quite insufficient. They must at all times 
be present to the mind of the traveller, and they are as necessary 
to him as “ the universal dispensary,” or “ diluted vitriolic acid,” 
(Starke, p. 503); and it is as important to the traveller to know 
where he may procure information concerning them, as about 
where the best fish-sauces and wax-candles may be purchased 
(p- 573). In our judgment, a guide-book to Italy should con- 
tain a condensation of what is necessary on such subjects. A 
clear view of the rise and progress of art might be presented in a 
few tables, under the separate heads of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. ‘The last of the three would, of course, require 
the greatest development. Opposite to each artist of celebrity, 
the city should be mentioned in which his principal works are to 
be found, and in another column the precise nature of the sub- 
ject of the most celebrated of these. The genealogy of art, 
showing the affiliations of the various schools, and their conse- 
quent relations, could be in like manner tabularly arranged. A 
farther improvement, we have sometimes thought, would be the 
addition of a pictorial map of Italy, divided, not according to 
political, but according to artistic provinces, whereby the extent 
of influence exercised by each school would be pointed out to the 
eye. We are aware of the difficulties of such a performance, but 
we do not think them insuperable. 

With such a systematic guide, a traveller would be able to 
commence his studies upon art from the moment he entered 
Italy. In general, it is not till he gets to Florence or Rome, 
and perhaps reads Lanzi or Vasari, that he begins to understand 
that there are schools and a history in painting. Andif he have 
taste enough to appreciate the study of them, he has the mortifi- 
cation of ascertaining that he only changed horses where the 
masterpiece of one school is found, or slept in another where the 
first efforts of a master-genius struggled into public notice. The 
fact is, that the true value of many interesting works cannot be 
appreciated, in the ordinary system of visiting them, until others 
have been seen, whereas a Historical classification of works of art, 
such as we propose, would at once prepare the traveller of taste 
for valuing them, at least in some measure, from the first. Ex- 
amples will best illustrate our meaning. 
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When the traveller reaches Rome, he has around him the 
superbest remains of ancient and modern architecture, sacred 
and profane, the ruins, or even the entire edifices of the Pagan, 
and the churches and palaces of the Christian, city. A manifest 
connexion or relationship he sees between the two classes of 
monuments, traceable to some extent through the basilicas and 
other buildings. But if he wish to study the history of this 
science upon its very best field, and take up a work upon the 
subject, he finds that he has passed upon the road many, nay 
most, of the connecting links, Omitting early specimens, it is 
highly probable that the churches of San Lorenzo and Sto. 
Spirito at Florence, the foundation-stone of modern Italian 
ecclesiastical architecture, will have been only hastily viewed, 
at least architecturally. For as the ordinary guide-book says 
no more of them than, “the Chiesa di San Spirito, built by 
Brunellesco, is, in point of architecture, the finest in Florence,” 
and, “the Chiesa di S, Lorenzo was rebuilt in 1425 by 
Brunellesco,”— (Starke, pp. 74 and 72) and then proceeds to 
notice their paintings on sculptures, it would never occur to 
one who had not studied the ancient basilicas of Rome, on the 
one hand, and the modern churches, on the other, as well as 
such pointed edifices as Siena, Orvieto, &c., that these two 
buildings brought back Italian architecture from a disposition 
to imitate transalpine models, and restored the Diocletian 
epoch, with such modifications as suited modern times, or 
were, at least, adopted by later architects. If Mantua had 
been visited, there could not have been found a single line to 
direct the traveller to the master-pieces of Leon B Alberti, 
the churches of St. Andrew and St. Sebastian, except the 
mention of frescoes by Giulio Romano, in the former. And 
the only place, if we mistake not, where this distinguished 
restorer of ancient architecture is mentioned, would lead the 
reader into complete error. It is as follows: ‘ The church of 
S. Francesco, at Rimini, erected during the fifteenth century, 
according to the designs of Alberti, is a splendid edifice.” 
(P. 263.) Now, when the traveller enters this truly curious 
church, (supposing this brief notice sufficient to make him 
descend from his carriage for the purpose) he finds a pointed 
edifice, all the chapels and windows having such arches, 
though strangely blended with ornaments and sculptures after 
the classical models. The intelligent traveller would put 
Alberti in the list of gothic architects ; but, in fact, the church 
was not erected according to his designs,—he was called in 
after the ogival portion of the edifice had been finished, and 
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his share in the erection was to conceal it as much as possible. 
Now, this interesting work in the history of art is to be found 
outside the church, in the unfinished front, and still more on 
the side, which, perhaps, no traveller, who had not previously 
studied the history of art, would ever think of going round to 
see. There, by a series of arches, of Roman grandeur, yet of 
the simplest design, he has masked the rude wall of the older 
church, from which, however, it is detached, concealing the 
irregularity of its windows, without impairing their light. 
The works of this master form another important step in the 
revival of the classical orders. 

Nor, if a guide-book to the arts of Italy were judiciously 
drawn up, would the instruction to be gathered from the 
inspection of these monuments, previously to having visited 
Rome, be important only from the greater care with which 
they would be noticed and remembered for future collation ; 
for it would be easy, under the guidance of such a work, to 
arrange the tour in such a manner as to view them in their 
proper turn. For instance, the part of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture which is seldom known or understood by a foreigner till 
he has been in Rome, is that which refers to the basilicas, or 
ancient Christian temples. An accurate acquaintance with 
their style, the type and original of every other, is absolutely 
necessary for a complete knowledge of Christian art, and the 
earlier it can be learnt by the traveller the better. Now 
Ravenna presents more perfect specimens of it than Rome 
itself. For the church of St. Appollinaris in Classe, situated 
at a short distance from the city, is a purer model than 
St. Paul’s without the walls, or almost any other church in 
the eternal city. It has suffered little or nothing from modern 
additions and appendages, and the sarcophagi of bishops, that 
surround it, take us back to the flourishing periods of that 
noble and saintly see. Several excellent roads, not marked in 
the latest travelling maps, yet equal to any that are, facilitate 
communication with this venerable city, too much neglected 
by travellers. One leads from Ravenna to Faenza, another 
to Forli; and a splendid new road, just opened between the 
latter city and Florence, makes it an easy day’s journey, with 
the same horses, from the Tuscan capital to the city of the 
Exarchs. Hence a traveller would not sensibly prolong his 
tour, though he would most sensibly increase its profit and 
enjoyment, if he took this on his way from Bologna to 
Florence, or to Rimini, should his course lead him along the 
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shores of the Adriatic. But Ravenna is one of our favourites, 
and we shall, perhaps, have to return to it. 

What we have thus briefly said of architecture may be still 
more compendiously illustrated from sculpture. The great 
works of Michael Angelo are generally the first that awake in 
the Italian tourist any strong attention to the Christian 
department of this art. The most striking of these are 
in Rome, for those of Florence have more of a profane charac- 
ter. But if he desire to learn by what steps the art reached 
that boldness and exaggeration of style, from which the next 
was necessarily towards decline, he will find it difficult to 
collect, in that city, the necessary elements for that purpose. 
He should have seen and carefully studied at Bologna the urn 
or tomb of St. Dominick, by which Niccolo di Pisa laid the 
first foundation of the revival of sculpture in 1225; the pulpit 
at Pisa, wrought by him in 1260; and the other works by his 
school at Siena and Florence, where Orcagna and others 
applied to it the correcter style introduced into painting by 
Giotto. At Perugia he ought to have diligently examined 
the monument of Benedict XI, in the Dominican church, 
justly considered, by Cicognara, one of the first works of the 
revival, and executed by Giovanni Pisano, the son of Niccolo. 
At Milan, he should have gone to visit the shrine of St. 
Peter Martyr, in the church of St. Eustorgius, the master-piece 
of Giovanni di Balducci, scholar of Giovanni Pisano. It is 
more than probable, that a traveller, however desirous of 
making himself acquainted with art, if he have not previously 
om the voluminous works of Vasari, Lanzi, D’ Agincourt, 
and Cicognara, and made for himself a chronological digest of 
them before starting, will overlook in his journey every one of 
the monuments we have enumerated; for, with the exception 
of the pulpit at Pisa, not one of them is mentioned in the 
popular English guide-book. After this, should the lover of 
art desire to know the entire history of sculpture, at, and 
after, the time of Michael Angelo, he must return to Orvieto, 
in the splendid cathedral of which he will find the largest and 
most beautiful collection of statuary belonging to that period. 
Among the colossal statues of the apostles, which adorn the 
nave, there are several by Scalza, Mochi, and Giovanni 
Bologna, full of grandeur and expression. That of St. Sebas- 
tian, by Scalza, rivals the productions of the Grecian chisel ; 
the altar of the Adoration of the Magi has been particularly 
described by Vasari, as an exquisite piece of workmanship, by 
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San Micheli and Moschino. The group of the Pietd, or, 
Our Saviour taken down from the Cross, consisting of four 
figures larger than the life, formed out of one block, is, perhaps, 
the grandest piece of sacred sculpture produced since what is 
called the revival of art; but it exhibits the first traces of that 
tendency towards mannerism into which the school of Michael 
Angelo so immediately degenerated. It is the masterpiece of 
Scalza. One other statue there will engage the admiration of 
the stranger, as a marvellous piece of art, but of art unfortunately 
declined from the purity of Christian feeling—we mean that 
statue, by Mochi, of the Blessed Virgin in the act of being 
saluted by the Angel, which stands by the high altar. It 
represents her, not as was wont in the pictures and sculptures 
of the preceding age, sitting modestly with arms crossed upon 
the breast, but as having started from the chair which her 
hand grasps, with a look of majestic indignation, mingled with 
alarm. But could we abstract from the impropriety of such 
a representation of the subject, we should not hesitate to 
pronounce it the masterpiece of the school. The Archangel, 
on the other side of the altar, is the prototype of all that is bad 
in the school of Bernini. 

These are only a small portion of the interesting works of 
art which make this cathedral a true museum. We need only 
mention in addition, the sculptures on its matchless front, by 
the scholars of Niccolo Pisano; the superb mosaics, on a gold 
ground, which surmount them; the magnificent reliquary of 
the sacred Corporal of Bolsena, representing in silver the 
front of the church, adorned with innumerable statues, 
columns, and enamelled paintings, executed by Veri, in 
1338 ;* the paintings of exquisite beauty by the blessed 
Angelico da Fiesole; others by Gentile da Fabriano; and 
those more celebrated ones of Luca Signorelli, on which 
Michael Angelo formed his conception of his terrible Last 
Judgment. Yet how few even think of visiting this city, 
remarkable, moreover, for its celebrated Well of St. Patrick, 
so called from the apostle of Ireland, down which a loaded 
mule may descend in safety to draw water, at the depth of 
275 Roman palms; and for an unrivalled collection of 
drawings and cartoons in the Palazzo Gualtierio, as well as 
other works of art. In truth, all the invitation to turn aside 
to it, conveyed in the text of the guide which directs most of 





* This splendid reliquary contains 400 pounds of silver. The miracle which 
it commemorates gave rise to the festival of Corpus Christi. 
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our travellers is in these words:—‘ North-east of Bolsena 
.+..« stands Orvieto (anciently Herbanum), celebrated for the 
excellence of its wines, and containing a handsome Tuscan- 
gothic cathedral.” (Starke, p. 120*). The wine first, and then 
the handsome cathedral! Whoever has seen it, will pronounce 
it, in its style, unique.. Not even a hint is here given con- 
cerning its paintings, sculptures, and mosaics; and what is 
still more unpardonable in a professed guide-book, not an inti- 
mation concerning the roads that would lead a traveller to it. 
We will endeavour to supply this omission. First, therefore, an 
excellent road from Monte Fiascone will take the travellers to 
it in less than three hours, with post-horses, and in less than 
five if in vettura, the distance being eighteen miles, so that he 
might go thither, spend several hours there, return the same 
day to Monte Fiascone, and even go forward to Viterbo. 
This would be a delightful relief to the tediousness of that 
road, But another, and still more interesting route, is by a 
new road from Perugia to Orvieto, and so forward to the 
Siena road, just mentioned. ‘The journey from Florence to 
Rome by this road will, if anything, be shortened by thus 
turning off at Perugia, and the traveller will see two most 


interesting cities, in exchange for the flourishing, but still un- 
adorned, ones which he would go through on the Foligno 
road. One of these two cities is Orvieto, of which we have 
spoken, the other is Citti della Pieve, the birth-place of Pietro 
Perugino, which lies about a mile out of the — road, but 


is connected with it by a branch. This city, till lately inac- 
cessible in a carriage, well deserves a visit from every lover of 
art. Almost every one of its churches contains some painting 
by its citizen Pietro; the cathedral has two, a Baptism of Our 
Suviour, and the Altar-piece, painted for the place it now 
occupies. In the church of the Servites are remains of a 
magnificent fresco by him, which has been barbarously cut 
down, and a belfry built upon it: it consequently cannot be 
seen without lights and the assistance of a sacristan. But 
there is another treasure here in the history of art, rendered so 
much more valuable by a discovery lately made, that, though 
we were treating of sculpture, not of painting, we must say a 





* In the appendix to the later editions, a fuller, though still insufficient, account 
is given of the places mentioned above, with the addition of Todi and Rieti. But 
a separate journey is required for following the route there pointed out, whereas, 
travellers may see all that we have here described without sensibly prolonging 
their ordinary journey to Rome. We are at a loss to account for so much useful 
and interesting information being thrown into an appendix, while, moreover 
what is left in the body of the work is almost at variance with it. 
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few words concerning it. As our great object is to show that 
Italy cannot be known without visiting the smaller cities, 
that its arts cannot be studied without such a plan as will 
enable the traveller to commence his course of application with 
his tour,—and that the guide-books now in existence are 
wholly inadequate for either of these objects,—we shall not go 
far astray from our purpose if we dwell a little longer upon 
this instance. In an oratory belonging to the confraternity of 
the Bianchi or Disciplinati is one of the finest compositions 
of Pietro Perugino.* It represents the Blessed Virgin seated 
in the centre, under an open shed, presenting the infant Jesus 
to be adored by the Wise Men of the East. ‘The numerous 
groups are admirably disposed, the distant landscape full ot 
life, yet with all the delicacy of finish characteristic of the 
school; and the expression of the heads all that Pietro, and 
none since his time, could make them. That of the Mother 
of God is so beautiful as to be generally ascribed to the hand 
of his scholar Raffaele. For many years it was supposed that 
the house of Pietro was opposite to this oratory, and that he 
painted this altar-piece while a resident in the city. In the 
mean time the picture had been sadly neglected, and left 
without any covering ; some years ago it began to be better 
preserved, and, indeed, in the most interesting parts it has not 
suffered considerably. Some German artists, who visited it, 
suggested, as expedient for its better preservation, that the 
— of the sacristy behind it, which was considerably 
1igher than that of the chapel, should be lowered, as the damp 
had evidently a dangerous effect on the colouring. This advice 
was fortunately listened to, for the superior of the confrater- 
nity, to whom the chapel. belonged, Sig. G. Bollelti, was a 
zealous lover of his country, and the author of its municipal 
history. He commenced his excavation in 1835, and was 
soon rewarded for his care by an interesting discovery. After 
removing some of the earth, the workmen found several 
earthen vessels, supposed to have contained the colours used 
by the artist, and with them a small tin case, containing two 
autograph letters from him concerning the work. The disco- 
very was the more precious as only one small autograph of his 
was known to exist, which was published by Vermiglioli in 
1820. These two we saw with pleasure, on our second visit 
to this town, framed and glazed in the oratory. To those who 





* On one of Pietro’s finest pictures in the Vatican collection, he writes himself 
Petrus de Castro Plebis, that is of Castel della Pieve, since declared a city. 
Mr. Brockedon, writing of Perugia, calls Pietro its native painter.—p. 128. 
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understand the original language, we flatter ourselves, we shall 
do a pleasure by taking this opportunity of giving them the 
two letters, exactly copied; and, for the sake of our other 
readers, we will add a perfectly literal translation. The former 
class will not fail to be struck with the rudeness of the diction 
and spelling of the two epistles, which, however, place in a 
favourable light the disinterestedness of Pietro. The letters 
in italics are effaced in the original. 


LetTTer 1.—“ Charo mio Segnore,—La penctura che vonno fa 
nelle Oratoro de desceprenate ve vorieno a meno duciencto florene, 
To me contenctare de cento come paisano et venticue scubeto. glatre i 
tre ane venticue lano. et si dicto cotracto sta bene. me mande la poleza 
et le cua drine et sera facto et lo saluto.—Io Piectro penctore mano 
— Peroscia vencte de’ Frebaio, 1504.” 

(Outside.) “ Allo Scineco de Descripenate de Chastello de la Pieve.” 

“« My dear Sir,—The picture which they wish to have made in the 
Oratory of the Disciplinati ought to cost, at least, 200 florins, I 
should be satisfied with a hundred, as being a townsman ; twenty-five 
paid down, the others in three years, twenty-five a year. And if this 
agreement please, send me the indenture and the money, and it shall 
be done; and I greet you, I, Peter the Painter, with my own hand. 
Perugia, 20 Feb. 1504.” 

“ To the Syndic of the Disciplinati of Castella della Pieve.” 


LETTER 2.— Charo mio Segnore,—Sabito me manne la mula et 
col pedone che verrone a penctora et fa la poliza pe strencue* florene 
et cosi calaro venticue florene et niente piu me salutare la chomar et 
lo saluto.” 

‘To Piectro penctore mano propria Peroscia, 1 de Marzo, 1504.” 

“ My dear Sir,—-On Saturday send me the mule with the guide, 
that I may come and paint, and make the agreement for seventy-five 
florins, and so I will come down twenty-five florins, and no more. 
Salute my god-mother, and I greet you,—I, Peter the Painter, with 
my own end. Perugia, March 1, 1504.” 


The price paid for this beautiful work was, therefore, 
seventy-five florins of the Perugian currency, equal to little 
more than £30, which, making every allowance for difference 
of value between that time and the present, must have been a 
poor remuneration. Hence, it had been said that he received 
nothing for his work more than an omelet.+ But it appears 
that two years after it was finished, which from the date on 
it was in 1504, the company was in his debt twenty-five 





* It is only by conjecture that the meaning of this word can be made out. 
+ Mariotti Lett. Pitt. p. 176. 
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florins, for which they ere him a house of that value—a pre- 
cious tenement, forsooth it must have been ! 

All mention of this valuable painting, and of the many 
others existing in this city, is summed up in the brief notice, 
that the cathedral contains one painting by Perugino, 
(Starke, p. 604.) What we have written about this city is in 
truth a digression from the immediate purpose of what we were 
illustrating, that Italy is seen to great disadvantage by the 
lover of the arts, in consequence of the imperfect construction 
of the books which direct travellers. We have confined 
ourselves to architecture and sculpture, because the illustra- 
tions drawn from them allow some limits ;—we dare not trust 
ourselves to speak of painting, because the subject would be 
interminable. 

We observed above, that besides the information concerning 
the arts and their history, which we think a guide-book should 
contain, so arranged as to enable an intelligent tourist to com- 
mence his studies upon it from the beginning of his journey, 
such elementary knowledge should be conveyed in it regarding 
archeological science as may assist him in understanding what 
may be said in the course of the work respecting particular 
remains. Many, we doubt not, lose a great many opportuni- 
ties of improvement, from not having at hand a treatise upon 
the subject, especially one which is practically applied to the 
objects that a traveller meets on his way. And in fact, few 
ever think of applying themselves systematically to the study, 
till they have found its indispensable necessity at Rome. 

But here we may be asked, would it be possible to find room 
in guide-books, deuste sufficiently voluminous, for so much 
additional matter? We reply, very easily, by first eliminating 
a vast quantity of superfluous matter which they contain, b 
curtailing much that is exuberant, and by confining the wor 
to its proper and individual purpose. ‘This brings us to the 
second part of our strictures. It is, therefore, our decided 
opinion that more than one half the matter contained in the 
guide-books should be expunged. In the first place all that 
regards Spain, Germany, Northern Europe, and even France, 
is perfectly useless and out of place. For no traveller in any 
of those countries could be satisfied with what is written of 
them in Mrs. Starke’s book. Secondly, all that part of the 
Appendix which details the prices of articles, &c. had much 
better be omitted; both as being often inaccurate, and still 
more as establishing in every great town a mischievous and 
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unjust waneneys in favour of such tradesmen as happen to 
have gained the author’s favour or custom, instead of leaving 
the matter open to fair competition, As to the requisites for 
travellers, they would be almost extravagant for a party goin 
to make a tour in Tartary and Siberia, Except for a oe 
invalids, such impedimenta as are enumerated in p. 502, must 
be worse than useless. By all these omissions much room 
would be gained, but not sufficient. The great space would 
be obtained by almost entirely cutting out the descriptions of 
Florence, Rome, Naples, and other great cities. Such a pro- 
position may appear monstrous, yet it is most reasonable. 
This we are convinced is the great bane of all such works, and 
causes our tourists to hurry on from capital to capital to the 
utter neglect of other places. When they arrive at any of the 
cities just enumerated, they must necessarily procure the spe- 
cial guides published at them, otherwise they will be sadly de- 
ficient in their acquaintance with them. Nay, generally speaking, 
the catalogues of different galleries or local guides to particular 
excursions, as Baia, Pompeii, &c., help to swell the travelling 
library to a considerable extent. Any attempt to condense the 
mirabilia of Rome in a hundred pages is vain, and therefore is 
better not made. But to a traveller who is really desirous of 
seeing Italy, how important it would be to him to have in one 
book an accurate guide to the small cities on the road, such as 
either have no particular guide-book published, or if they have, 
have it in Italian only. ‘To collect all these on the road is, we 
know by experience, a troublesome task: and the result is a 
great encumbrance to the a Moreover, a tra- 
veller should know before he reaches a town what there is reall 
to be seen, so to make his arrangements, as to whether he shall 
halt or go on. ‘This in our opinion should be the essence and 
form the bulk of a road-book to Italy. ‘To compose it, it will 
not be sufficient to travel from Paris to Naples, making sketches, 
and writing a letter-press of inaccurate, superficial, and 
narrow-minded notes, as Mr. Brockedon has done; nor to fix 
a residence at one or two favourite spots, to which an undue 
prominence is given, to the disparagement by comparison of 
others equally deserving detailed notice. This is Mrs. Starke’s 
great failing. 

As to the first, we own ourselves disgusted with the paltry pre- 
judices which seem to seize upon him the moment he enters 
the boundaries of the papal states. If on his ascent of Monte 
Somme near Spoleto, where the industry of the poor inhabit- 
ants has carried cultivation up every slope accessible to the 
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foot of man, till they have reached the boundary line of vegeta- 
tion, the poor children with plates of fruit, ana cheerful looks— 
for so they always have made their appearance when we have 
passed—ask him to purchase their little stock rather than give 
them an alms, he describes himself as besieged by a swarm of 
beggars. Farther on, speaking of the temple on the banks of 
the Clitumnus, he says: ‘ It is an architectural gem, placed 
in a scene so mange and beautiful, that it might seem to be 
a dream of Paradise, but that the subjects of his Holiness des- 
troy the illusion: and the observer, who has indulged in a de- 
lightful reverie” (qu. sleep ? which might account for the ill- 
temper of the remark) “ is roused by the piteous clamours of 
a herd of miserable wretches, more starved, filthy, diseased and 
deformed, than are to be found in any other country under 
heaven.” (p. 129.) Bravo Mr. Brockedon! We have passed 
and repassed the spot we know not how many times, and never 
had the good or bad fortune to see what has roused you to such 
select and eloquent phraseology. A few boys have indeed 
generally amused themselves by following the carriage at that 
spot, but a beggar we never saw; the bigotry or the dreams 
of the artist have supplied the herd and its characteristics. 
Farther on we have the following note:  Borghetto” (a small 
mountain village) * is a wretched place—an epithet that will 
apply with justice to nearly all the towns and villages in his 

oliness’s territory. Situated amidst the finest scenes, the 
heart sickens in looking upon the degraded state of man under 
the curse of a government which paralyses his energies.” 
(p. 135.) Thus writes a man who has travelled up to that 
time, from the frontiers of Tuscany, some fifty or sixty miles on 
one line of road, and who yet on that line has passed through 
Perugia, a city abounding in all the elegancies and luxuries of 
life, rich in museums, galleries and public institutions, far be- 
yond any provincial town in England; through Foligno, the 
centre of very considerable trade, especially in wax and other 
drogueries, with every part of Italy; through Spoleto, the 
cloth-manufactories of which, already very extensive and 
flourishing, are about to receive the additional impulse of the 
steam-engine: through Terni, which in addition to its staple of 
oil, and every other agricultural produce, of which the great 
facilities for irrigation enable the Sesboniante to obtain every 
year several successive crops, possesses several branches of 
manufacture. Borghetto is certainly a poor village, but many 
far worse will be found in any barren and mountainous district, 
in Piedmont, France, or the British islands: and the cities we 
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have enumerated are more flourishing than what this prejudiced 
writer must have passed between Florence and the papal fron- 
tier. After these specimens of the author’s taste and correct- 
ness, we shut up his book. Its plates by Finden are certainly 
worthy of a better text. As to this we wonder how a respect- 
able publisher, one particularly who has proved himself so in- 
telligent and accurate a tourist, could put his name before so 
flimsy a composition. 

The excellent and amiable authoress, lately deceased, on 
whose work we have commented more frequently, by no means 
deserves a similar censure. She is altogether free from narrow 
prejudice, and there is no doubt, that of the guide-books in our 
language, hers is decidedly the best. But she has had her pre- 
dilections which bias her unfairly. Sorrento, for instance, was 
for many years her favourite summer residence, and the in- 
habitants would be well justified in erecting to her a monument 
or inscription. Still it is extolled far beyond its merits, and 
occupies many pages which worthier places ought to have shared. 
Again, Pisa occupies nine pages, while Milan is honoured with 
only three, a disproportion which at once convinces us that a 
longer residence gave leisure, and excited inclination, to study 
and illustrate it more minutely. 

By thus proposing to all travellers one or two places of 
sojourn, we undoubtedly do an injustice both to many other 
places, and to those whom we thus mislead into the suppo- 
sition that what is passed over in silence has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

Still more is this the case when we confine them in an im- 
passe like Sorrento, with no road but the sea, and without any 
resource for taste except a beautiful prospect. On the con- 
trary, it is our humble but sincere opinion that while the winter 
may be most profitably spent where it usually is, in the Tuscan, 
Roman, and Neapolitan capitals, the autumn and summer resi- 
dence should be so selected as to give a range, on every side, of 
pleasing excursions, which would open to us new and less fre- 
quented tracks. This, Sorrento is most unqualified to do; it 
is a corner; when once there, you have no farther to go. But 
if the sea and its breezes be such an object, the coast of the 
Adriatic will offer a variety of delightful situations, uniting to 
these advantages those of most agreeable and highly cultivated 
society, in which the character of the natives may be learnt; 
a thing impracticable in the usual summer-quarters of our 
countrymen, 

There is, for instance, Porto di Fermo, deliciously situated, 
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with orange-groves as rich as those upon the happy coasts of 
Naples or Gaeta, in the vicinity of Fermo, an elegant and 
polished city, with mountains not far distant that are most in- 
teresting to the naturalist for their minerals and plants. 
Pleasing excursions may be made to Ascoli; to Camerino, a 
city which possesses a good university ; to Tolentino, where the 
church of St. Nicholas will interest the amateur by the paintings 
of Giottino, and other early masters; and to mn where, 
even if his religious feelings take not delight, he will find suffi- 
cient occupation in the works of art which the sumptuous 
church and its adjoining Palace contain. Not far too is 
Macerata, second to no capital for the information and courtesy 
of its nobility, the learning of it professors, and the spirit and 
good management of its public institutions.* There, a library 
will be found, now greatly augmented by the splendid donation 
made to it, by its reverend and learned librarian, of a copious 
and choice collection of books, equal to the wants of any man 
of taste or application. 

But this lower part of the coast, supposing this to be an 
object particularly held in view, will keep the traveller rather 
too much out of the region of antiquity and art, and conse- 
quently he might select to greater advantage a residence some- 
what more north. A eal. inspection of the map will show 
the most central position to be at Pesaro, or rather at Fano. 
For here the SS roads from the north, south, and west, 
meet, giving facility of communication in every direction. It 
is a town not only well-built and adorned with most handsome 
edifices, but rich in all that can be necessary for a pleasant as 
well as a healthy residence. Nothing can exceed the fertilit 
and richness of the plain in which it is situated, nor the beauti- 
ful landscapes opened from the cheerful hills, studded with 
villas, which surround it. The air is most salubrious, the heats 
are moderated by the sea-air, and abundance of charmin 
walks afford opportunity for exercise. Among its nobility will 


be found, as in most Italian provincial towns, minds cultivated 
in all the arts that embellish life, and withal courteous and 
affable to the stranger, such as make these provincial sojourns 
charming. Hence it is not wonderful that a larger proportion 
of English should be found resident here than in any other 
town that we know. Though we only introduced the mention 
of this place, as of one eligible from its position to be the centre 





* This city has been the first to publish judicial statistics for its province. 
We have before us two reports for 1835 and 1836, compiled by the president of 
the tribunal, the Marquis Accoretti, and arranged in four tables. 
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whence to extend a series of excursions intoa part of Italy but 
little seen or known, we will dwell on it a little longer, as no 
bad specimen of the degree of information which guide-books 
give concerning what is to be seen in smaller towns. Mrs. 
Starke writes as follows: ‘ The objects best worthy of notice 
at Fano are, remains of a triumphal arch erected in honour of 
Constantine ; the cathedral, which contains paintings by Do- 
menichino; the public library; and the theatre, which is one of 
the best in Italy.” (p. 265.) There is little enough here in all 
conscience to tempt any tourist to stay an hour, or even, if in 
vettura, to induce him to make the driver go through the town, 
as they usually go round its walls; and yet that little is full of 
mistakes. Nor till the present has there been any new guide of the 
town, the old one being extremely rare.* The triumphal arch 
states on its front that it was in honour of Augustus, and not 
of Constantine; who only built an attic, now nearly destroyed, 
upon it. The library of the Filippini was once a valuable 
collection, but would no longer repay the trouble of a visit. 
As to the theatre it is curious as a work of art. Its scenes are 
real and not painted, and the mechanism is as complicated as 
that of a cotton-factory. Even in mentioning Domenichino’s 
paintings in the cathedral, justice is not done; for besides sia- 
teen frescoes by that great artist, which unfortunately have 
suffered much from damp and injudicious treatment, there is a 
painting in the same church by Ludovico Caracci, a portrait 
on a monument by Vandyke, and another excellent picture 
representing the fall of the manna, by an unknown author. 
All this, however, is nothing, compared to the treasures of art 
scattered over the other churches, and in private houses ; which 
if collected together would form a gallery worthy of a capital. 
For instance, in the church of Sta. Maria Nuova are two beau- 
tiful paintings of Perugino’s, one representing the Annuncia- 
tion, the other the blessed Virgin and Child. This was 
evidently painted by him for the very place it occupies, but 
above it is a semicircular lwnette, representing a Pietd, with 
St. John and Joseph of Arimathea, by the hand of hiseimmortal 
scholar, Raffaele; and under it is a gradino, painted in five com- 
partments, most probably by the same exquisite pencil, though 
attributed by some to Genga. Besides these gems, the same 
church contains a painting by Giovanni Sanzio, Raffaele’s 
father, and a Madonna by Sasseferata. Few cities are richer 
than this in fine productions of the Bolognese school. By 





* One is now preparing for publication by the Count Amiani. 
c 2 
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Guercino there are, a splendid Sposalizio in the church of St. 
Paterniano, an edifice worthy of being a cathedral in any city ; 
a Guardian Angel, in that of St. Agostino, both very beautiful ; 
and a Magdalen in that of St. Philip. By Domenichino there 
is a very fine David with the head of Goliah, in the public 
College. By Guido, the Gabrielle chapel in the church of St. 
Peter possesses a glorious painting of the Annunciation, which 
many consider his masterpiece, and Cantarini used to pro- 
nounce the finest picture in the world.* ‘This church is in 
fact worthy of a place in the capital of the Catholic world, for 
the richness of its marbles, its gildings, and its paintings. The 
French indeed carried off two beautiful pieces of Guido’s and 
Guercino’s,+ but the frescoes of Viriani they could not remove. 
They are his masterpieces. By Albani and his scholars there 
are several works in the church of Sta. Teresa. We pass over 
many other other fine specimens of art, by inferior, though still 
good, masters,{ as well as those by the best which are in private 
collections, because a residence of some days would be requisite 
to see them all, and whoever will bestow that time will find 
easy direction to discover and inspect them all. 

Here then we have a small provincial city, to the niches of 
which the traveller’s guide-book would give him nokey, and we 
may say the same of the many places within the reach of an excur- 
sion. We have mentioned to the north the interesting cathedral 
of Rimini; besides which, though itself worth a journey, there 
are many other objects of the fine arts in the city ; as for in- 
stance a grand St. Jerome, by Guercino, in his chapel superbly 
ornamented with paintings by Pronti; and a beautiful Venetian 
picture in the church of St. Giuliano, celebrated for its altar- 





* Maluasia, “ Vita di Simon Cantarini, Felsina pittrice,’’ vol. ii. p. 4. 

+ The extent of French devastation in the fine arts can only be known by 
travelling in the provinces. Most of th» great works carried off from the capitals 
have been restored, few of those in smaller towns. The Annunciation of Guido 
was marked for exile, but the noble proprietor of the chapel proved, by original 
letters from Guido, that it was private property. The Sposalizio was saved by the 
same plea. 

t For instance, in the Capuchin church are the master-pieces of Mancini and 
Ceccarelli, besides a fine piece by Cav. Calabrese. Perhaps the most peculiarly 
interesting paintings in this city are the works of the two Presciutti, Bartolomeo 
and Pompeo, native artists, who refused to adopt the changes which the art of 
painting had undergone at their time (1530.) “ Fa maraviglia” says Lanzi, “ il - 
vedere quanto poco curino la riforma che la pittura avea fatta per tutto il mondo. 
Essi sieguono il seeco disegno di quatrocentisti, e lascian dire i moderni. Ne il 
figlio par che rimodernasse, uscito dallo studio paterno. Ne trovai a S, Andrea 
di Pesaro un quadro di varj SS. che gli potea fare onere, ma nell’ altro secolo.” 
(Storia Pittorica, tom. 11, p. 39. Pisa, 1815.) This circumstance, of a family who 
refused to depart from the old christian style, deserves attention. Their principal 
works are in the church of St. Thomas and St. Michele at Arco, 
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piece by Paul Veronese. We need not mention Pesaro, between 
these two places, because better described in the tours. But 
Ravenna will afford opportunity for a most interesting excur- 
sion beyond both. Whoever loves early Christian monuments, 
whoever desires to see them in far greater perfection than the 
lapse of fourteen centuries could warrantus in expecting, who- 
ever desires to study them unaided by the remains of heathen 
antiquity, should make every effort to spend some days at least 
in this noble and imperial city. From Rome it differs mainly 
in this, that your meditations on its ornaments are not disturbed 
by the constant recurrence of pagan remains, nor your re- 
searches perplexed by the necessity of enquiring what was built 
and what was borrowed by the faithful. Raveuna has only 
one antiquity, and that is Christian. Seated like Rome in the 
midst of an unhealthy desolate plain, except when its unrivalled 
pine-forests cast a shade of deeper solitude and melancholy 
over it,—quiet and lonely, without the sound of wheels upon its 
grass-grown pavement, it has not merely to lament over the 
decay of ancient magnificence, but upon its total destruction— 
except what religion has erected for herself. She was not in 
time to apply her saving, as well as purifying unction, to the 
basilicas and temples of preceding ages; or rather, she seemed 
to occupy what she could replace, and therefore, in the strength 
of imperial favour, raised new buildings for the Christian wor- 
ship, such as no other city but Rome could boast of. The en- 
tire preservation of so many monuments is really wonderful; 
the. mosaics of the time of Justinian are as fresh as if lately 
finished, and invaluable they are to the Christian antiquary. 
In the archiepiscopal palace the chapel used by the present arch- 
bishop is the same as was built and used by St. Peter Chryso- 
logus, altar, walls, mosaic ceiling, all are in perfect preservation. 
The same is to be said of the ancient baptistery of the church 
of St. Vitalis, singular for its form, (being the first original plan 
ever made for a Christian church), for its pictorial representa- 
tions, and its other works of art; and of the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, on which, or on any of its accessories, no profaning 
hand has been ever laid. But space would be wanting to us 
were we to enlarge upon a small portion of this sadly neglected 
city, which few but professed Christian antiquaries think of 
going to see. We have already shewn the new facilities of 
communication, with which the papal government, most liberal 
in this respect, has lately supplied it. 

Another interesting excursion in this direction would be to 
visit the little Republic of San Marino, situated upon a craggy 
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mountain, and counting only 7000 subjects. There are few 
objects of art to engage the stranger's notice, unless it be the 
splendid new church now building. But the singularity of 
such an institution, island-like in the midst of another state, the 
severe love of freedom which pervades the little republic, and 
yet the mildness of its sway, the simplicity of manners in the 
population, where the councillors prune the vine, and the su- 
preme magistrate tills his own farm, must excite and will amply 
reward British curiosity. Yet in this little commonwealth 
there has not been wanting a wisdom of rule which has pre- 
served it small but entire amidst the convulsions and revolu- 
tions of larger nations; and when the changes, so unexpected, 
of the state that encircles it, seemed to defy all prudent specu- 
lation as to its ultimate fate, and consequently as to the course 
to be steered by the little republic, a man arose, with sagacity 
and patriotism equal to the crisis, who seized its helm, and con- 
ducted it safe between the Scylla and Charybdis of two con- 
tending powers, each in its turn triumphant. This was Onofri, 
the father of his country. When Napoleon was at Milan, he 
had already prepared the decree for the suppression of the 
Republic of San Marino, nor was he a man to be easily averted 


from such designs Onofri, however, undertook the task; he 
spoke with the freedom of a republican, and the warmth of a 
patriot; and he prevailed. The decree was itself suppressed, 
and Napoleon, who conceived a great esteem for the ambassa. 
dor, said to him, “ Onofri, we must do something for ~~ re- 


public.” “ Sir,” he replied, “ the only thing you can do for us 
is to leave us just as we are.” The French government sent 
a message of fraternization to the republic; through the 
counsels of Onofri, no measure of reciprocity was taken; and 
a perfect neutrality was observed by it during all the contests 
that ensued. Napoleon sent a present of four pieces of cannon, 
they were disembarked at the custom-house of Rimini, and 
Onofri would not allow them to be released. When the Im- 
perial rule was overthrown, it was warmly urged to the con- 
gress of Vienna, to apply its — of suppressing or 
mediatizing small staces to this republic. Onofri sent in a 
memorial, in which he vindicated his country from every 
charge, adduced the above-mentioned fruits of his foresight in 
proof of its blameless conduct, and obtained the confirmation 
of its independence. But as complaints had been made by the 
papal government that the republic was a refuge and sanctuary 
for all offenders from the neighbouring districts, it was enacted 
that in future no one should be allowed to settle within its small 
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territories, who had not his papers en régle from his own 
government. Onofri’s fellow-citizens would have expressed 
their sense of gratitude towards him by continuing him in 
office beyond the usual time. But this he absolutely declined, 
and insisted that the law, which required a certain interval 
before re-election, should be strictly adhered to in his case. 
He several times afterwards filled the chief magistracy till his 
death. In this little town resides the learned Cav. Borghesi, 
perhaps the first antiquarian scholar in Italy; consulted in his 
retreat by the first archeologues of Germany, for his extra- 
ordinary sagacity in antiquarian difficulties, and his vast 
acquaintance with every department of classical literature. 

To the west or inland part of Italy, a traveller who had 
chosen his summer residence where we have hypothetically 
placed it, would have a variety of most improving as well as 

leasing excursions. Gubbio, for example, celebrated for its 
valuable tables, known under the name of the Eugubina, would 
not fail to attract him. But Urbino, the country of Raffaele, 
has indeed been most unbecomingly neglected by even more 
enterprising tourists. ‘This probably arises from ignorance of 
the roads by which it may be reached, though various and 
most excellent. From the coast there are two, one branching 
off about two miles north of Pesaro, the other from Fossom- 
brone. From either of these two cities it is half a day’s journey 
with the same horses; and several times a week there is a di- 
ligence en poste from the former to it. ‘The situation of Urbino 
is that of a fortress rather than a city ; perched upon the craggy 
summit of a steep and barren hill, surrounded by rough un- 
fertile mountains, it seemed a place of all others most unfitted 
by nature to form a nursery of art, or the seat of the most 
polished court of Europe. Yet such it was under the dominion 
of its dukes, the lords of Monte Feltro. In speaking of the 
elements necessary for studying accurately the history of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, we did not make any mention of that 
department commonly known in Italy by the epithet of the 
Cinquecento, or the 16th century. It would be out of our pro- 
vince to endeavour to describe or characterise it minutely; it 
is sufficient to say that it is peculiarly beautiful for lightness 
of proportions in its architectural members, and still more for 
the richness of ornament which covers every part, in the form 
of antiquities, foliage, trophies, and running patterns. Much 
as is to be admired in this style in other parts of Italy, no true 
idea can, in our opinion, be formed of it without visiting the 
magnificent palace of the Dukes of Urbino. Immense as are 
itsproportions, countless as are its sculptured cornices, pilasters, 
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doors, windows, chimney-pieces, and entire chapels and alcoves, 
never is there, throughout, a tendency to the slightest repetition, 
never do the inventive powers of the artist (if one) who de- 
signed them, appear to flag, and never does variety of character 
or inferiority of taste give rise to a suspicion that there were 
more than one employed. ‘The most delicate hand has carried 
these elegant conceptions into execution; and we cannot con- 
ceive a better commission to be given, by any academy of orna- 
mental design, to artists, than to take drawings or casts of 
these beautiful ornaments. 

With such a sovereign as Duke Guidubaldo, it seems sur- 
prising that the rising genius of Raffaele should not have 
found encouragement and employment in his native city. 
Many hypotheses have been formed, to account for this strange 
circumstance. Some have thrown the blame upon the artist, 
as though he demanded for his retaining fee the palace of Pier 
Antonio Guidalotti, confiscated by the ducal chamber. But 
Father Pungileoni has shown this to be impossible, as the con- 
fiscation did not take place till after Raffaele’s death. ‘The 
exhaustion of the treasury when Guidubaldo recovered his 
coronet, is assigned by this learned illustrator of Urbino’s 
glories, as a more probable motive of the duke’s apparent 
want of munificence.* Raffaele painted several small pictures 
for the family, but has left no monument in his own country 
worthy of his name. Only in his humble house is a Madonna 
on the wall supposed to be one of the early productions of his 
boyish days. Perhaps our readers will not be displeased to 
read the inscription which points out this mansion to the 
veneration of strangers: 

« Nunquam meriturus exiguis hisce in edibus eximius ille pictor 
RavHakEL natus est, oct. id. Apr. An. M.cp.xxcilIl. Venerare igitur 
hospes nomen et genium loci ne mirere, : 

Ludit in humanis divina potentia rebus, 

Et szepe in parvis claudere magna solet.” 
Urbino, however, is not without its pictures. In the church of 
St. Francis is one by Giovanni Sanzio or Sante, into which the 
artist has introduced his wife and child, the little Raffaele, 
about three years of age. Within the convent of the poor 
Clares, who are obliging enough to hand them out to strangers, 
are two pictures; one of them attributed to Raffaele, but not 
his; the other interesting from two inscriptions on the back, 
written witha pen. One of them is the simple name Raffaelo 
Sante, the other, * Fu compra di Isabella da Gobio madre di 





* Elogio Storico di Raffaele Sante. Urbino, 1829. p. 41. 
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Raffaelo Sante di Urbino 14...” “ A purchase of Isabella of 
Gubbio, mother of Raffaele Sante of Urbino.” It does not 
appear from the inscription, which is equivocal, whether she 
was the purchaser or vender. The picture is by Raffaellino 
del Garbo. In the Capuchin convent is a splendid Baroccio, 
an author whose works cannot be appreciated in Rome. Till 
his Deposition from the Cross, in the cathedral of Perugia, is 
seen, no idea of his powers can, in our judgment, be formed. 
Another of his master-pieces is the Last Supper, in the cathe- 
dral of Urbino, his native city. In fine, there is here a spacious 
oratory, dedicated to St. John, entirely painted by the school 
of Giotto, and, in spite of gross neglect, fresh and full of life. 
At the church of St. Francesco di Paola are two Titians, and 
in that of St. Joseph, a fine Madonna, by Timateo Viti, the 
friend of Raffaele. But no stranger should leave Urbino with- 
out obtaining a sight of the treasures in the sacristy of the 
cathedral: one of the few in Italy, which, through the zeal of 
its guardians, escaped the rapacity of the French invaders. 
The church-plate, almost entirely the gift of the cardinal 
Annibale Albani, is of every variety of form and material com- 
patible with good taste and splendour. Porcelain, silver, mas- 
sive gold, amber, rock-crystal, pietra dura, enamels, and pre- 
cious stones, of immense value, have been profusely bestowed 
by that great man upon the cathedral of his native city; most 
being made from presents received from foreign courts. ‘To 
these are added such an array of rich embroideries, without 
number, as the sacristy of the Vatican could not display. 
Having mentioned this princely family, which, by its immense 
landed possessions, and extensive pin-manufactories, gives em- 
ployment to multitudes, it would be unjust not to notice the 
generosity and charity ever displayed by its members, down to 
the late Prince Cardinal of that name. More than once, when 
the crops have failed, we have been assured by his agent that 
he not only refused all rent from his numerous tenants, but 
sent large sums to be distributed among them, and cut new 
roads to give employment to the labourers. Yet, when the 
stupid revolution of 1830 took place, one of the first acts of 
the new government was to write a threatening and insulting 
letter to the benevolent prince, in Rome, then near his nine- 
tieth year, insisting upon his undertaking to build a large palace 
in the public square, in order to give employment to the poor. 
He complied, with the greatest good-humour, and erected the 
handsomest modern building in the city. Notwithstanding 
this unworthy treatment, knowing, as he expressed himself, 
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that it proceeded from “ three or four scoundrels and not from 
the people,” he immediately after accepted the office of legate 
there, and closed his days among his fellow-citizens. 

Should a traveller, having reached Urbino from the east, 
not be disposed to retrace his steps, but desire to advance to- 
wards Florence or Rome, he would have no assistance from 
his guide-books. We beg, therefore, to assure him that he 
will find, thence to the frontiers of Tuscany, the most magni- 
ficent mountain-road that we know south of the Alps. _ It has 
been constructed at the joint expense of the Papal and Tuscan 
governments, the province of Urbino alone having contributed 
250,000 dollars. ‘The engineering of the road is masterly, and 
the construction quite Roman. It crosses the highest Appe- 
nines, and brings him to San Giustino, where he may either 
turn into Tuscany by Borgo San Sepolcro, or go towards 
Perugia by Citta di Castello.* Neither of these frontier towns 
has been found worthy of a place in our English itineraries, 
though they will amply repay » visit from the man of taste. 
Borgo San Sepolcro may be called a city of painters, for 
none perhaps in Italy has produced so many. It possesses to 
this day many fine paintings, by Pietro Perugino, Luca Sig- 
norelli, Pietro della Francesca, Raffaele del Calle, and other 
excellent artists. Citta di Castello has the merit of being one 
of the first cities that encouraged the rising genius of Raffaele, 
and had, consequently, the honour of possessing some of his 
earliest works. Most of these have now disappeared : one of St. 
Nicholas of Tolentine, was cut up, having been much damaged, 
and the upper part bought at a high price by Pius VI, and 
carried off by the French: the celebrated Sposalizio was 
stolen from the church for which it was painted, under the 
French usurpation, and forms the principal gem of the Brera 
at Milan: a beautiful Crucifixion was sold by the family in 
whose chapel it was, and now graces the gallery of Cardinal 
Fesch.+ All that remains of the great painter, are two small 
standards in the Confraternity chapel of the Blessed ‘Trinity, 
which had been shamefully neglected, and have lately been 
most barbarously repaired, if spoilt be not the truer word. In 
spite of these losses, there is much left to repay the intelligent 
traveller’s stay of a few days in this pretty and most courteous 





* Asa specimen of geographical accuracy, we may observe, that the school 
atlas, published by Dr. Samuel Butler, now on the episcopal bench, in the first 
map of Italy, places not only this city, but Perugia itself, far within the Tuscan 
territories, 

t+ Lately engraved in admirable style by Gruner, at Rome. 
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city. He will find many works of Luca Signorelli, Raffaele 
del Calle, Rosso Fiorentino, Pinturicchio, and Pietro Perugino, 
and of many native artists, well worthy of observation. We 
do not enter into particulars, as we did of other towns, which 
have no published guide, because excellent descriptions of both 
these cities have been published by the Cav. Andreocci, and 
more at length by the Cav. Mancini.* The gallery of the latter 
will not escape the notice of the amateur, who will be delighted 
to find there pieces by the first masters, from Giotto to living 
masters, including Raffaele. 

Towards the south of the central position which we have 
ventured to recommend as a good summer or autumnal resi- 
dence, Jesi, Ancona, and Sinigaglia, would afford farther 
occupation. But the last-mentioned place has attractions of a 
different character from what we have till now described ;— 
the splendid fair of twenty days, in July and August, which 
makes a residence near it an object of envy to many Italians. 
We have before us an animated description of its scenes, from 
the pen of one of our countrywomen, in the habit of attending 
it, which we regret that want of room, as well as the gravity of 
our censorious office, does not allow us to insert. From it we 
learn that its origin may be traced to the year 1200, when 
Sergius, Count of Sinigaglia, married the daughter of the 
Prince of Marseilles, who sent him, as a present, some relics of 
St. Mary Magdalen. This drew immense crowds to the cele- 
bration of her festival, on the 22d of July, and the concourse, 
as was usual in those ages, led to the establishment of the fair, 
as it is still called, of St. Mary Magdalen. Sigismund Mala- 
testa, some years later, gave it new lustre, and repaired the 
port, which had been nearly destroyed by Manfredi. When 
the city came under the dominion of the Holy See, it stipulated 
for the preservation of its right of fair, with all its privileges, 
exemption from custom, tribute, and fees. The town is built 
expressly for the fair; its straight streets are covered with 
awnings, every house becomes a magazine, and every doorway 
ashop. Every article, from costly jewellery for the noble, to 
the coarsest wares for the peasantry, may be met in this uni- 
versal emporium; tradesmen from Venice, Geneva, ‘Trieste, 
France, Germany, and the Levant, display their various mer- 
chandize ; not in small parcels to tempt the casual stroller, 
but in bales and cases for the supply of the inland dealers, 
Every dialect of the Italian language, cut into, by the rougher 





* Two voiumes, 8vo. Perugia, 1832. 
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tones of the transalpine, or the gutteral jargon of transmarine 
languages, is heard, generating a Babel of sounds. On all 
sides are greeting of dear friends, who only meet once a year at 
the fair, yet are as loud and hearty in their salutations as though 
they were sworn brothers. From a semi-circle of fifty miles’ 
radius (the city being upon the sea) the population pours in, 
with serious intentions of laying out their money to some pur- 
pose; while crowds of Roman, ‘Tuscan, and other idlers, come 
to enjoy a lounge through this bazaar-city, or partake of its 
amusements. In the thoughts of the former, the custom-house 
officers have a considerable place; for as all the merchandize 
comes in free, and pays its duty upon passing the gates to 
enter into the country, many are the schemes and devices for 
escaping the vigilance of these most inconvenient and inconsi-~ 
derate officials. Much that is bought is concealed in the 
town, so as to evade the minute domiciliary visit which closes 
the fair, and then is gradually conveyed home. What is 
in use passes, of course, free; hence troops of countrymen, 
tanned to colour of bronze, as they go out of the gates, shade 
their delicate complexions from the sun with their new um- 
brellas ; and young men protect themselves against the chill 
of Italian dog-days with well-lined and fur-collared cloaks, 
wrapped close around them. Dropsies, too, look very common, 
and pocket handkerchiefs seem vastly like shawls. A sudden 
fashion seems to have come in of wearing double apparel, and 
many can no longer tell the time, without at least three 
watches in their pockets. Yet great is the squabbling, the 
entreating, the bullying at the gates; and many faint just at 
that particular moment, and cannot recover unless they drive 
outside, and feel the country air. In fact, it is an epoch in 
the year, to which everything is referred; a person is said to 
have died, or to have gone abroad, before or after the last fair 
of Sinigaglia; many know only those two periods in the 
year. 

But to turn to more serious topics, The situation which 
we have pointed out as admirable for any one who wishes to 
see a most interesting part of Italy, will afford, to those who 
take delight in such things, several opportunities of visiting 
the seats of national industry. At Fassombrone, fifteen miles 
from Fano, the steam-engine is applied to the beautiful pro- 
cess of drawing off the silk, the finest in Italy; at Fabriano 
are very extensive paper mills, which supply all the states, and 
even send considerable quantities across the seas; at La Pen- 
gola are large carpet-manufactories, which now begin to copy 
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the English patterns. St. Ippolito, a small village not far 
from Fassombrone, is a species of Carrara in miniature, where 
beautiful marble work is executed at a third of the Roman 
prices, and might be shipped for any part of the world at 
Ancona. 

We have shown how much might be made of a few months’ 
residence on the-eastern coast of Italy. If the sea be not par- 
ticularly coveted, Bologna or Perugia would be excellent 
central points. Both are ancient friends of ours, but the 
latter has less of the capital about it, and besides having 
within its reach many of the places we have enumerated, as 
Gubbio, Urbino, and Citta di Castello, it is the middle point 
of a school of painting that has for us peculiar charms. There 
is solid food in this line for many days, and, after that, pickings 
for weeks of delicious savour. Then there is Assisi near, more 
like a sanctuary than a city,—the town of which, both Starke 
and Brockedon write, that it is worth a visit to those that 
have time; especially to antiquarians, because there is a por- 
tico of a temple of Minerva. So says the latter, and he an 
artist! The former tells us, that “the Church of St. Fran- 
cesco, in this city, contains several pictures of the old school.” 
(p. 475.) Why, it is not one church, but three, each enough 
for one city, piled up one above the other. Several pictures / 
The upper one is ornamented from roof to basement with 
frescoes by Giotto; and the lower one covered, ceiling and all, 
by the finest productions of the same artist, and Cimabue, his 
master, Buffalmacco, Memmi, Gaddi, and other restorers of 
the Christian art, not to speak of more ancient Grecian works. 
The Sagro Convento is a thing unique in its kind,—there is 
nothing like it in Italy, or out of it. 

But there is another object of interest to every man of 
education who visits a foreign country,—its public institutions. 
Those who go to Perugia should not omit the opportunity 
it gives them of seeing several worthy of minute observation. 
One is the hospital, with its numerous appendages ; another, 
the college, directed by the learned jurisconsult Collizzi. In 
cleanliness and good arrangement it would be difficult to find 
anything surpassing it in England; the book of regulations, 
now before us, shews us that, with severe attention to the 
moral and scientific attainments of the pupils, is united the 
greatest care to refine their manners and fit them for society. 
Their examinations show the extent and variety of the plan of 
education. This and the college, or academy, at Urbino, 
directed by the Somaschi Fathers, are, we believe, considered 
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the two best in the Papal states. Having minutely a 
both, we believe they have a ciaim to age ay as well as to 
comparative praise. But the asylum for the insane is the 
noblest establishment in Perugia. Under the paternal direc- 
tion of Dr. Santi, it has been most praetor in restoring, 
perfectly cured, to their afflicted families a very large propor- 
tion of the unfortunate creatures sent to it for relief. Nothing 
but the kindest treatment is allowed; and a most judicious dis- 
tribution has been adopted, separating the patients into double 
classes, of rank or intelligence, and of symptoms. By a Report 
before us, published this year, it results, that in twelve years 
and a half there have been 
Admitted Cured Died Remain. 
Men - - 202 120 51 31 
Women - 110 06 27 27 


Total - - 312 176 78 58 


It is particularly remarked, that of those who have once 
been cured and have relapsed, there has been no instance of 
failure in effecting a final and complete cure. 

Much more we have to say, especially as we have purposely 
confined ourselves to a small portion of that state of Italy, 
which is most exposed to the contemptuous neglect, or studied 
misrepresentations, of tourists and writers of itineraries. We 
shall be satisfied if we can effect anything, by what we have 
written, towards inducing our countrymen to see more of the 
smaller towns and cities of the classical peninsula; and still 
more, if we shali induce some competent person to draw up 
such a hand-book for travellers, as shall enable them to do this 
with profit and delight. It must be no compilation, but the 
result of actual observation. Dr. Kitchener boasts that he had 
eaten through the whole of his Cookery Book; Hahnemann 
has taken every dose of homeopathic medicine which he pre- 
scribes; the author of such a book as we wish to see must 
have travelled it al] through in person. 
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Art. IIl.—1. Europa und die Revolution. Von J. Girres. 
(Europe and the Revolution. “ J. Gorres.) Stutgart. 
2. Die Christliche Mystik. Erster Band: von Joseph Girres. 
(Christian Mysticism. By J. Gérres.) Vol. I. Ratisbon 

and Landshut. 1836. 


or beneficial influence of the Catholic religion on the 

fine arts and on poetry has been rarely disputed, even 
by her bitterest opponents. The marvels which her sons have 
achieved in music and in painting,—in sculpture and in 
architecture, are too numerous and too splendid not to strike 
the attention, or captivate the admiration, of the dullest or the 
most prejudiced observer. ‘This very superiority in art would 
incline one to believe the superiority of this religion, as a doc- 
trinal system. 

But favourable to poetry and the fine arts as Catholicism is 
admitted to be, yet her adversaries often pretend that her 
influence is hurtful to philosophical speculations. Yet, how 
destitute is this charge of foundation it would not be difficult 
to show. In the first place, it is evident, that a religion which 
establishes the formal distinction between articles of faith and 
matters of speculative opinion, which, while it decides pe- 
remptorily and for ever all the great fundamental questions in 
respect to God, man, and nature, and their mutual relations, 
yet abandons to free ‘: vestigation a multitude of secondary 
and incidental points relating thereto ;—that this religion 
offers to philosophy a two-fold advantage, by giving her at 
once a starting-point and a goal for her career.* Deprived of 
this double resource, the ancient philosophy, particular] 
when the traditions of primeval truth had become enna, 
laboriously revolved round a narrow circle of fundamental 
questions, and rarely advanced beyond it. In the second 
place, the Catholic relision, by shunning and reprobating all 
excess in doctrine anu suorality, by satisfying at once the 
heart and the senses, the imagination and the understanding, 
guards the human mind against those exaggerated one-sided 
views, wliich are the bane of all historical and metaphysical 
speculation. Thirdly, Catholicism, by bringing the senses 





* One of the most learned and able divines of Catholic Germany, Professor 
Klee, has made an observation on this subject, which deserves to be recorded. In 
the maxim current among the theologians, ‘Fides non est contra rationem, 
sed supra rationem,’’ (Faith is not against reason, but above it) “ Two things,” 
says he, “the dread of all science, and the temerity of science itself, are alike 
rejected as false and pernicious.”’ See his recent interesting work, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, vol, i. p. 81. Mainz, 1837. 
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under subjection to the spirit, by raising the soul above sub- 
lunary objects, and by training it in the wondrous ways of 
divine contemplation, combats that frivolity and that sybari- 
tism so fatal to all high intellectual pursuits, and places the 
mind in the mood and temper best adapted for shilenaghiioel 
enquiries. Hence, as the illustrious writer, some of whose works 
stand at the head of our article, has observed, in his recent 
splendid production on the Christian Mystics, the speculative 
frequently kept pace with the practical Mysticism; and in 
those religious communities of the Middle Age, whose members 
were most distinguished for the austerity of their lives, philo- 
sophy frequently found her most ardent and enlightened 
votaries. Fourthly, the sublime doctrines and mysteries of 
Catholic theology furnish in themselves ample—inexhaustible 
matter for philosophical speculation. It would be too long 
here to adduce the proofs of this assertion ; and so we shall 
content ourselves with alleging the testimony of two writers, 
who cannot be taxed with any undue partiality towards the 
Catholic Church. M. Victor Cousin, who cannot, we regret 
to say, be yet included in the number of Catholic writers, has 
in his interesting report on the state of education in the Prus- 
sian Gymnasia, described the beneficial influence of Christianity 
(and his words apply more particularly to Catholicism) in 
exercising the powers of the human mind. ‘ But,” says he, 
‘a pure religious instruction is quite necessary ; and nothing 
is better adapted to promote a systematic, rich, and various 
instruction, than Christianity, with its history; which carries 
us up to the cradle of humanity, and is connected with all the 
great events of the world; with its dogmas, which breathe the 
loftiest metaphysics ; with its morality, which unites all quali- 
ties, severity and mildness; lastly, with its great monuments, 
from Genesis to Bossuet’s Discours sur ? Histoire Universelle.”* 

The testimony of a celebrated German philosopher, who, in 
latter times was the leader of the Pantheistic school in his own 
country, and manifests, not unfrequently, a spirit of bitter 
hostisity to the Catholic Church, is still more explicit in favour 
of the superior resources which Catholic theology offers to 
philosophic meditation. ‘ Never,” says the late Professor 
Hegel, “have Catholics been such barbarians, as not to con- 
ceive and represent in a philosophic form the doctrines of 





* See Denkschrift iiber den Gymnasial unterricht im Kénigreich Preussen, von 
Victor Cousin: aus dem Franzésischen tibersetzt, von J. C. Kréger, p. 173. 
Altona, 1837. We have referred to the German translation, as we have not the 
original by us. 
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eternal truth.”* Again he expresses himself still more strongly, 
“There is,” says he, “in the Catholic theology much more 
hilosophic, speculative matter, than in the doctrinal system of 
Protestantn.f 
To historic science Protestantism is not more favourable. 
To the Protestant, who wishes to remain a consistent Protes- 
tant, what a sealed fountain is all modern History! What 
outlet can he find from that inextricable labyrinth of religious 
doctrines, which he misapprehends,—of religious usages, with 
which he is unacquainted,—and of transactions in Church and 
state, the offspring of religious convictions which he despises ? 
The lawful efforts of the clergy to maintain inviolate their 
> aap rights and jurisdiction against the encroachments of 
the secular power, the Protestant designates as priestly arro- 


gance. ‘The most odious interference of the civil authority in 
ecclesiastical concerns, he terms a just exercise of royal prero- 
gative. Carrying into the history of Catholic ages and Catholic 
nations, which constitute by far the largest portion of modern 
history, the false and narrow prejudices of his own sect, he 
misreads the records of the past, and miscalculates the prospects 
of the future. Right and wrong change their names for him; 


and history becomes one vast Dedalus. ‘These observations 
of course apply to such Protestant writers only, as are blindly 
wedded to their religious errors. At all times there have 
been superior individuals, in whom a strong sense of natural 
equity, and great learning and acuteness, have succeeded in 
overcoming, more or less, the prejudices of education. And 
in our own age, when so many causes have concurred to soften 
the asperity of ancient religious animosities, there have been, 
we are happy to say, many enlightened and noble-minded 
Protestants, who have achieved a glorious part in the religious 
regeneration of historical literature. 

f we had time and space to dilate on this subject, we might 
easily confirm these remarks by an appeal to facts. Where, 
indeed, shall we find greater depth and develo of metaphysical 
views than in the ancient fathers of the Church? Where can 
we discover greater subtlety and a me of ratiocination, 
accompanied often with a spirit of profound speculation, than 
among the school-men of the Middle Age? And in the ages 
that have elapsed since the Reformation, where shall we find 
more illustrious thinkers than those that have adorned the 
ranks of the Church? What names in philosophy can Pro- 





* Geschichte der Philoscphie, 3rd vol. p. 169. + Ibid, p. 260. 
VOL. VI.— NO. XI. D 
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testantism show superior to those of Descartes, Huet, Pascal, 
Nicole, Mallebranche, Bossuet, Fénélon, and Leibnitz? for 
though the last, from the force of circumstances, lived and 
died in the outward profession of the Lutheran faith, still his 
writings prove him, in his inmost conviction, to have been emi- 
nently Catholic.* 

After the long winter of the eighteenth century, and the 
fearful tempests which convulsed its close, the fair plant of 
Catholic literature, which in that interval of time had drooped 
and languished, received, at the commencement of the present 
age, anew quickening sap, and blossomed in renovated beauty. 

hat a host of distinguished spirits in France and in German 
rallied round the assailed, but still triumphant Church! As we 
have more than once adverted to this subject,+ it is needless to 
say more, than that, as regards Germany, the Catholic regene- 
ration of the public mind was first displayed thirty years ago, in 
the department of aesthetics, in poetry, and the belles-lettres ; 
next it was manifested in the department of historical and po- 
litical literature; and, finally, within the last ten or fifteen 
years, it has been shown in the course which theological and 
metaphysical speculations have taken. This remark leads us 
to the biography of the celebrated writer whose works stand 
at the head of our article, and whose literary and political life 
reflects the varied forms and colours of the agitated and event- 
ful epoch in which his destiny was cast. 

Joseph Gorres, the subject of this memoir, was born at 
Coblentz, in the year 1776. In the year 1792, Gérres, a 
youth of sixteen, went to Mayence, after the capture of that 
city by the French revolutionary troops. Imbued with those 
political opinions, then so prevalent among the youth of western 
Germany, young Giorres visited the Jacobin clubs, and soon 
distinguished himself by his superior eloquence. In the year 
1798, he formed one of a deputation sent to Paris by his 
fellow-citizens, in order to carry into execution the plan of a 
Cisrhenan republic; a project which was soon rendered abor- 
tive ms the sudden demise of General Hoche. Gorres re- 
turned to his native country by no means confirmed in his 
revolutionary opinions. His abode at Paris had afforded him 
opportunities of studying the character and principles of the 
wretched factions that then desolated France ; and having been 





* See especially Leibnitz’s Systema Theoloyicum, edited by the Abbé Emery, 
Paris, 1819 ; a work quoted in the Dublin Review, No. VIII. 

+ See No. I. Art. Gerbet on the Eucharist, and No. VI, Art. Novalis’s Life and 
Writings. 
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admitted into the sanctuary, where the idol sat in all its terrors, 
the charm, which his imagination at a distance had lent to it, was 
soon dispelled. If the candid biographer must admit that the 
first youthful writings of Gérres breathe a wild revolutionary 
spirit, his contemporaries concur in stating, that to honesty 
and sincerity in his opinions he united the strictest equity, 
honour, and moderation of conduct. Entering on public life 
so early, it was not surprising, that, like so many of his con- 
temporaries, he should have been carried away by the revolu- 
tionary torrent of the age. But with a character most noble, 
and a mind most distinguished, he could not long remain 
insensible to the light of truth; and religion soon furnished 
him with the only clue, by which he could escape from the 
moral and political labyrinth of his times. 

Renouncing public life, M. Girres repaired to the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, where, for several years, he acted as 
private teacher. Here he devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the study of the history and poetry of the Middle Age, as 
well as to that of Asiatic mythology. In this city he formed 
an intimacy with Brentano, (now one of the brightest orna- 
ments of Catholic literature in Germany) with Arnian, and 
several other young Jiterati; and in conjunction with these 
he laboured to revive that taste for romantic poetry in western 
Germany, which Tieck, Novalis, and the two Schlegels, had 
just restored in the north. They found vehement opponents 
to their project in the pagan enthusiast, Voss, and other 
rationalists. ‘The too famous Dr. Paulus perceived the great 

enius of Gorres, as well as the spirit at work within him, and 
Sineennt in every way to thwart his advancement in the 
University. 

On his return to Coblentz, Gérres was appointed director 
of the Gymnasium, or public school of that city. Here he 
applied with great ardour to the study of physiology and 
natural philosophy. ‘The fruit of these studies was an excel- 
lent work on physiology, which is highly admired for the 
originality of its views. The first book which established the 
reputation of Gorres, as a scholar and a thinker of high order, 
was his Mythengeschichte der Asiatischen Welt (History of 
Asiatic Mythology) — in the year 1808. Of this 
work we have perused only a few extracts; but those compe- 
tent to form an opinion on the subject, declare that this pro- 
duction, though it contains much which is fantastical, and which 
the maturer judgment of the author would reject, often 
displays great learning and profound reflection. 

D2 
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In 1810, M. Gorres appeared a second time on the political 
arena; but animated with sounder views, and guided by a 
riper judgment. The glorious resistance of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, as well as of their brave and generous allies, 
to the progress of the French arms, and the memorable defeat 
which Napoleon sustained in Russia, roused his generous 
spirit to vindicate his country’s freedom and independence. 
To enkindle the patriotic ardour of the Germans, he published 
a multitude of political essays, pointing out the weak defence- 
less parts of the Gallic giant, and predicting with prophetic 
glance his speedy overthrow. In 1813, he founded a daily 
paper, entitled the Rhenish Mercury, allowed to have been the 
best journal ever edited in Germany; and which had a most 
decided influence in promoting the great national rising of the 
Germans against Napoleon. The editor was on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the Prussian general, Gruner, who 
commanded at Coblentz, and was by him furnished with the 
most authentic and most speedy intelligence. Such was the 
influence of the journal, that Marshal Blucher exclaimed on 
one occasion, “ We have four allies, England, Russia, Austria, 
and Gorres.” 

On the re-establishment of peace, M. Gérres continued the 
publication of his journal, which breathed a noble spirit of 
liberal conservatism, till the year 1816, when it was suppressed 
by order of the Prussian government. In 1817, he published 
a work, entitled The Reaction at Berlin, which made him 
still more obnoxious to that government. He was deprived of 
his place of Inspector-General of Studies, though he was 
allowed to retain its emoluments. Unwilling to receive 
remuneration without service, he requested an appointment to 
the chair of history in the University of Boun, which the 
government was then about establishing. This request. was 
positively refused. From this time his relations with the 
government became every day more unpleasant; and look- 
ing, not merely at his own situation, but at the prospects of 
his country,—at the denial of all her just political claims,— 
at the violation of the most sacred promises made to her in the 
hour of peril,—he resolved to quit his native soil. ‘“ But 
before I leave it,” he said, “I shall leave the Prussians a 
memento.” This memento was accordingly given, in the 
celebrated work entitled Europe and the Revolution, which 
was published in the year 1819. Since Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution, no political writing had, perhaps, 
excited such an extraordinary sensation as this masterly per- 
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formance. It was read with avidity in every part of Germany. 
It soon drew down on the author the persecution of Prussia. 
Copies of it were ordered to be seized--the author's pension 
was withdrawn—and he himself would have been committed 
to prison, had he not fortunately escaped to the French 
territory. 

Yet how cruel and unjust was this persecution, our readers 
may convince themselves by referring to Mr. Black’s English 
translation of the work. On the defective constitution of the 
Germanic Diet, on the false policy of many German Cabinets, 
there are undoubtedly some severe strictures; but a love of 
order, a respect for authority, a horror of anarchy, pervade 
the book. Prussia is only incidentially mentioned. Happy 
had it been for that ae for Germany, if the 
political principles of Gérres could have prevailed, and his 
counsels had been followed ! 

On his arrival at Strasburg, the pseudo-liberals of France 
courted Gorres’s society with great diligence ; but when they 
discovered that the liberty he preached was far different from 
the idol they worshipped; that the liberty proclaimed by the 
German was one based upon Catholicism on one side, and upon 
Monarchy and all her concomitant institutions on the other, 
they soon turned their backs upon him. He now repaired 
to Switzerland ; where, as many of its inhabitants were familiar 
with his writings, he met with a flattering reception. In 1820 
he returned to Strasburg to write his most celebrated political 
work, Europe and the Revolution, of which we shall presently 
give a full analysis. 

It is to be said, to the honour of the subject of this memoir, 
that very different from many converted revolutionists, who 
think they best evince their horror of former opinions, by 
rushing into the opposite extreme of absolutism, Gérres has 
ever observed the golden mean in politics. He has been one 
of the most able and eloquent, as certainly the most intrepid, 
defender of the mixed or temperate monarchy; and his 
writings, in our humble opinion, form one of the richest 
treasures of political wisdom, which modern times can show. 
After a just eulogy on the genius of Gdorres, Frederick 
Schlegel has recorded his opinion, that the future historian 
will find in his political works, the best and amplest materials 
for a just appreciation of the eventful years that elapsed from 
1810 to 1820.* 








* See his ‘Concordia,’ No. tv. 
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During his abode in France and Switzerland, M. Gorres 
published a number of excellent essays on religion, politics, 
and literature, many of which appeared in the journal entitled 
Der Katholik. 

At length, in the year 1825, that noble protector of the 
Church, and liberal patron of art and literature, Prince Lewis 
Maximilian, ascended the throne of Bavaria. One of the 
first acts of his reign, was the creation of a Catholic Univer- 
sity at Munich; and he immediately invited the subject of 
this memoir to fill the chair of history in this establishment. 
Here for the first time in his life, had this distinguished 
man been appointed to a situation, where his talents could 
appear to advantage. For not to speak of the first stormy 
period of his life, when he rose and sank like a meteor of the 
political world, we have seen this great genius, capable of 
swaying the destinies of the mightiest empire, consigned for 
long years to the comparatively humble functions of a director 
of a public school, and an inspector of studies. 

During his abode at Munich, his lectures on Universal 
History have excited general attention and admiration. In 
the year 1836, the splendid work at the head of this article, 
entitled Christian Mysticism, issued from his pen; two 
volumes only have as yet appeared. Its object is to reveal 
“the glory of God in his saints,” to explain, illustrate, and 
classify all the various supernatural phenomena of the mystical 
life. The extent of erudition, and depth of reflection, it 
displays, have enhanced, if possible, the author’s reputation ; 
while the warm and fervent piety which pervades it, proves a 
man far advanced in the ways of interior perfection. 

M. Gorres was early united in marriage toa lady of one of 
the most respectable families at Coblentz; she has been long 
distinguished as well for her great talents, as fervent piety. 
Several children have been the issue of this marriage. Among 
them we may name Guido Gorres, a young man of extraor- 
dinary talents and attainments, known by his beautiful lives 
of Nicholas von der Flite, and The Maid of Orleans, and who 
bids fair to tread in the glorious footsteps of his father. 

Such is the brief memoir of this illustrious man, as we have 
been enabled to compile it, partly from a meagre notice in 
the Conversation’s Lexicon, and partly from the oral decla- 
rations of some of his most respectable countrymen and con- 
temporaries. 

We have selected the work which stands first at the head of 
our article, because it is not only the most remarkable and 
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most interesting of all the author’s political writings, but 
the one best po tbe to give the English reader an insight 
into his historical and political principles. This work is 
divided into four parts, the ~* ewe hic introduction—the 
past—the present—and the future. ‘The first part contains 
the general principles which guide the author in his his- 
torical speculations. It has the fault of great obscurity. 
The second and third parts are devoted to considerations 
on the historical career of the various European nations 
in past and present times; and the fourth part to specu- 
lations on their future destinies, particularly those of Ger- 
many. ‘This method is in our opinion defective, as it 
unavoidably leads to repetitions, and to arbitrary divisions of 
things in themselves inseparable. Hence in our review of 
this work, we have followed the ethnographical rather than 
the chronological method adopted by the author. Passin 
over the hilosophie introduction, we shall commence wit 
the second part. 

“The present,” says Gorres, “in all its commotions, in all its strug- 
gles and revolutions, in all its desolation and all its hopes, is the work 
of two great catastrophes, which in the natural course of history 
have sprung out of that mighty conflict between the spiritual and 
secular powers, which ended in the destruction of the Middle 
Age. Both the combatants had come out of the struggle mortally 
wounded; the most vital parts of European society were affected 
by their disorder ; the old mode of life could no longer continue; 
great crises must ensue, and by these the regeneration of the 
deranged organism must be worked out.”—p. 125. 

Many causes contributed to produce’ these crises in the 
Church, before they could affect the constitution of the state. 
The intercourse between the west and east, promoted by the 
crusades, and the pilgrimages which they facilitated—the 
resuscitation of Grecian literature and art in the fifteenth 
century—the discovery of the magnet at Amalfi, and the 
knowledge of new worlds to which that discovery led—and 
lastly, the invention of printing, which promoted so rapid a 
circulation of ideas—all these events, as they enlarged so pro- 
digiously the boundaries of science, were calculated to make 
the human mind intoxicated with its sudden success, and 
throw it off its equilibrium, were it not supported by strong 
religious faith, love and humility. 

But while the domain of science was thus extending, faith 


was losing its ground. A dry, critical temper, produced by 
the degenerate scholasticism of the latter part of the Middle 
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Age, in seeking after the letter, lost the spirit and object of 
religious institutions. That fine symbolism, which hovers 
round even the most insignificant usages, eluded the coarse- 
ness of its touch. 

This spirit unfortunately found an aliment in the abuses and 
disorders existing in the Church in the declining period of 
the Middle Age. The long subjection of the popes to the 
French sovereigns, during their abode at Avignon, the political 
intrigues of which tneir court, there, became the theatre—the 
scandalous contentions between rival aspirants for the papacy 
during the Great Schism, whereby ecclesiastical discipline 
was so fearfully relaxed, and pontifical authority so degraded 
in public estimation,—the immoral lives and crafty policy of 
some pontiffs, the worldly-minded spirit and worldly engage- 
ments of many members of the episcopal body,—the cor- 
ruption which spread among all classes of society, and reached 
even the sacred inclosure of monasteries, many of whose 
members, forgetful of the duties of their state, were sunk in 
ignorance and luxurious sloth—such, according to our author, 
were the causes which led to the Reformation. 

In the state, great changes were taking place, which might 
become beneficial or hurtful, according to the good or evil 
spirit which pervaded society. The discovery of the new 
world, by furnishing Europe with such an abundance of the 
precious metals, had given an extraordinary impulse to com- 
mercial enterprise, diffused wealth more generally among the 
trading and manufacturing classes, and raised up in many 
places. a monied aristocracy in opposition to the old landed 
nobility. ‘The invention of gunpowder, by rendering persorial 
valour and prowess less necessary, had changed the face of 
war; while by facilitating the extension of the use of arms 
to the burgesses and peasantry, it tended to lessen the mili- 
tary importance of the nobles. 

M. Girres observes truly, that from the sixteenth century 
to the close of the eighteenth, the internal political condition 
of every country, was affected by the form and course which 
the Reformation assumed within it; and that all the great 
changes in society have since stood in close connexion with 
that great religious revolution. He illustrates this truth by 
the example of England, France, and Germany. ; 

He now proceeds to take a rapid binocied, survey of the 
past and — condition of the five principal European 
countries, France, Italy, England, Spain, and Russia, reserv- 
ing his own country for the concluding portion of his work. 
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Our author shows, that of all European kingdoms, France 
was the one where the old Christian constitution of the three 
estates had been soonest undermined, and absolute monarcliy 
had obtained the firmest consistency. ‘The capital here early 
asserted a marked superiority over the provinces, whether 
in a political or intellectual point of view. In the course of 
the Middle Ages the great fiefs had been by force of arms and 
the arts of a refined policy, brought into complete subjection 
to the French crown. Many among the French nobility had 
espoused the Reformation , om the same motives which had 
induced the princes of Germany, to wit, a desire to enrich 
themselves with the spoils of the Church, and to become more 
independent of the power of the crown. ‘The issue of the 
civil wars produced by this great event, enabled the court 
more easily to strip the barons of their political rights; or by 
the allurements of its pleasures, to draw many among them 
from their patrimonial estates, and thus deprive them of their 
local importance. 

The high dignitaries of the Church were bestowed too 
exclusively on members of noble families, and from this cause 
as well as from the Gallican doctrines, which while they loosed 
the bonds of connexion with the Holy See, favoured the en- 
croachments of the secular power, on ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and at the same time inculcated the principle of passive obedi- 
ence in political matters, the majority of French ecclesiastics, 
from the latter part of Lewis the Fourteenth’s reign down 
to the revolution, were more blindly devoted to absolute 

ower than the Catholic clergy of any other European country. 
Lhe clerical and aristocratic orders being thus shackled, new 
restraints must be discovered for the third estate, daily rising 
as it was in wealth and intelligence, and in the consciousness 
of its own importance. These restraints were devised by 
multiplying the numbers, and regulating the operations, of a 
host of civil functionaries, (a true Bureaucratie, which founded 
by the old monarchy, became afterwards, in the hands of 
the revolutionists, such a formidable engine of power): by 
the institution of a jealous scrutinizing police force, trained 
in the most artificial system of subordination; and by the 
establishment of a multitude of financial agents, who under 
the name of Farmers-general, became the true blood-suckers 
of the nation. Yet it must not be supposed that this system 
of centralization could be enforced but by slow degrees, and 
without encountering the most formidable obstacles. 
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“These were to be found,” says our author, “in provincial peculi- 
arities, in various local laws, in diversely acquired privileges, in the 
rights of particular corporations, the influence of municipal com- 
munities, the workings of earlier institutions, the resistance of 
historical recollections, the power of usage and habit, the hostility 
of deep-rooted customs and manners, the pride of self-conscious 
independent feeling and the reaction of knowledge and talent."— 
p. 148. 

M. Gorres next describes, with fearful force, the moral and 
political corruption of France in the course of the eighteenth 
century. The causes which led to the awful catastrophe that 
convulsed the close of that century, are set forth with the most 
masterly condensation in the following passage. 


“ The people, who, reduced to the greatest political insignificance, 
had been converted into mere mummies, valued only for the revenue 
they afforded, began now to count themselves, and discovered that 
their “name was legion,” and that consequently power resided 
with them, if they would only keep united. No legal organ now 
remained to represent and regulate that popular opposition, and to 
divert discontent: the old estates of the monarchy had fallen into 
desuetude ; and the Parliaments, although they were respectable and 
independent, and amid the general corruption had preserved in an 
admirable degree their character unsullied, yet constituted, with 
their right of enregistration, but a far too accidental, extraneous, 
and broken opposition, which however it might prevent partial evil, 
was incapable of establishing any thing satisfactory. On this 
account the newly-awakened opposition had recourse to that secret 
civil war of nations against government, which more than a century 
ago preceded the great explosions of our time. The first pioneers 
of the revolution were those bands of smugglers, armed with craft 
and violence, in whom the people of modern times first enounced 
the thought of resistance to oppression, and in whom the elementary 
school of revolt was first organized. 

“The more the civil functionaries pored over their papers, and, 
estranged from life, dwelt in their own peculiar, not fantastic 
indeed, but still fictitious world, the more did the real world eman- 
cipate itself from their influence and control. While they admi- 
nistered their protocols, the world gradually learned to govern itself ; 
the events, which they thought to guide, they only enregistered; 
and while they laboriously strove to set their tables in order, disorder 
without increased more and more, and licentiousness waxed stronger 
the more evident became their impotence to avert it. To the tor- 
rent of selfish motives, which had early polluted the good cause 
of freedom and justice, religion could oppose but a powerless 
resistance ; for the secret of courtiers, that it was formed only to 
beguile simplicity, had got abroad among the people. The Church 
had fallen in public estimation, since many of its high prelates had 
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been drawn into the pleasures of the court, and had taken part in all 
the turpitude of its policy. The many examples of great virtue, ge- 
nuine piety, and solid learning, which the clergy constantly exhibited, 
sank into the back ground, in the frivolous metropolis at least, 
before the frivolity, to which a large portion of their body were 
addicted. The public morals, corrupted as they were from the high 
to the lower classes of society, abjured the aid of the clergy : in the 
dissolution of all the principles of justice and morality, nought 
remained unconsumed, save the consuming power itself—wit, which 
now not as a creative, but as a destroying spirit, brooded over the 
abyss. The literati, who had formerly gone to court, now, after 
having there finished their schooling, turned to the people and 
preached to them another doctrine—of the God who resided in 
matter, of the Heaven to be found in the senses, of morality that 
consisted in cunning, and of the felicity that voluptuous indulgence 
afforded ; and that all beside was the vain deception and jugglery 
of priests, whether at court or in the Church. That warm genial 
view of the Middle Age, which, in the same way as antiquity gave 
life to mountains, springs, and trees, looked on the state in all its 
members and parts as a thing endued with vitality, and procured for 
them, as so many essential personalities, love and attachment ; that 
warm ennobling view had long since passed away. In room of 
this, the doctrine of political materialism had descended from the 
high to the lower regions of society, and for warm life had substi- 
tuted cold abstractions, cyphers, and rigid geometrical forms, which 
cut sharply into private life; and for such dead abstractions it was 
impossible to feel affection. 

“ The portion of the nobility that sank into degeneracy at court, 
incurred the contempt of the people. The better part, who residing 
on their estates, still cultivated many ancient virtues, were, as holding 
extensive landed possessions in the face of grinding poverty, objects 
of hatred ; and their consideration was undermined by the arrogance 
and ever increasing wealth of the monied class. Thus all bonds 
were relaxed, in proportion as the inward expansion of all relations 
increased. Authority sometimes, with a good-natured imprudente, 
assisted in the destruction ; sometimes terrified, struggled against it 
in impotent opposition, by means of her police and bastilles, and then 
again sent her armies over the Atlantic, in order to visit in America 
the school of freedom. Thus all was prepared for the stroke; and 
when the same want of money, which through the indulgencies had 
led to the Reformation, necessitated the convocation of the three 
estates, the Revolution broke out.’—pp. 158-161. 


We have seen with what sagacious accuracy, with what 
forcible colouring, this mighty master has depicted France 
of the eighteenth century. Let us see now, how with a few 
vigorous strokes he pourtrays revolutionary I’rance from 1789 
to 1792. 
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“ A strong bulwark of the old order of things were the great pos- 
sessions in the hands of the clergy. This outwork must first be 
stormed, in order that out of its ruins a new system of property, and 
a new revolutionary interest, might be created. On this account 
they were immediately seized; and to render them moveable pro- 
perty, paper money was without delay hypothecated upon them. 
As property had been congregated in those great masses; so by 
tradition, likewise, a treasure of science, of observation, and experi- 
ence, had been collected in the laws, in the maxims of administration, 
and in the principles of jurisprudence. Even this collection was 
dispersed, and in lieu of ita second paper money, composed of new 
theories and abstract principles, was created for the guidance of the 
future. In the same way, by the surrender of a portion of indi- 
vidual liberty, for the securer preservation and freer developement 
of the remainder, a like social deposit had been entrusted to 
the hands of authority; and this maintained society in its ac- 
customed order. This deposit was now, with the overthrow of 
authority, scattered to the winds; and in the written constitution 
a third paper money was established. Thus was the great bank 
blown up, which had preserved the public property of the nation, 
that had been lodged in it; every individual was now left to the 
exercise of his own energy, his own property, and his own activity. 
In this spirit were the several orders of the state reduced to equality ; 
the corporations dissolved ; all distinctions of rank and honorary 
designation annihilated; even the ancient divisions of provinces 
were abolished, and in their room new mathematical ones instituted. 
Thus was the work of destruction successfully accomplished; but 
in the task of reconstruction, greater difficulties soon presented 
themselves.” — pp. 163-4. 

If the indulgence of the reader will only make allowance 
for the defective medium of our translation, he may, perhaps, 
fancy he hears in the following passage the voice of Kdmund 
Burke thundering from his tomb: 

“ As after the total extirpation of all existing institutions, nothing 
more remained standing— no fundamental law —no hereditary usages 
—no customs—no strong rallying-point—nought, but that universal 
corrosive principle of dissolution, by which everything was destroyed ; 
so an universal anarchy must necessarily precede every construction, 
and this again must begin by degrees, and with many abortive and 
again destroyed formations, like to those monsters which emerged from 
old Chaos, prior to the regular creation, and whose images according 
to ancient tradition were preserved on the walls of the temple of Belus. 
With that great national bank, of which we have spoken, was broken 
open in the metropolis the depot of all the vices and crimes which had 
been accumulated by the licentiousness of manners, the infidelity, the 
moral degradation, and general corruption of the upper classes ; and 
as a bale of goods, incautiously opened, may spread pestilence 
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through a whole country, so the moral contagion was here rapidly 
diffused through the too susceptible mass. When in the circus, the 
dens of the wild beasts were unbarred, they rushed headlong into the 
arena ; so all the furious, blood-thirsty, treacherous, knavish, malicious, 
rash, and violent impulses of nature, let loose from their chains, 
devoured each other. In the midst of this frenzy, the Lord came 
down, and judged first the crimes of the despotism of many centuries. 
As the generations of men are responsible in their several links for 
each others’ misdeeds ; so here fate struck the most innocent, the 
most benevolent in the whole line of princes; that, after the most 
fearful trials, he should bleed for all those on whose corpses only the 
sentence was now executed. But then the judge took into account 
this new debt of blood, and gave full vengeance to all the passions. 
Then began that savage civil war, which, while the sword without 
destroyed its victims, preyed within on the entrails of the state ; and 
this frenzy of faction was inflamed again by its own slaver to new 
blood-thirstiness. ‘The very elements of nature, burning, as it would 
seem, with a like fury as the social elements, must in a degree 
become instruments of death; and iron, fire, and water, devoured 
their victims. Terrorism raged with her drownings and her shootings, 
her proscriptions and confiscations, her maximum, requisitions, and 
universal plunder: public bankruptcy and famine closed the proces- 
sion of the furies.”"—pp. 168-170. 

In the terrorism of 1793, anarchy reached its extreme 
term. A reaction was now to come, which after precipitating 
society in the opposite extreme of despotism, was gradually to 
bring it back to that happy medium, where, as our author 
justly observes, political freedom and stability can alone be 
found. The weak vacillating government of the Directory pre- 
pared the way for that eo | despotism, whose powerful 
— could alone put down the demons of the revolution. In 
the person of one despot, anarchy became concentrated. The 
Church re-established for mere political purposes—the admi- 
nistrative centralization of the old regime elaborated with still 
more systematic refinement—a system of public education, in 
which religion had small part, conducted according to cold, 
selfish and exclusive principles, fitted only to convert a people 
into the most abject tools of tyranny—lastly, foreign warfare 
permanently organized, in order to avert the evils of domestic 
strife. Such was the policy of Napoleon. And yet this man, 
with all his crimes, and with all the mischief which he inflicted 
on the world, was an instrument in the hands of divine Provi- 
dence for accomplishing no inconsiderable good. One of the 
bitterest reproaches, perhaps, which posterity will make him, 
was the good which he omitted to do. When at the hands of the 
sovereign pontiff he received the imperial crown, what a noble 
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mission was presented to him. To erect anew the ruined altars 
of religion—to restore to the Church the freedom necessary 
to enable her to achieve her sublime task of the moral and 
intellectual regeneration of France—to heal, as far as in him 
lay, the woul of the revolution—appease the animosities of 
faction—reconcile, by an equitable compromise, the old claims 
of property with recently acquired interests—and to consoli- 
date order and liberty in his country, by the establishment of 
a sound representative system, accompanied with all those 
municipal institutions which are its necessary appendages ;— 
these are the blessings which Napoleon might have conferred 
on his country,—which, had he so conferred them, would have 
entitled him to the lasting gratitude and admiration of posterity. 
But the hopes which some measures of his earlier policy had 
called forth, were soon blasted by the insatiable ambition, the 
remorseless cruelty, the systematic oppression of his subjects, 
and the impious crusade against the Church, which marked 
the course of his reign. 

The imperial despotism has been characterized by M. 
Gorres with his usual felicity. On the Bourbon restoration— 
on the blessings and advantages which it offered to France— 


on the many and various obstacles which it had to encounter 
—on the errors which many of its partisans committed,—our 
author has admirable reflections, which derive an additional 
force and interest from the events of recent years. Happy had 


it been for France—happy for the world at large—had men, 
imbued with the religious and political principles of Gorres, 
been intrusted with the mighty work of the social re-organiza- 
tion of that great country. Our limits will only permit us to 
cite the following passage, which, however short, may furnish 
our readers with a clue to his principles of policy. 

“ But calmness and moderation are essential to the government ; 
and if it will only guide the helm of state with steady prudence, 
avoiding every extreme, honestly satisfying every just claim of the 
age, repelling with firmness all injustice and violence, indulging in 
no reaction or abuse of power, executing only what is absolutely 
necessary, never anticipating the future, nor obstinately clinging to 
the past, it will succeed in promoting, by the re-establishment of con- 
fidence, the re-establishment of mutual good-will. But France can 
never obtain a true, solid, and salutary freedom, till her communes 
shall be emancipated.”—p. 223. 


The able minister, M. de Villéle, now admits, that the 
withholding of municipal rights from France, was the great 
error of his administration. Indeed, the three great deside- 
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rata of France, were municipal institutions, freedom of the 
Church, and a sound, solid, and Christian system of education ; 
and these, together with the Charter of 1814, would, we think, 
in the course of time, have established religion, the throne, and 
the popular liberties, on a secure basis. 

rom France our author passes to modern Italy, and 
describes the marvellous, the sublime, destinies of the Italian 
nation, in a passage, where the elevation of thought is equalled 
only by the magnificence of the eloquence. We, however, 
must regret our inability to find space for its insertion. 

After describing the character of the Italians, M. Gorres 
enters into an interesting parallel between them and the Ger- 
mans. The points of resemblance, and the points of diversity, 
in the send and intellectual qualities of the two nations, in 


their historical career and political destinies, their achieve- 
ments of the past, and their prospects of the future, are all 
traced with the most felicitous skill. The comparison between 
German and Italian art is particularly interesting. 

England comes next under consideration ; and this section 
of the work is one of the best executed. He commences by 
observing, that the English character combines many of the 


opposite qualities of the French and German. This combina- 
tion he ascribes to the mixture of races that first settled in these 
islands, and to the various invasions of the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, that in a greater or less degree infused into our 
veins new currents of blood. 


“There arose,” says he, “a new language, in which the Anglo- 
Saxon, Germanic, and Gaelic elements were connected and inter- 
woven with each other, in the same degree as those elements were 
found in the national character, in the manners, feelings, and con- 
stitution; in such a manner, however, as Catholic Ireland appears 
pre-eminently Gaelic, the Presbyterian Lowlands of Scotland pre- 
eminently Germanic, and England as the reconciling medium 
between the two.”—p. 226. 


We doubt whether the origin, the growth, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the British constitution, have ever been traced with 
such admirable perspicuity and masterly condensation, as in 
the following passage, whose extreme interest will, we trust, 
be an apology for its length. 

“In this policy,” says our author, “ and true to this two-fold cha- 
racter, the British constitution has grown up like an alluvial moun- 
tain, through the gradual inundation of ages. The old kingdom of 
the Anglo-Saxons was in all its parts constituted according to the 
principles of Germanic freedom ; in this the rights of the people 
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were fully secured, by their participation in the Wittenagemots. But 
when at the Conquest the right of the sword had triumphed over the 
rights of man, the Saxons became the bondsmen of the Normans ; 
the conquerors appropriated to themselves their liberties, and imposed 
on them, with the yoke of conquest, the whole burden of the services 
and obligations of a vanquished people, leaving them only the enjoy- 
ment of a few sparingly-conceded rights. Upon this substratum of 
a race, despoiled of all independence, the conqueror organized the 
victorious class as a second and superior nation, in a manner to enable 
them always to hold the former in subjection; for as, according to 
the principles of the feudal system, the independence of the vassals 
was combined with their duty of service, the whole body possessing 
the property of the land, resembled an army, ready, at the first sum- 
mons, for battle. In this order of things, the crown became the 
predominant principle ; the clergy and the nobility, who, in the fiefs, 
possessed nearly equal shares, were so closely connected with the 
crown, that in them the principle of independence was far outweighed 
by that of servitude ;—a servitude which in the last degree pressed 
with undivided weight on the mass of the subjugated people. 

“ The prince, at once superior feudal lord, and the wealthiest landed 
proprietor, supreme judge in peace, and general in war,—in his exe- 
cutive power completely unfettered, and in his legislative restrained 
only by the counsel of his prelates and barons assembled in the 
feudal parliament,—the prince obtained, in this order of things, the 
most decided preponderance ; and thus was the monarchial principle 
developed in this constitution, and continued to flourish ; while the 
aristocratic and hierarchic elements, during the first century and a 
half which followed the Conquest, were being slowly consolidated. 
But when, in the person of the tyrannical, cowardly, unsteady, and 
capricious John, this monarchial principle had degenerated into an 
unbridled despotism ; when the tyrant had by his cowardice lost the 
French provinces ; then, in order to get absolved from Papal excom- 
munication, had bound himself as a vassal to the court of Rome, 
and had, at the same time, by his oppression incurred the hatred of 
the people,—the clergy, indignant alike at the pretensions of the Pope, 
and the violence of the King, formed that confederacy of the Barons 
which at last wrung from the tyrant Magna Charta. This Charter, 
which had reference to an elder one of Henry I, as the latter had 
to one still more ancient, founded more immediately the liberty and 
independence of the Church and the aristocracy; and, at the same 
time, by the concession of some liberties to the commonalty, paved 
the way for its total emancipation. Under the protection of these 
liberties, the second, or aristocratic element of the constitution, at- 
tained such a development, that, under the weak reign of Henry III, 
and in the council of the twenty-four Barons, it rapidly grew to an 
oligarchy, which, as the clergy almost entirely withdrew from secular 
affairs, completely arrogated to itself the kingly prerogatives. In 
the civil war, which was enkindled in consequence of these preten- 
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sions, the people, who had long begun to feel their numbers and 
their strength, gained an increase of influence ; and, as the cities had 
fought for the oligarchy, their deputies were summoned by it to 
Parliament for the first time. 

“ When by the first Edward's energy, the triumvirate was broken, 
the conqueror perceived the change of times, and the utter desue- 
tude of the feudal system. In order to counterbalance the higher 
nobility, he directed the inferior nobles (the Barones minores) to 
elect their representatives according to counties; and the cities also 
to send their deputies to Parliament. These at first sat in one 
chamber, united with the Peers; but, soon as the growing impo- 
verishment of the inferior nobility approximated them nearer to the 
ranks of the Commons, daily increasing as they were in wealth, they 
both separated from the Peers, and, in support of the crown, formed 
a distinct chamber. And thus now the third, or democratic element, 
was legally introduced into the constitution ; and thereby the old 
Germanic race, that had been subjugated by the Norman conquerors, 
emerged from oppression, and began to re-assert its ancient and 
long-withheld rights. These claims became the more irresistible, in 
proportion as, in the progress of time, the influence of the third 
estate in England, as in every other country, began to increase ; 
while the power of the hierarchy and the aristocracy declined, and 
in proportion as the crown, in its foreign wars, needed the good-will 
of the Commons. But when, in consequence of the opinions 
broached by the reformers, the inferior hierarchy was destroyed, the 
upper hierarchy convulsed to its foundation, and its power in a great 
degree usurped by the third estate, arrogance, according to the 
natural order of things, necessarily ensued ; and in the grand rebel- 
lion which now followed, the democratic element became in its turn 
exclusively predominant, as the others had once been. After this 
had run through all the stages of the wildest and most unbridled 
anarchy in religion, as well as politics, after it had let loose all the 
frenzy of the passions, put in practice the most extravagant theories, 
and at last dragged royalty to the scaffold, this democracy was again, 
in its turn, coerced by a fanatic despotism. And when now the 
flames of fire had been extinguished in floods of water, an equitable 
compromise was, after the accession of the new dynasty, concluded 
in the Bill of Rights, which has since formed the constitution of the 
country.’ —pp. 229-33. 


After describing the several parts of the British constitu- 
tion, the crown, the clergy, the aristocracy, and the com- 
mons, and showing how each conduces to the security and 
well-being of the other, our author sums up its merits in the 
following beautiful passage. 


“ Thus it has been,” says he, “with this constitution, whose origin 
coincides with the origin of the nation; which in its rights and duties 
VOL. VI.—NO. XI. E 
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passed from the Anglo-Saxon time to the Danish and the Norman 
periods, in regular transmission and gradual development; became in 
the Magna Charta a written law, which, more than thirty times rati- 
fied and sworn to, kept constant pace with the progress of the nation, 
passed through a fearful revolutionary dissolution, and so has come 
down to the present generation. It is with reason regarded as an 
eternal, indissoluble compact, concluded between past and future 
generations—as the compact of compacts; consequently, the source 
of all special contracts ;—an entail, which, like life and property, has 
been bequeathed by ancestors, and is to be transmitted to pos- 
terity.”—p. 236. 


The passage we have cited must be gratifying to every 
Briton, and to none more than to the British Catholic, who 
looks on the national constitution, not only as the palladium 
of his country’s rights, but as a glorious monument of his 
forefathers, whose wisdom iene and whose courage and 
perseverance defended and supported it. When a late Lord 
High Chancellor used to speak of its essential Protestantism, 
he Titele thought he was bestowing his eulogies on one of the 
most Catholic constitutions in Europe; for our own England, 
with all her Protestant zeal, has preserved more of what may 


be called political Catholicism, than almost any other country. 
The British constitution is only a noble surviving monument of 
the old constitution of the three estates, common to almost 
every European i, in the Middle Age. And what a 


mysterious analogy has this form of government with that of 
the church, where the Papacy corresponds to royalty, episco- 
pacy to aristocracy, and the inferior clergy to the Commons; 
where the diocesan synod answers to the municipal corpora- 
tion, the provincial council to the assembly of the more local 
or provincial states, and the general council to the extraordi- 
nary convocation of the estates of all parts of the realm. 
‘*‘ Popery and arbitrary power,” forsooth !_ The Church abhors 
all arbitrary measures. Look at her canon Jaw, that model 
of judicial equity and wisdom! See with what care and pre- 
cision she has defined the ecclesiastical rights and duties of her 
ministers. See with what wise solicitude she watches over 
their interests; providing that none, whether occupying the 
high or the inferior grades of her ministry, should be deprived 
of their charge or office, without undergoing a regular trial, 
conducted according to the forms, and subject to the condi- 
tions, prescribed in in code. 

It is remarkable that this states-constitution, the noble child 
of Catholicism, declined in Europe, in proportion as the au- 
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thority of religion waxed feebler, and Papal influence in poli- 
tical matters was abridged. About the same period, Henry 
VII in England, Ferdinand the Catholic in Spain, and, still 
more, Lewis XI in France, undermined the liberties of their 
subjects, and laid the foundations of the modern absolutism. 
Then came the Reformation, to accelerate the march of des- 
potism. For this religious revolution, by the civil commotions, 
conspiracies, and rebellions, which everywhere attended its 
course—by the great change it produced in the relations of 
the ecclesiastical order towards other branches of the state—- 
by the anarchic doctrines it proclaimed in some places, and 
the servile maxims it avowed in others, ended in establishing 
either the arbitrary power of the prince, or the absolute autho- 
rity of the multitude. 

It is also to be observed, that the popular licence and 
anarchy, which in so many countries the Sisdomeasion gave 
birth to, tended to inspire Catholic princes with an undue 
jealousy of their prerogatives, and a dread and distrust of 
their subjects ; and sometimes afforded them an opportunity, 
and sometimes furnished them with a plea, for circumscribing 
the popular liberties. 

The old cry of an insane bigotry, “ Popery and arbitrary 
power,” might well be retorted on the Reformation, and was 
supremely absurd in this country, where our free constitution 
was well nigh subverted by the Protestant Tudors and the 
Protestant Stuarts. It is vain to talk of the catholicity of 
King James II. That unfortunate, but well-meaning prince, 
eoas the victim, not only of an imprudent religious zeal, but 
also of those arbitrary principles of government which he in- 
herited from his Protestant ancestors. 

The Revolution of 1688 restored the nation to the enjoy- 
ment of that political freedom which it had possessed under 
the Catholic Plantagenets—a freedom which, of course, received 
many improvements from the lapse of ages, and the progress 
of civilization ; but underwent some deteriorations also, as, if 
this were the place, it would not be difficult to show. 

The populace of our great manufacturing towns, are repre- 
sented by our author, with reason, as sunk in the most horrible 
moral degradation, and as concentrating in themselves all the 
animal passions of the nation. Their minds being constantly 
embittered by the spectacle of the most grinding poverty, in 
the face of the most arrogant wealth, this class comprises the 
most dangerous and inflammable materials for a revolutionary 
combustion. 
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On the debateable ground of party-politics in this country, 
we shall, for obvious reasons, forbear following our author. 
Yet, without, we hope, giving offence to any class of politicians, 
we may venture to observe that M. Gorres’s opinions, signally 
confirmed as they have been by the experience of recent years, 
are well entitled to the dispassionate consideration of English- 
men of all political parties. He concludes his observations on 
England, with expressing his conviction, that this country, 
like almost every other in Europe, wanted statesmen of a true 
and enlightened moderation of principles; and that a party 
adverse to all political concession, was opposed by another, 
whose pretensions were unlimited. 

M. Gorres does ample justice to the aptitude of the British 
intellect for poetry, history, oratory, and natural science; but 
want of space forbids us to dwell on this part of his work,—the 
more so indeed, as throughout this article it has been our 
intention to point out our author’s opinions on the political 
rather than the intellectual characteristics of the various 
European nations. Spain passes next under review; and her 
historical destinies are thus powerfully described. 


“ When the Germans obtained the dominion of this country, they 
surprised its inhabitants in a state of great internal discord ; and four 
Germanic nations divided among themselves the booty so easily 
obtained. For centuries that Visigoth kingdom flourished in its 
mountain independence, till the Saracens landed, and by treachery 
became masters of the country. Then the energy of the nation flew 
to those Northern Pyrenees, and from thence carried on a struggle 
with the invaders, which, enkindled by all the passions of hatred and 
jealousy, and by all the fervour of religious zeal, lasted (a thing un- 
exampled in history) for eight hundred years; till at last inflexible 
constancy was crowned with victory ; though the manners, feelings, 
and language of the conquerors, received, from a long intercourse 
with the conquered, a strong oriental tinge. In this state of constant 
exertion, shut out from the rest of Europe, and combating on its 
own soil for all the goods of life, the national character thus neces- 
sarily assumed a peculiar form. All the energies of a nature, still 
more noble than that of the Italians, directed without intermission 
towards one object, and not, as among the latter, dissipated in every 
direction, must needs in their concentration have given a peculiar 
stamp to the national character,uch as we find not to the same 
extent among any other people. As the struggle with the African 
Atlantides, by its long duration, formed an entire, eventful, mighty, 
and cunnected history—a powerful drama, complete in its three 
unities, and terminated in itself, moving perpetually around those 
two great subjects, religion and country; so the remembrance of 
these events, in proportion as resistance called forth all the national 
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energies, struck deeper roots in all the affections of the nation, and 
determined its peculiar moral physiognomy. Hence, religion, 
country, and the reminiscence of the past, like soul, body, and the 
life, which is the result of both, became the Penates on the domestic 
altar, and the heir-looms in the national sanctuary. To this soil, for 
which they had so warmly combated, and which they had fertilized 
with their blood, the nation turned all their affections. They had 
shut it up in their heart with all its powers, and thus had they 
become a home-bred people, quite the reverse of the Northerns, who 
with their constant love of migration, settled in every region, and 
like birds of passage, everywhere followed the spring. ..... Even 
their faith has assumed the same specific character. While among 
the italians religion possesses a sort of epical objectivity, aiming at 
the dominion of the world ; it is with the Spaniards quite subjective, 
and with a lyrical enthusiasm it has seized upon those burning souls ; 
and if it hath not been able, as in Italy, to attain that richness of 
outward forms, it has, on the other hand, descended here into the 
inmost depths of human nature, and become the most hidden soul of 
the people. Hence the political authority, which it obeyed, could 
not obtain force, other than as a delegation from above. We might 
almost call its constitution theoretic, in which the king, grand 
master at once, and advocate and eldest son of the Church, was 
guardian of the Graal, defended by a noble race of heroes, true 
spiritual knights, in whom faith devotion, fidelity, honour, constancy, 
and all the chivalrous virtues, were united in holy fellowship ; and 
whose mansion, like the Escurial, at once a monastery, a palace, and 
a cemetry, all the arts of the earth combined to adorn, as the 
Titurel, that mirror of old Spain, and its most peculiar production, 
so faithfully pourtrays.—pp. 245-48. 

Here we have seen the retired secluded Spain of the Mid- 
dle Age described. ‘The following beautiful passage pourtrays 
her, when emerging from her long, yet active and glorious 
retirement, she begins to play a more important part in the 
history of the world. ‘ 

“In this manner was this people formed ; and thus it stood long, 
like a mighty contemplative recluse, looking down from the heights 
of its Montserrat on the changeful destinies of the world, and its 
own internal deeply agitated life ; and proudly disdaining all earthly 
greatness, because it measured it by a higher standard, and found it 
too petty and insignificant. While all other European nations 
resembled great horizontal beds, piled one upon the other, this 
people alone preserved its pure primeval character. The three 
constituent parts of its character,—fidelity, proud self-consciousness, 
and patriotism, bound together by a firm, unshaken, religious faith,— 
grew into a thick granite. Such a character, suddenly dragged 
from its solitude into the arena of the great world, must now reveal, 
like a long shut and suddenly opening bud, all the fulness of its in- 
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ward life, in the same degree as the outward world was disclosed to 
it. This, accordingly, was the case, when in the sixteenth century 
the world was suddenly unbarred to this nation ; and it was as if the 
earth were given it for a foot-stool, and it had received the 
proud calling to be its lord and master. And right well did it 
understand the accomplishment of its mission; and it filled the 
world with the glory of its arms and the splendour of its exploits. 
In this new school was the Spaniard of that age formed ; belonging 
now to the world, but clinging with an old predilection to his home, 
over whose weal, in peace and in war, his cortes watched; ever 
excited to new feats by pious zeal, essaying much and oft-times war 
and adventure; cold at once and violent ; quick in love as in honour ; 
grave, stern, nay sullen in his disposition; generous, magnanimous, 
and steadfast in his conduct ; the fulness of his feelings overflowing 
into his dignified, sonorous, copious, and figurative language.”— 
pp. 249-250. 

The eauses which led to the political decline of this interest- 
ing nation, are traced by M. Gérres with masterly power. 
These were, the tide of emigration to the New World, which 
exhausted the mother country—the baneful treasures of 
America, which so far from stimulating industry, promoted 
indolence, and led to the neglect of agriculture—the long 
wars of the sixteenth century, which partaking often of the 
nature of civil and religious strife, embittered and exasperated 
the feelings of the nation, and habituated it to scenes of 
cruelty and oppression—the fatal blow given to the national 
liberties by Philip II, when he set aside the Cortes—and, 
lastly, the political ascendency of France. To these might 
be added the banishment of the Jews and the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes—measures which, cruel and unjust in themselves, 
were most injurious to Spanish industry and commerce. 

The government of the Spanish Bourbons in the eighteenth 
eentury, is admirably characterized by our author. 

“ The princes of the new dynasty, by their horrible financial 
operations, lost the confidence of the nation; ruled it, but struggling 
eonstantly with its aversions ; exercising uncontrolled sway, yet, like 
all the sovereigns of the last century, remarked for their good-nature; 
diffusing a sort of trivial enlightenment, refining on industry, playing 
with the sciences, and living with the most reckless prodigality. 
Under their sceptre, the old nobility completely fell to the ground, 
the Chureh declined, the people vegetated in a sort of drunken sleep, 
and gradually lost the remembrance of the past. What has re- 
mained, helped to make up the modern Spaniard ; who living always 
on ancient renown, after he has lost all the merit, is unwilling to give 
up his high pretensions, and by his demure, pathetic, and fantastic 
demeanour, has not unjustly brought down on himself the nick-name 
of the tragical Gascon.”—p. 253. 
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Our author shows how utterly Napoleon miscalculated the 
character of the Spanish people. aterialist as he was in 
politics, he was unable to conceive any national resources 
beyond a powerful army, a well-equipped fleet, and a well- 
organized administration. Mistaking the imbecility of the 
court for that of the people, he ventured on the insane 
attempt to accomplish a permanent subjugation of their 
country. But long misgoverned as the Spaniards had been, 
and deprived of much which constituted their ancient great- 
ness, they yet preserved an unfailing source of aid and 
strength, in their holy faith, their ardent patriotism, and 
indomitable courage. In their struggle against Napoleon, 
in which they rivalled the most glorious deeds of their 
ancestors, and wherein, with the aid of their brave and 
generous allies, they succeeded in achieving the independence 
of their country and of Europe, the national character was 
reinvigorated. ‘The nobility for the most part exhibited the 
same weakness and vacillation as the court. The national 
energy was concentrated in the clergy, the middle class, and 
the peasantry. But, unfortunately, a portion of the middle 
class, imbued with those false political principles which the 


French Revolution had promulgated, and which, under the 
nerveless despotism that for a century and a half had ruled 
Spain, were likely to gain ground very easily, checked by 
their perverse or the noble spring of national patriotism. 


We have seen how much the absolutism of the last century 
thwarted the generous feelings, habits, and convictions, of the 
Spaniards. ‘The democratic Cortes of 1812 was necessarily 
still more inimical to the public spirit. 


“ This constitution of the Cortes, our author well observes, which 
condemns the king to servitude, makes him the mere executor of 
dictated laws, confines the legislative power to a very artificially 
contrived electoral aristocracy, quite removed from the people ; 
guarantees religion as only something extraneous, merely tolerates 
the Church, and instead of attempting a better distribution of its 
property, violently expels its ministers from their possessions ; which 
does not recognize the existence of the nobility, rejects all historical 
recollections, and placing itself in decided opposition to all specific, 
local, national, and characteristic peculiarities, undertakes to found 
a new Spain; this constitution can never, in consequence, perma- 
nently maintain its exotic nature in the old Spain.”—p. 257. 


In this work, published seventeen years ago, M. Gorres 
foretold that violent and sanguinary struggles would probably 
ensue, ere the hostile political factions which divided Spain, 
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renouncing their exclusive pretensions and exaggerated 
opinions, would concur in an equitable compromise, calculated 
to insure to that distracted country the blessings of a free 
and stable government. How fearfully have his predictions 
been fulfilled! If the history of Spain for the last thirty 
years prove anything, it is, that in that country, neither the 
effete absolutism of the eighteenth century, nor the irreligious 
democracy of the Cortes of 1812, can ever obtain a permanent 
footing. The most enlightened members of the monarchical 
party, clerical as well as lay, desire the restoration of their 
ancient Cortes, adapted and enlarged to suit the exigencies of 
the age.* 

It is also consoling to perceive that in the very bosom of 
the Spanish liberals, who have hitherto taken up a position 
of such decided hostility towards the Church, a Catholic 
party has very recently been formed, or rather, is in the 
process of formation:—an event which may exercise the 
most important influence on the future destinies of Spain. 

Our author’s reflections on the Russian Empire are re- 
markably fine. Of these we shall endeavour to give a short 
analysis, interweaving a few remarks of our own. 

The royal power in Russia degenerated, by degrees, from 
a patriarchal authority into the most absolute autocracy, 
devoid of all constitutional check, limited neither by the 
influence of the clergy, nor of the nobles, nor of the people. 
It is since the reign of Ivan Wasiliwitsch, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, that this autocracy has attained to such a 
fearful developement ; and from that period, its history pre- 
sents the same traits of tyrannic violence, bloody conspiracies, 
and successful usurpation, which stain the annals of Asiatic 
despotism. ‘The nobility of Russia, unfired by the love of 
martial glory and adventure, uninspired with the = 
spirit of freedom, strangers to all intellectual refinement, 
formed, during the Middle Age, the most decided contrast to 
the Catholic barons of western Europe. ‘ Never,” says 
M. Girres, ‘‘ during the many opportunities which frequent 
changes of dynasty presented, have these nobles had the 
spirit to stand up for a Magna Charta.” But with all this 
servitude, they have ever carried their aristocratic pretensions 





* M, Clause] de Coussergues, a French Royalist of distinction, in a work 
which he published in 1823, declared, that among the many Spanish Royalists 
whom he met with in the South of France, he found the most influential holding 
the opinion stated in the text. This opinion, it is well known, has gathered 
strength amid the revolutions which have since convulsed the Peninsula. P 
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to the most ridiculous excess ; and shut up in a sort of oriental 
caste, have detached themselves from the rest of the commu- 
nity. The same oppression which they endure from their 
czars, they inflict upon their serfs, who are sunk to a very low 
degree of moral and political degradation. 
ussia received her faith from the missionaries of Byzan- 

tium ; and was, unhappily, drawn into the schism which 
severed the Greek from the Universal Church. Dependent, 
like all schismatical Churches, on the will of the secular 
power, the Russian Church, especially since the time of Peter 
the Great, has fallen into the most ignominious servitude. 
Her dogmas have remained dead readin. aren possessing little 
influence on opinion, on the state, or on science; and her 
noble ritual, losing its high and touching significancy, has 
degenerated into an empty ceremonial. Ignorance and 
inebriety are the ordinary characteristics of her inferior 
clergy ; and her | aa deriving from them little religious 
instruction, are addicted to many superstitions and vices. 

The violent efforts of Peter the Great to engraft on his 
barbarian subjects an off-shoot of European civilization, and 
the abuse which, in the course of the eighteenth century, was 
made of that civilization, are cursorily pointed out by our 
author. He dwells with much satisfaction on the many 
internal reforms and ameliorations, for which Russia is 
indebted to the government of the late Emperor Alexander,— 
ameliorations which confer as much honour on his memory, 
as the zeal and courage wherewith he defended against the 
enemy the independence of his empire. With the following 
passage we must close our extracts from this excellent work. 


“By the exertions of this government, the higher members of 
the clerical order have risen in respect and dignity, and its inferior 
members have advanced in knowledge and intellectual culture; for 
eight and fifty seminaries prepare, at the public cost, young men 
for the service of the Church, while six well-endowed Universities 
supply the necessities of the state. In Livonia, Courland, and 
Esthonia, the gradual emancipation of the serfs, conducted on an 
intelligent plan, is well-nigh completed; the regulation relative to 
the peasantry has been established; communal judicatures and 
district courts of justice have been instituted ; and in Finland, courts 
of arbitration for diminishing the number of law-suits have been 
introduced. To all peasants in the empire the right has been con- 
ceded of establishing manufactories ; a privilege which was formerly 
granted only to the nobility, and to the merchants of the first and 
second class. The example of the crown, exciting among the nobles 
a laudable spirit of emulation, they have everywhere exhibited 
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towards their dependants a milder treatment; and throughout the 
whole empire, many of the serfs, by a free contract with their predial 
lords, have been enfranchised. 

“ The Odnoworzji, as they are called, said to be about two millions 
in number, enjoy the possession of freedom of person and of estate, 
having the right to sell and acquire property, and are distinguished 
from the nobility only by the obligation of military service. 

“ These, together with the six millions of citizens who dwell in 1800 
cities, and with all the soldiers, whose term of service, limited to 25 
years, has expired, and who then by the laws of the empire are declared 
free, form the nucleus of an independent third estate, which accord- 
ing to the natural course of things must constantly increase. And 
as hereby the internal prosperity of the empire is promoted, so its 
external security is guaranteed by that girdle of colonization, which 
stretches from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and wherein has been 
established a military caste, according to the principles of the feudal 
system, like to those earlier settlements of Cossacks organized in 
the Ukraine.”—pp. 269-70. 

We should willingly multiply our quotations from this 
important work, but the space which we have already devoted 
to it reminds us that we must proceed to consider a work 
of equal interest, but of a different character. The impor- 
tant political work which we have reviewed was the pro- 
duction of our author’s manhood; we pass to the great 
theologico-philosophical work, which stands next at the 
head of our article, and is the fruit of his honoured age. In 
the Christian Mysticism the genius of Gérres shines forth with 
a more tempered splendour—a tone of serener wisdom, and a 
less vehement, but not less persuasive eloquence, pervades the 
book. It is calculated, we think, to form an epoch in the 
history of the Church; for, in consequence of the false spirit of 
Rationalism, diffused by the Reformation, and by the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century,—and by whose contagious 
breath even many Catholics were, in a greater or less degree, 
affected, the Mystical Theology has sunk into. too general 
neglect and disfavour. Yet is this theology intertwined with 
the very roots of Christianity; and such neglect, whenever it 
occurs, argues a deadness of the moral sense, a decline of faith, 
and a relaxation of piety. 

‘I'wo volumes of the present work have already appeared ; 
and the third volume is shortly expected. In the first book 
the author examines the physical structure of man, and the 
various organs through which he is made susceptible of 
mystical influences and operations. ‘This portion of the work 
is extremely difficult and obscure, and to such as are unac- 
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uainted with physiology, for the most part unintelligible. 
The second book proves, that the germ of all Christian 
mysticism is to be found in the Bible; and traces its progress 
and developement through the different ages of the Church, 
showing how that progress was either retarded or promoted by 
the external destinies of religion. The third book is devoted 
to what the author calls the Purifying Mysticism; or that 
wherein the appetites of sense, the feelings of the soul, and the 
faculties of the mind, undergo a sort of ascetic training ; and 
the individual is prepared for entering on the higher degrees 
of mystic contemplation. The fourth book treats of the 
mystical illumination in its first stage, when it has still much 
connexion with the natural objects and with the present state 
of existence ; and the fifth book, of the highest degree of ec- 
static illumination, when the soul is ane absorbed in con- 
templation of the mysteries of Heaven. Here closes the second 
volume. In the third the author will devote two books to the 
consideration of the Demoniacal Mysticism. Such is a brief 
outline of this vast work, whereof our limits will permit us to 
review, at present, but a comparatively small portion. As soon 
as the third volume shall appear, we shall make it a point of 
duty to recur to the subject, and devote a lengthened critique 
to the work. 

The difficulty and obscurity of the first book induces us to 
pass it over, especially as it is unnecessary to the elucidation 
of the one to which we shall now more particularly call the 
reader’s attention. We shall in a later review of the work 
have occasion, now and then, to refer to it. The second 
book, the most interesting and important, as it characterizes 
the successive epochs of Christian Mysticism, shall now be 
brought under consideration. 

After describing the physical substratum for Mysticism, 
whether of a good or evil kind, which the human organization 
presents, M. Gorres arrives at the immediate object of his 
enquiries, the Christian Mysticism. He proves that the 
religious Mysticism has its roots in the dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Redemption. After pointing out 
with great ability the mystical relations in the birth, life, 
death, and resurrection of our Lord, he concludes, very justly, 
with the following observation :— 

“The beginning, centre, and term of all Mysticism, lead us back 
to the most inward mystery of Christianity. They, consequently, 
who acknowledge Christianity, yet deny Mysticism, must see how 
they can reconcile this contradiction with themselves.” 


But if our divine Lord, by descending from heaven, and 
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taking flesh, hath united the earth more closely to heaven, He 
must needs send down his most precious gifts and graces upon 
those mortals, infirm as they are, whom he hath charged with 
the continuation of that divine work. 

“This was now consummated, when He sent down the paraclete 
upon those whom he had before sent forth as his missionaries, to 
cast out demonsin his name; and this paraclete had, in a mighty 
wind and in tongues of fire, rained down his gifts upon the apostles, 
gathered together in their master’s name, and had made them, drunk 
with a new wine of light, begin to prophecy in other tongues. The 
power of the Divinity, which before had come down upon the Virgin, 
and had united itself with the essence of Him who was to be born 
of her, had now overshadowed the disciples. And that typical 
essential act was now reflected in an imitative formal act ;—the first 
in the series of all that were to follow. 

“As the form of the new progenitor, clothed with a human 
essence, was engendered for them as the restored image of God, so 
were they engendered as the first-born of his new race ; and, by right 
of filiation, his heritage was transferred unto them, and a holy one 
was born out of them. With this transfer of his inheritance his 
power also must be entrusted to them; and the measure of that 
power, within the compass of the human faculties, must depend upon 
their merit. Hence,as He had exercised dominion over external 
nature, this dominion was imparted to them also. The elements 
must obey them; the night, which veils all material objects, must 
open to the light of their intellectual eye; fulness of blessings is 
confided to their hands; the three regions of the invisible world are 
revealed unto them; and the ladder is planted with its foot on 
the earth, and its summit reaching into the depths of heaven, and 
down it angels descend to an earth ransomed and atoned for. 
Mysticism, whose super-historical origin must be fixed in the Incar- 
nation itself, had now, entering within the limits of time, struck roots 
within the world of history ; and transmitted from those who had 
received its first gifts, it could be handed down as a fidei-commissum 
from generation to generation. Every one, who practising the 
duties of a child, obtains thereby the rights of a child, can appro- 
priate these gifts to himself, in the same manner as the air belongs 
to all who inhale it: and so long as the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, all thus taken constitutes the possession and the heritage of 
him who takes it. But there is no Thabor without a Calvary; no 
trausfiguration without suffering ; no gift without service ; no wonder- 
working power without perfect obedience; no exaltation without 
humiliation :—this is the immutable fundamental law in the mystical 
region; because He, who there rules, hath so ordained it, and hath 
confirmed the ordinance by his own example.”— vol. i. pp. 174-5. 

The holy Apostle of the Gentiles has enumerated the various 
spiritual gifts, which, destined for the outward use and advan- 
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tage of the Church, may be called the exoteric Mysticism, in 
opposition to the internal and sanctifying graces of the esoteric 


kind. 


“ Now,” saith he, “there are diversities of graces, but the same 
spirit. And there are diversities of ministries, but the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of operations, but the same God, who 
worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man unto profit. To one, indeed, by the Spirit is given the 
word of wisdom; and to another the word of knowledge, according 
to the same Spirit. To another, faith in the same Spirit; to another 
the grace of healing in one Spirit. To another the working of mira- 
cles; to another, prophecy ; to another, the discerning of spirits; to 
another, divers kinds of tongues: to another, interpretation of 
speeches.”—1] Cor. xii. 1-11. 


With what abundance these holy gifts were showered upon 
the apostles and first preachers of Christianity, the sacred 
Scriptures will inform us. And how common was their occur- 
rence in the ages which immediately followed, the writings of 
the early fathers will attest. And though far more rare in 
later times, yet whenever they have been requisite to the 
defence and propagation of the Gospel, that Divine Spirit, 
who watcheth over the preservation of his Church, hath never 
failed to confer them on the chosen instruments of his mercy. 

In the next chapter, M. Gorres speaks of the Mysticism of 
the desert, or of those first Christian recluses, who treading in 
the footsteps of the Baptist, retired from a corrupt world, 
devoted themselves to prayer and contemplation, and, by their 
powerful example, preached up to all Christians the kingdom 
of penance. He opens the subject with the following lofty 
reflections upon that mysterious region, which, as in its times 
of Heathenism, it had given itself up, with all its energy, to 
the dark rites of magic, so after its conversion to the true 
faith, entered with foremost zeal upon the paths of Christian 
Mysticism. 

“ All Mysticism, especially the esoteric kind, requires for its cul- 
ture and developement great stillness and seclusion, in order that the 
faculties and energies of the human mind may not be dissipated by 
a variety of objects; but that, self-collected, the soul may list to the 
gentle voice of heaven, and in the deepest secrecy solemnize the 
mysteries of amore exalted existence. Such quiet did the human 
mind, weary of the turmoil of the ancient world and its mere natural 
existence, find in the solitudes of the east; and it did not fail toseek 
a refuge therein. As it carried into the wilderness the new ac- 
quisition of Christianity, and there planted it, the latter soon struck 
root in the propitious soil, and flourished in a manner peculiar to 
that region. 
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“ Together with Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and the countries 
of the Euphrates, the deserts in the Valley of the Nile, were, in an 
especial manner, favourable to Christian Mysticism. In that valley, 
from primeval times, the Mizraim had settled—a race in tempera- 
ment and passions most fiery—in their disposition children of night— 
and in their intellectual pursuits searching the deepest and most 
mysterious secrets of natural science. Their national stream, which, 
flowing from a concealed source, watered and nourished their home, 
and to which the Etesian winds conveyed from above what it poured 
into the sea through the depths below, must have appeared to their 
self-reflecting minds as an emblem of the great life of nature itself; 
which in a constant alternation of movements emanates from, and 
again flows back to its centre; and all history must have looked like 
a continuation of this great metempsychosis in nature. In this 
spirit, they made all the institutions of private life, the constitution 
of their state, as well as their religious worship, a figure of the uni- 
verse ; and by the stream of ages they had erected their pyramids, 
like frontier columns of primeval times, which, questioned as to their 
origin, could give noanswer. So their gods were worldly potentates ; 
their dynasties, with their various changes, evolutions of great 
periods in the transmigrations of the gods ; their temples copies of 
the starry palaces they inhabit; and in the breast of their sphinxes 
lay concealed all the enigmas of existence, which old night had given 
to the day to solve. As the surface or luminous side of their land 
was to them an image of heaven; so its depths, or opaque side, 
were in their view a figure of the abyss and its powers ; and while 
the first half in the grand circle of the transmigration of souls from 
ascending to descending grades, traversed the regions of life, the 
second part of that circle lay through Amenthes. But here they 
aimed at solemnity, and therefore had they snatched from death an 
appearance of life to impart to their dead bodies; and the integu- 
ment of the mind, invested in all the brilliant colours of existence, 
they preserved asa mummy. And so had these dreaming night- 
walkers of history gone their round of the world, and when three 
thousand years* were to be accomplished, looked forward to the 
final consummation. 

“ The number of centuries was not yet completed, when that view 
of the world had outlasted its time, and Christianity had offered 
another, which the earnest meditative spirit of this people soon ap- 
propriated. Instead of the old centre of nature, a higher spiritual 
medium was now presented to its view. Before the new light which 
emanated from the gospel, the old light of nature sunk into the 
shade, and appeared like night by the side of it, and earthly 
existence, in opposition to that higher life now revealed, seemed 
only another species of death. Hereby the whole view of things 
must be inverted. If ancient Egypt, in her chambers of the dead, 





* This is an allusion to the great secular period of the old Egyptians. 
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had gathered around her mummies, which she regarded as chrysalized 
souls—all the illusion of existence, in order as it were to vivify death; 
in the modern Egypt, on the other hand, Christianity, by that con- 
tempt of the world which she inculcated, and which was there 
regarded as her most distinctive trait, annihilated the earthly life, 
so that in the walking mummy which remained, the unchained soul 
might be set free, and no longer consume the body like a devouring 
flame, but like a mild light play around it.”—vol. i. pp. 181-2. 


It was in Upper and Lower Egypt, in the fearful wastes 
that spread on either side of the Nile, towards the Red 
Sea, or towards the Libyan sands, that the “ Fathers of 
the Desert” loved more particularly to fix their abode. But 
these holy eremites were to be found scattered in the Libyan 
Cyrene, in different parts of the Holy Land, by Bethlehem, 
on Mount Olivet, at Jericho, on the banks of the Jordan, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. We find them also 
in the wilderness, near Cyrrhus, two days’ journey from 
Antioch; then, towards Berrhza, on the mount near Teleda, 
on the Cilician frontier; again, near Nisibis, on the frontiers 
between the Roman and Persian empires; lastly, near 
Ancyra, and in various other places. 

These holy recluses were the original and model of all later 
monastic institutes: hence the interest which attaches to their 
history. Often as the subject has been handled, yet from the 
attractive pen of our author it has acquired all the freshness 
of novelty. M. Gorres gives a most interesting description of 
the origin and progress of the eremitical life; the gradual 
formation of the cenobitical institute ; its rules.of discipline ; 
the eminent virtues and astonishing austerities of these holy 
contemplatives; their trials, their temptations, their consola- 
tions, and the great services which they rendered to the 
Church by their instruction, as well as by example, and to 
mankind by their industry, their hospitality, and their charity. 
He next proceeds to show, by examples drawn from the 
lives of St. Anthony, St. Macarius, and other saints, that the 
high spiritual graces of the Holy Spirit, enumerated by the 
apostle, and adverted to above, were vouchsafed to the men of 
the desert. We find them possessing the gift of faith, the 
basis of all the others; the gift of wisdom; the grace of heal- 
ing in the Spirit; the power of working miracles; the gift of 
prophecy; the discerning of spirits; the speaking divers kinds 
of tongues; and the interpretation of speeches. We find, too, 
in the lives of these first anchorites of the Church, many of 
those other supernatural phenomena which occupy so promi- 
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nent a place in the history of the later Christian mystics ; such 
as visions, prophetic dreams, and the ecstacy in its various 
forms. We need not add, that in this, as in every other 
portion of the work, the examples adduced are of the most 
cogent kind, and supported by the most authentic evidence. 

The next chapter is entitled the “ Mysticism of Martyr- 
dom,” and is also very beautiful. We do not remember to 
have met in any work with so vivid and graphic a portrait of 
the constancy and courage wherewith these spiritual heroes, 
in the cause of Christ, braved suffering, torture, and death in 
its most ghastly shapes. 

If the recluses, who, in holy solitude, waged a long, slow 
warfare against the concupiscence of the flesh, and the demons 
that prey upon lone bosoms, were refreshed and rewarded in 
the combat by such high spiritual graces and consolations, 
what an abundance of heavenly gifts must be showered upon 
those whose bodies, as well as souls, were exposed to all the 
trials and assaults which the malice of men and the craft of 
hell could devise. The author cites a few striking examples 
of the visions and revelations which cheered and supported 
these holy combatants in their dreadful warfare. It is re- 
markable that these visions have a character of antique sim- 
ae: distinguishing them from those with which the later 

ystics were favoured. 

After having described the practical Mysticism of the holy 
anchorites, and of the martyrs, M. Gérres draws our attention 
to the speculative Mysticism of the early ages of the Church. 

While the policy of the state, united with popular fanaticism, 
was plying every engine for the destruction of the infant 
Church, a false philosophy lent its aid to combat a foe which, 
it well knew, menaced its very existence. The hostile schools 
of Zeno and Epicurus had leagued to assail Christianity in its 
very origin; but it had afterwards to encounter a still more 
formidable adversary in the Neo-Platonic philosophy. This 
philosophy, founded at Alexandria in the course of the third 
century, by Ammonius Saccas, an apostate from Christianity, 
and developed successively by Plotinus, Porphyrius, lamblicus, 
and Proclus, had, for its two-fold object, the renovation of 
paganism, and the destruction of the Christian religion. The 
nature of this philosophy has been succinctly but ably defined 
by a distinguished colleague of M. Gorres, in a passage which 
we shall take the liberty of translating. ‘The new Plato- 
nists,” says Professor Dollinger in his recent excellent Manual 
of Church History,—“'The new Platonists endeavoured to 
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prove that, amid all the variety and diversity of incidental 
points and outward forms, an essential internal unity pervaded 
all philosophical systems, as well as popular creeds; and then 
they wished to compound, into one harmonious whole, the one 
philosophy with the one — and to purify and ennoble 
the faith and worship of Polytheism, partly by tracing them 
back to some old, common, fundamental truths, as well as by 
an allegorical explanation of the Mythi; partly by the alliance 
with philosophy, and partly, in fine, by the adoption of 
Christian ideas.”* 

To the unity of Christianity these philosophers opposed the 
false unity presented by a forced and artificial conglomeration 
of the most absurd, inconsistent, and contradictory opinions. 
Against the universality and antiquity of our religion, whose 
roots reach through Judaism unto the primitive revelation, 
they confronted all the local, conflicting, and varying super- 
stitions and errors of heathenism, transformed by the subtle 
alembic of their school into an airy and shapeless substance. 
Lastly, they set off, against the belies: of Christianity, their 
system of inflated ethics, and the sort of philosophical asceti- 
cism, the celibacy, prayer, and fasting, practised inimitation of 
the Christians by some of their leaders. 

“ The defenders of the Christian Church,” says M. Gorres, “ met 
these attacks in a two-fold manner. Some adopted a polemical 
course in respect to the new philosophy. At times they pointed out 
the untenableness of many of its hypotheses ; next the arbitrary in- 
terpretations it gave to ancient Myths and philosophical opinions ; 
then they showed the violent and unnatural union of opposite prin- 
ciples which it attempted: or penetrating still deeper into the essence 
of this system, they laid open its fundamental pantheistic errors, and 
the pernicious consequences of such doctrines. Other apologists 
again, passing over what was erroneous, artificial, and sophistical 
in this system, and confining themselves to those portions of truth 
which it undeniably contained, demonstrated that Christianity in 
its simplicity possessed all those truths, in a purer, clearer, and more 
solid manner, and that while from the limited capacity of the human 
mind, science could make but a gradual approximation to the truth, 
Christianity possessed the round, rational expression of that truth, 
and as it were, the quadratures of all its curves. This latter course 
was adopted by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Synesius, and 
others, partly indeed not without danger to dogma, then not rigidly 
defined: while the polemical apologists were equally successful in 
the line of defence they pursued.”—p. 226, vol. i. 





* See Lehrbuch der Kirchen Geschichte, von Dr. Joh. Dillinger, vol. i. p. 25. 
Landshut, 1836. 
VOL. VI.—-NO. XI. F 
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But it was necessary that a system of Christian ey 
should be erected, which, in solidity, grandeur, and elevation, 
should far surpass this gaudy and fantastic fabric of ——- 
paganism. This, accordingly, was to be found in the mystica 

writings falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, first 
bishop of Athens.* The real author lived at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, and wrote a series of treatises on the 
nature of the Godhead, on the divine names, on the celestial 
hierarchy of spirits, on the divine judgments, on the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, and, lastly, on symbolical and on mystical 
theology. Several of these profound and remarkable writings 
have been lost; those which are extant well deserve the 
attention of the philosopher and the divine; for, independently 
of their intrinsic merit, they exerted a great influence on the 
theological and metaphysical speculations of the Middle Age. 
Our author has given a brief but interesting analysis of them. 

After having thus described the scamtesteid the specula- 
tive Mysticism of the early ages of the Church, when the 
influence of Christianity was confined exclusively to the family 
and the individual, our author proceeds to descant on the 
social Mysticism, or the influence which, after her alliance 
with the state, this daughter of heaven exerted on the political 
institutions, the laws, the manners, and the arts and sciences, 
of the nations of the Middle Age. In this part of his book 
the great historical genius of Gérres shines forth in all its 
splendour; and we here easily recognize the hand of the 
master, whose historical portraitures we have in the former 
work had occasion to admire. 

The pseudo-Dionysius, and, after him, most of the Mystics, 
designate three successive periods in the spiritual progress of 
the soul :—the period of purification, the period of illumina- 
tion, and the period of perfection or consummation. A simi- 
lar progression is, in our author’s opinion, discernible in 
the history of Christendom. The ages which elapsed from 
the invasion of the Germanic nations, down to the restoration 
of the western empire by Charlemagne,—ages during which 
fire and sword had uprooted and burned out the tares and 
rank weeds from the European soil, and fitted it to receive 
the seeds of a higher civilization,—he calls the period of 
purification. ‘This period is described in the following power- 
ful passage ; of which the first part may, perhaps, remind the 





* M. Gorres shows that it was not from any intention to deceive, but from a 
deep mystical idea, that the author of these writings assumed the name of 
Dionysius, first bishop of Athens. 
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reader of the splendid chapter on the Germanic invasions in 
F. Schlegel’s Philosophy of History; and the latter part 
must prove gratifying to every British and Irish Catholic, 
from the All, tribute it pays to old Erin :— 


“ The guiding hand of Providence had prepared in the forests 
of Northern Europe, and also in the steppes of Northern Asia, as 
well as in the deserts of the Arabian peninsula, rich plastic matter 
for these new formations. As the time had now arrived, and Pro- 
vidence let loose the flood from the former, and then from the latter 
region, it would seem as if a second time ‘ the windows of Heaven 
had been opened, and the fountains of the great deep broken up.” 
Long had the floods of the Germanic migration, rising ever higher 
and higher, been arrested by the mounds of the Eastern and 
Western Empire; and when the Asiatic Huns came to swell the 
tide of invasion, resistance was rendered utterly impossible. The 
Western Empire was overflooded; the Eastern Empire, whose exis- 
tence was prolonged with difficulty, now seemed, when the inunda- 
tions from the South had set in, and soon penetrated even to the 
walls of its capital, to stand like some disruptured isle of elder 
formation, amid the new which had every where sprung up, and by 
its rottenness proclaimed aloud the necessity of that renovation 
which had elsewhere occurred. * * * 

“Christianity, covered over by these inundations, yet retaining its 
productive power fresh and indestructible, brought order and beauty 
out of the chaos of conflicting elements; and rapidly overtopping 
the mass of fragments piled above it, clothed them with fresh 
verdure, and rendered their barren nakedness productive. * * 

“ Amid the struggles and efforts which filled up the ages from the 
overthrow of the old order of things down to the establishment of 
the new, that species of Mysticism, which was connected with 
martyrdom, had ample opportunities for developement. Christi- 
anity had had all the time necessary to take firm and deep root 
throughout the whole extent of the Roman empire. Now, when 
the inundations had come down from the North, it had to contend 
with a new species of heathenism ; and then again when the tem- 
pestuous invasion had rolled up from the South, it had to combat 
with that new species of Judaism, which the sons of the desert had 
fashioned. Equally severe was the struggle which arose between 
the different confessions of Christianity, when Arianism encountered 
the old Catholic doctrine; especially when the sectarian spirit, united 
to policy, urged the Vandal kings in Africa to the wildest and 
most fanatical persecution. In all these struggles, thousands of 
victims bled; but their faith stood by their side to minister conso- 
lation ; and the same mystical enthusiasm, which on the bloody path 
of martyrdom had raised their predecessors above themselves, did 
not deny them its aid. All not engaged in the combat took refuge 
in the ark of the Church, which amid the mighty swell of waters 
floating hither and thither, guarded the treasures concealed within 

F2 
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it; and while amid the general tumult of the times, it secured a 
peaceful asylum to religious meditation, it continually promoted 
the contemplative, as well as heroic, martyrdom. Such an asylum 
was found from the middle of the fifth century in the green Emerald 
Isle, the ancient Erin ; whose secluded situation and watery boun- 
daries, as they had once served to protect her from the disorders of 
the Roman empire, now sheltered her from the storms of the migra- 
tion of nations.* Thither, seeking protection with St. Patrick, the 
Church had migrated to take up her winter quarters, and had 
lavished all her blessings on the people who gave her so hospitable 
a reception. Under her influence the manners of the nation were 
rapidly refined; monasteries and schools flourished on all sides; 
and as the former were distinguished for their austere discipline and 
ascetic piety, so the latter were conspicuous for their cultivation of 
science. While the flames of war were blazing around her, the 
green isle enjoyed the sweets of repose. When we look into the 
ecclesiastical life of this people, we are almost tempted to believe 
that some potent spirits had transported over the sea, the cells of 
the valley of the Nile with all their hermits, its monasteries with all 
their inmates, and had settled them down in the Western Isle; an 
isle, which in the lapse of three centuries, gave eight hundred and 
fifty saints to the Church, won over to Christianity the North of 
Britain, and soon after a large portion of the yet pagan Germany ; 
and while it devoted the utmost attention to the sciences, cultivated 
with especial care the Mystical Contemplation in her religious com- 
munities, as well as in the saints whom they produced.”—pp. 235-7. 

The great order of Benedict was in this tempestuous period 
a beacon of piety and learning. ‘This excellent body of men 
fertilized the most sterile lands, collected all the most valuable 
monuments they could discover in the shipwreck of ancient 
learning, planted schools, cultivated sacred and profane lite- 
rature, and sent forth hosts of missionaries for the conversion 
of the heathen. 

In the Eastern empire also, much as the old religious com- 
munities in general had degenerated from their pristine 
fervour, our author shows that even in Asia and Africa, there 
were some, which down to the epoch of the Saracen invasions, 
still guarded the sacred fire of ascetic devotion and mystical 
contemplation. 

We now approach the second period in European civiliza- 
tion, termed by M. Gorres the period of illumination, and 
which extends from the latter part of the eleventh, to the 
commencement of the thirteenth century. This period is 





* See History of the Christian Church, by” Dollinger, Ist vol. 2nd part, p. 174. 
Landshut. 
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distinguished by great reforms in the Church, in the state, 

and in the school. The Church, emancipated from the secular 

power, works many salutary reforms in her monastic orders 

and other spiritual fraternities; enforces the strict observance 

of the old practice of celibacy on her ministers; and rescues 

from the dark dominion of idolatry, the Sclavonians and Bul- 
arians in the East, and the Scandinavian nations in the 
orth of Europe. 

In the state the lawless spirit of universal warfare is curbed 
and restrained by the institution called the “Truce of God:” 
the German empire, though limited in extent, becomes more 
consolidated; and the various European kingdoms dismem- 
bered from the Germanic body, grow up in vigorous and 
— independence. On the whole, while Islam had, in 
a political and intellectual point of view, become stationary, 
and the Byzantine empire was approaching its last agony, the 
Christian nations of the West were rapidly advancing in order, 
liberty, and civilization. 

In the schools this period witnessed many important changes. 
The establishment of Universities, the adoption of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, the bold spring which metaphysical specu- 
lation now took, and the bright + ve of poetry and art, have 
rendered this epoch for ever memorable. 

The best symbol and representative of this age of moral 
and intellectual regeneration, M. Gorres finds in the great 
Burgundian saint, St. Bernard; and the account which he 

ives of the life, miracles, and writings, of this last of the 
athers, is one of the most beautiful and interesting passages 
in his work. We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
cite any portion of it. 

We now reach the third epoch in European civilization, or 
the period of high perfection. ‘This was the time which 
elapsed from the commencement of the thirteenth century 
down to its close ; an age which witnessed the most astonish- 
ing developement of energy in Church and State. M. Gorres 
enters into a very —— parallel between the constitution 
of the Church, and the political constitution of the several 
European states, particularly the Germanic Empire. He 
shows how both consist of a hierarchy of corporations: how 
both are thoroughly of a mystical nature, both in themselves 
and in their mutual relations. He then finely contrasts the 
moral and political institutions of Islam, with those of 
Christendom. 


“ Between Christendom, thus organically constructed, and even in. 
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her counterparts bound together by one living animating spirit, and 
the empire of Islam—a mass congregated by hazard—the same 
mystical instinct, which had produced that diversity of organism, 
must lead to a violent conflict. 

The Ishmaelite empire, founded near the fountain of water in the 
wilderness, by the natural son, whom the bond-woman bore to the 
old, common progenitor,* had made a violent invasion on Christ- 
endom. Forming in every respect a direct contrast with the latter, 
Islam flourished in its own peculiar way. Of religious, civil, and 
domestic freedom, there could in this kingdom of blind force be no 
question ; nay, the servant of Allah was his slave, whom he held 
fast bound in the chains of destiny. And how could he, who lay 
trammelled in the bonds of lust, hope to escape the scourge of the 
representative of this God of fate? As the ethics of this religion 
are thoroughly pautheistic, it must necessarily lead to a pantheistic 
Mysticism, whereof we find a striking example in Sufism. In the 
social relations there could be as little free subordination of divi- 
ded powers; there could only be a slavish subjection; so that 
after the high-priest had absorbed the emperor, and now the 
emperor the priest, nought remained in public life but the army, 
and in domestic life but the harem. , 

“To the Church, an empire so constituted eould appear nought 
else than an abomination of the abyss, a specire of antique error 
that had emerged from the bosom of old night, a delusive phantom of 
demoniacal agency. And as she prepared to resist with all her power 
its farther inroads into her kingdom of light, she made her first ap- 
peal to her advocate and protector, the emperor, and then to all the 
other secular potentates. These potentates also had good reason to 
obey the summons ; for the caliphate having become the prey of the 
old heroes of Turan, a race of bold Asiatic cavaliers, and the sword of 
the Turks having concentrated its divided strength in an Eastern 
empire, the safety of the whole European commonwealth was most 
seriously endangered. And it was only by a general rising of the 
European nations, under the standard of one universal, all-mastering 
idea, that Christendom could be rescued from total subjugation. 
This idea was the deliverance of that place, where the first fruits 
of the resurrection had left to all succeeding times the pledge of 
immortality, from the desecrating hands of the unbelievers. Of 
that sacred place the demon with all his powers had obtained pos- 
session; where the Heavens had once opened, yawned now the 
abyss of Hell. Such an abomination could net be tolerated ; and 
thus did this purely mystical idea call forth the Crusades, and arm 
the whule West against the East; Pope and Emperor at the head 
of the combat.”—pp. 259-60. 


The author next shows, in many beautiful pages, the 
iufluence of Christian Mysticism on the architecture, the 
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painting, the philosophy, and the poetry, of the thirteenth 
century. In no age had Mysticism so thoroughly impreg- 
nated all the institutions of life, and all the paodlbistidit of 
enius. 

' The chapter which follows is on the religious orders of 
modern times; and it is one of the most interesting in the 
work before us. The following is the last extract we can 
venture to make. 


“When Christianity had penetrated among the nations of the 
West, it was the religious orders which headed her victorions march. 
They settled down with her in the new territories, took root with 
her, and bloomed and flourished through the three successive epochs 
of her developement. In the midst of the first period, when the spirit 
breathing from above had stirred up a sea of nations, that, mounting 
higher and higher, burst in wild eruptions over the continents, St. 
Benedict and his sister Scholastica sowed the seed of their two-fold 
order, and the tempest of the times quickly scattered the winged seed 
over all the countries of Europe. Penetrating into the forests of 
savage lands, the monks courageously began the struggle with the 
wild unbound elements of physical, as well as intellectual nature; 
and, at last, after various alternations of recurring, and again allayed 
outbursting, and again subdued violence, which repeatedly buried 
the seeds that yet again lifted their green tops, the unwearied exer- 
tions of the missionaries rendered them masters of the wild ferment. 
And so they were able to enjoy the calm spring-tide of the Caro- 
lingian sway. But, as want, and distress, and struggle, have ever 
proved more salutary to human nature, than ease, and repose, and 
enjoyment, and abundance, so this was evinced in the religious 
orders; sunshine and the mild air had rendered them soft and effe- 
minate. Hence, when under the later Carolingians, at the com- 
mencement of the tenth century, the tempest was again unchained, 
when the Lombards in Italy, the Saracens in Spain, the Normans in 
the North-west and North of Europe, and the Sclavonians in the 
North-east, were spreading desolation, and the Huns were renewing 
their excesses in Eastern Europe, and everywhere disorder, civil 
war, tyranny, and lawless rapine, had raised their heads, these reli- 
gious orders no longer possessed the zeal and energy sufficient to 
enable them to sustain with courage the renewed combat. They no 
longer observed rule or discipline ; and in crowds did the inmates of 
the cloister return to the world, there to prolong their existence. 
Hence, enthusiastic spirits must arise in the very bosom of these 
monastic institutions, to enkindle anew the dying embers. Bernon, 
Odon, Ademar, Odilon, who successively departed this life, in the 
years 927, 942, 994, and 1048, received, one after the other, this lofty 
mission. Cluni, in Burgundy, was the theatre of their activity ; and 
by their united, persevering exertions, the Benedictine order in the 
Reform, called from that place, flourished anew in many ramifica- 
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tions that issued from thence, and extended their renovating power 
even to the monastery of Hirschan, in the remote German North. 
At the instigation of Cardinal Peter Damian, the Popes had in two 
councils effected the reform of the canons regular, and brought them 
back to the rule of St. Augustine. Hereby the Church entered the 
second great climacteric year of its developement. The flow of na- 
tional migrations had subsided—but the flow of ideas had, on that 
account, commenced, and filled up the larger portion of this period. 

The struggle between the spiritual and secular powers, in the dis- 
pute respecting investitures, had distracted and convulsed Church 
and State, even to their deepest foundations. All the worst parts of 
human nature, even in times of peace with difficulty restrained, had, 
in these days of general dissolution, espied their advantage ; and, as 
the barriers gave way before the tide of corruption, and lewd priests 
and tyrannical warriors leagued together, society was dissolved in its 
inmost elements. This must, consequently, urge all the earnest, 
vigorous, and religious spirits in the Church, to concert measures 
for her aid and deliverance, and to oppose to the general corruption, 
a concentration of their strength in religious orders, full of youthful 
activity, and glowing with new-born zeal. Thus the rise of many 
such communities, was a result’of this re-action of the sanatory spirit 
in the Church. 

“ But yet, such was the veneration entertained at that time for St. 
Benedict, that all the founders of these new institutes, established 
them on the basis of his rule ; differing from him only in this respect, 
that of the two species of monks whom he admitted, the anchorets 
and the cenobites, some decided for the former, and others for the 
latter, while a few endeavoured to combine the two kinds with each 
other.”—pp- 269-70. 

In taking leave of this work for the present, we shall endea- 
vour to sum up in a few words its principal merits. The first 
quality which must strike the reader, is an erudition so extra- 
ordinary for a layman, in every branch of hagiography, in 
ecclesiastical history, and in the writings of the fathers, as well 
as the Mystics of all ages of the Church. Knowing that the 
curious and marvellous narratives he recites, needed the fullest 
and most authentic evidence, he has been careful to give exact 
references as to all the authorities he quotes; and the margin 
of his pages bears witness to the diligence of his enquiries. In 
the next place, the work is characterized by an extreme clear- 
ness, vividness, and vigour of description, in the narrative 
parts, as well as by an extraordinary depth and comprehen- 
siveness of view in the general reflections. Lastly, the admi- 
rable piety, the high ascetic spirituality which pervades this 
work, is, as we have before said, one of its principal charms. 
Its object is to reveal the glory of God in his saints—to dis- 
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play the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Almighty, in the 
miracles wrought by his faithful servants—and in the revela- 
tions and other supernatural gifts, which he hath imparted to 
them. If, on the one hand, by a body of evidence so strong, 
so compact, so irrefragable, it hath proved the existence and 
perpetuity of such gifts in the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
and, consequently, its divine origin and divine preservation, 
so, on the other hand, by the many edifying examples it brings 
forward of every Christian virtue, by the light it throws on the 
mysterious conduct of Providence in the government of souls, 
it is eminently calculated to nourish piety and devotion. 

In conclusion, we shall endeavour, in a few words, to appre- 
ciate the genius of our author. ‘The German critic, Menzel, 
has recently compared the genius of Gérres to one of the 
noble minsters of the Middle Age. The works of this great 
writer are, indeed, quite cast in the style of the gothic archi- 
tecture; uniting to the most extraordinary elevation of thought 
and mystical depth of feeling, a rich and even fantastic variety 
of ornament. ‘To an understanding of prodigious depth and 
comprehensiveness, he unites a clear, strong, practical sense, 
averse to all rashness of speculation. His imagination is rich 
and copious, even to exuberance ; and his learning is as various 
as it is profound. His knowledge in physiology is great ; and 
his acquaintance with every branch of ancient and modern his- 
tory, perhaps, unrivalled in Germany. His style has always 
been remarkable for uncommon vigour and condensation, yet 
not unfrequently deficient in purity and elegance. In his last 
splendid production, however, on the Christian Mystics, these 
defects have almost entirely disappeared; that work, uniting 
to the deepest research and the loftiest reflections, frequent 
examples of as clear, elegant, and ‘concise narrative, as the 
German language has ever furnished. It has been urged 
against this great man, that he has dissipated his intellectual 
powers in too great a variety of pursuits. This observation is 
not entirely unfounded. 

Yet, when he shall have completed his great work on the 
Christian Mystics, and also his Lectures on Scan History, 
whereof he has published an excellent Synopsis, and in which 
we see historical science conducted on the most vast and com- 
prehensive scale, we are ata loss to conceive what better fruits 
of his genius the most fastidious could require. On the whole, 
we believe we may assert with confidence, that since the death 
of Frederick Schlegel, no man living in Germany, considered 
both as a thinker and as a writer, presents so extraordinary a 
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combination of splendid qualities as the author whose political 
writings we have reviewed. 

As a man, this illustrious character is equally entitled to 
admiration. For all who have the happiness of knowing him, 
declare, that to the high integrity oak noble intrepidity which 


have ever distinguished his public conduct, he unites in private 
life the most unaffected simplicity of manners, and the most 
fervent piety of a Christian. That he may long continue to 
be the ornament of his country, and the defender of the 
Church, must be the wish of every admirer of genius, and 
every friend of religion ! 








Art. I11.—1. Reports from the Select Committees on Foun- 
dation Schools in Ireland, together with the minutes of 
evidence. (Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 10th September 1835, and 18th August 1836.) 

2. Report from the Select Committee on Foundation Schools 
and Education in Ireland, (Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed 9th August 1838.) 


ie the subject of education in Ireland be not understood by 
every English legislator, it must be owing to his own 
idleness, his own indifference, or his own stupidity. He may 
be too idle to read the volumes of facts which vitally concern 
a nation’s happiness, he may be too indifferent to pursue the 
study with deliberate attention, or he may be too stupid to 
understand the interesting narrative and distinguish the clear 
and practical conclusion to which it should lead him; but he 
cannot excuse his ignorance by alleging that he has not all 
the requisite informatidh within his reach, brought indeed to 
his very door and laid upon his library table, in the printed 
records of the House. The Government and Parliament have, 
in their investigations into this subject, adhered to the most 
rigid principles of experimental philosophy. All the facts 
were ascertained with the most exemplary patience and caution 
before any theory of improvement was admitted. ‘There 
have been divers Committees, and several sets of Commis- 
sioners, witnesses of every class, and of every opinion, ex- 
amined and re-examined, evidence in volumes thick and fre- 
quent, condensations thereof and suggestions thereon in 
reports innumerable, and pamphlets, speeches, articles, and 
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letters, scattered like busy skirmishers over this debateable 
land 
a Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.” 


Scarcely a fact which has not been stated, no opinion which 
has not been expressed, confirmed, or refuted. ‘Twenty years 
were occupied in examining, So arom reporting, and 
debating, before a decisive conclusion was formed, or a single 
step taken. The authorities cannot surely be accused of any 
indecent haste. And singular a too, though witnesses 
of every conceivable variety in politics and religion contri- 
buted each his peculiar and distinctive mite to the mass of 
evidence, though the Boards and the Committees, at least 
those of a later date, embraced in their composition an equal 
range and conflict of opinions, yet there was not one indi- 
vidual who could deny that great abuses existed, nor one who 
ventured to question the propriety of that general scheme of 
improvement the outlines of which were suggested. ‘To add, 
if possible, astill farther sanction, the enquiry was commenced 
and conducted undera Tory administration, and was completed 
and carried into execution under a Whig ministry. And let 
not the Whigs rob the Tories of their share of the merit, if 
any merit there be, in the present system of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. ‘The Whigs were in this instance but copyists 
of the Tories ; though triumphant followers, yet at best but 
humble imitators of their Tory predecessors in office. The 
only fault, or rather misfortune of the Whig ministry, we-, that 
it fell to their iot to execute a design originated and recom- 
mended by the high and concurrent authorities of the most 
celebrated bishops and saints of the Church, ‘They concocted 
no new plan of their own,a plan never before thought of, heard 
of, spoken of, or suggested—no—they invented nothing ; they 
were not even guilty of an innovation. ‘They found in the 
official desks of their Tory precursors, certain plans upon 
paper, which they put into practice. And herein consists their 
real merit. On the subject of education in Ireland, the 
Tories had for more than twenty years been professing the 
most fair intentions. ‘The Whigs lost no time in realizing 
this long promised fairness. 

The Right Reverend, and Reverend, and other orthodox 
authorities, who at various periods, since 1806, were deputed 
to examine and report, professed to be, and therefore of course 
were, anxious that the state should provide for all the means 
of obtaining that common instruction which would make them 
better members of society, and allow each the opportunity of 
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obtaining distinct instruction in the creed of their forefathers 
without any bias or favour, so far as the aid of the state went, 
towards either the one religion or the other. The misfortune 
was that Lord Grey’s government took them at their word, 
thanked them for their labours, acknowledged the justice of 
their suggestions, and forthwith carried them into execution, 
making the plan as fair in practice, as it was plausible in design. 
Hine illz lacryme! The gentlemen meant to have had the 
execution of their own plan, to have executed it in their own 
fashion, and with their own instruments. We have before seen 
these same parties publish reports overflowing with impar- 
tiality, and flourish forth schemes of the most winning kindness 
and equal-minded charity towards all classes of Christians ; and 
then, behind the thin screen of this affectation of fairness, 
proceed to dig deep the foundations of a system of the rankest 
(we had almost said the most corrupt) proselytism, in the 
vain hope of undermining and exploding altogether Catho- 
licity in Ireland. Such was the progress of events with the 
Kildare-street Schools,—such their profession and such their 
practice. And such we may by reasonable analogy infer 
would have been the result with the National System of Edu- 
cation, a mere second edition of the Kildare-street system. 
Indeed the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, in a letter to 
the Education Commissioners of 1824, suggests, with a 
feeling of complacency which is quite enviable, and an 
innocent simplicity which is almost irresistible, “as to the 
persons to whose superintendence the education of the poor 
should be entrusted, I find that in the judgment of the Com- 
missioners it was the intention of the state, by the statutes of 
Henry VIII and William III, to commit this_important 
charge to the established clergy. I am happy to express m 
concurrence in this opinion; it appears to me, that such is 
not only the true interpretation of the statutes referred to, 
but the obvious nature of the thing; if the superintendence 
of a national system of moral education be considered as a 
duty, the obligation naturally devolves upon the established 
clergy; if, on the other hand it be regarded as a privilege 
and a mark of public confidence, they seem best entitled to 
receive such a distinction.” 


And _ in a subsequentletter he writes, “ I have alread 


expressed my opinion in a former letter, and I do not thin 

it too much to repeat it now, that the state, particularly a 
state like ours, in which so much depends upon public feeling, 
has an immediate interest in the moral and social principles 
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of its members; that this interest gives it a right, or rather 
imposes upon it an obligation, of providing a system of na- 
tional instruction ; and that the trust of superintending this 
system isnost consistently reposed in an established clergy.” 

The established — should have the superintendence of 
the system of National Education; they should have formed 
the board to distribute amongst a Catholic people the grant 
of public money: upon their shoulders should have been im- 
posed the burden of appointing treasurers, secretaries, clerks, 
and other officials connected with the central management ; 
of planting a teacher of whom they approved in the midst of 
every little community throughout the country; and of sending 
round a well disciplined corps of their own trusty inspectors, 
to clip down or to expand the system into a shape conformable 
with their own private opinions and ultimate objects. Equal 
rules and a fair system sound very good in a public report 
or an official minute, but we know too well that the equality 
and fairness are but a dead letter, a mere delusive chimera 
of the imagination, if those to whom the administration or 
superintendence be confided, choose so to superintend as 
gradually to accommodate the practice to suit their own 
purposes. 

And the reasons alleged by his Grace of Armagh why 
this superintendence of the education of the poor should be 
entrusted to the established clergy, are as singularly inap- 
propriate as the claim itself. The reason or argument 
amounts to this. Because certain statutes of Henry VIII 
and William III imposed upon the established clergy the 
duty of educating the poor, which they neglected, therefore 
now, whena new regulation becomes necessary, in consequence 
of that very neglect, those defaulters are forsooth the onl 

arties to whom that same duty should again be sanelinos 4 

o us who are not guided by the peculiar light of the Esta- 
blishment, it would seem that, when certain monies have been 
given by the state to certain parties for an express purpose, 
which purpose those parties receiving the money have neg- 
lected to fulfil, that the state, when it comes to remedy the evil 
consequences of that neglect, should take the money away 
from those parties who have misappropriated it, and make 
fresh arrangements for applying it, through other hands, to 
the purpose for which it was originally destined. The esta- 
blished clergy have been in the receipt, and had the superin- 
tendence, ae various funds, by acts of parliament and by royal 
charters, by wills and by deeds, specially applicable to the 
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education of the Irish poor, and that education they have 
miserably neglected. These are not declamatory assertions, 
they are mere facts, carrying with them a much greater weight 
of indignant condemnation, than any comments of®urs could 
convey; we will prove the facts rigidly and completely, and 
the reflections resulting from them will, we think, need no 
prompter. 

We intended to have laid before our readers a brief narra- 
tive of the remote and proximate enquiries which eventuated 
in the present system of national education in Ireland, and to 
have shown how all opinions converged towards that principle 
of joint literary and separate and independent religious 
instruction which is now in operation, with such remarks as a 
brief experience might suggest respecting both the theory and 
the practice; but as this could not in any reasonable limits 
have been combined with the history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the foundation and other public schools of Ireland, 
we have preferred giving our attention first to this latter 
branch of the subject, which is less canvassed, and therefore 
less understood, by the public, but a correct knowledge of 
which should, nevertheless, form the basis of all opinion or 
proceeding respecting education in Ireland. 

The Irish peasantry have been accused of ignorance ;—we 
have, ourselves, heard clergymen of the Establishment, in pub- 
lic meetings, unblushingly advance this accusation against 
them. As well might they be accused of a natural antipathy 
to potatoes, because they cannot get enough to appease their 
hunger. An adequate supply either of education or potatoes 
is, we know, too often unattainable. But is the poor man 
who is famishing to be taunted with his hunger by the very 
wretch who has robbed him of the means of subsistence ? 
And, by exact parity of reasoning, is the poor man to be 
taunted with his ignorance by the very parson who, havin 
the means, and the charge of instructing him, withheld the 
one and neglected the other? These very clergy of the 
Established Church, who are guilty of taunting the poor 
Irish with their ignorance, are bound by law to maintain in 
every parish a school for educating them, but which trouble 
and expense they have too generally avoided. By the 28th 
Henry Vil, ce. 15, the bishops are directed to administer an 


oath to every clergyman on his admission, “that he shall keep 
or cause to be kept within his parish a school to learn English, 
if any children of his parish come to him to learn the same ; 
taking for the keeping of the same school such convenient 
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stipend or salary as in the said land is accustomably used to 
be taken.” The 7th William III, c. 4, renews the injunction. 
Every clergyman in the enjoyment of a benefice is required to 
take an oath to observe it, in the following terms :—“I do 
solemnly swear that I will teach, or cause to be taught, an 
English school, within the vicarage or rectory of - » as 
the law in that case requires.” The same statute farther 
enacted, “'To the intent that no pretence may be made or 
used, that there was not sufficient number of schools in this 
realm to instruct and inform the youth thereof in the English 
language and other literature,” that the Act of Henry VIII, 
whereby it was provided that every incumbent should keep 
or cause to be kept an English school, &c. should be thence- 
forth strictly observed and put in execution. There are also 
Acts of 8th of George I, c. 12, s. 9, and 5th George II, c. 4, 
(extended by 50th George III, c. 33, § 1 and 2) empow- 
ering bishops and other dignitaries, and in the latter acts 
tenants intail and for life, to grant land to the minister and 
churchwardens and their successors for ever, “for the use of 
a resident schoolmaster to teach the English tongue to such 
children of poor Papists and all others as would resort to the 
same.” 

The Report of the Select Committee on Foundation 
Schools, states the object of these statutes to have been to 
provide a system of parochial and elementary education for 
the whole people, without any political or religious distinction. 
According to one construction of these acts, the clergy were 
held to be obliged to provide the school-house, to teach them- 
selves, or to provide and salary a teacher, and encouraged to 
contribute, if requisite, the land; according to another, they 
were required only to provide a school-house and teacher, but 
the teacher was to rely for his stipend on the pupils, being re- 
stricted in his ym to such amount as in the said land is 
accustomably used to be taken. According to the first con- 
struction the funds would be taken wholly ; according to the 
second, in great part from the Church: both have to a certain 
degree been practically admitted by the clergy themselves. 
Sufficient instances of its observance occur to show that the 


law was neither obsolete nor unknown, and sufficient, there- 
fore, to deprive the far larger part of the clergy who neglected 
it of any possible excuse. Mr. John D’Alton, a barrister, 
who has occupied more than twenty years in collecting informa- 
tion on this subject, and who has recently, we observe, pub- 
lished an elaborate and very valuable history of the County of 
Dublin, gives the following evidence :— 
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“¢ Are you acquainted with the parochial schools in Ireland ?’ 
‘I know some of them.’—‘ Have those schools disappeared in most 
cases?” ‘They have been very seldom indeed established.'— 
‘ Were they originally sectarian?’ ‘I apprehend not; the words I 
have read (from the Act of Henry VIII) I think sufficiently show 
that their object was to teach the English language.—‘ The paro- 
chial schools were never established in any great number in 
Ireland?’ ‘Never.’—‘ At what period were they most flourishing ?’ 
‘I should think about the time of William III. By an Act of the 
seventh year of his reign they, as well as the diocesan schools, were 
farther enforced.'-—‘ Are you aware that even then great complaints 
were made of their utter inefficiency ?’ ‘I know that they were.” 


In 1788 returns were obtained from twenty-nine dioceses, 
containing 1699 parishes, comprised in 838 benefices. Of the 
838 benefices 352 only had parish schools, which were in no 
instance kept by the incumbents or their curates, but by depu- 
ties or persons paid for that purpose, whose stipend did not 
exceed, some very few instances excepted, 40s. yearly. In 74 
of the said 838 benefices, the clergymen paid 40s. yearly as an 
allowance for a schoolmaster, without causing any school to be 
kept in their benefices. And in the remaining 412 of the 
said 838 benefices the clergymen neither kept any school nor 
~~ any salaries to others for keeping them. In fact, as the’ 

eport of 1788 states its apprehension, “ they are not kept in 
very considerably more than half the benefices of this king- 
dom.” Moreover, it appears by the said returns of the 
twenty-nine dioceses, that there were 201 school-houses, in 
which the said schools (for 352 benefices) were kept, and about 
forty-four acres of ground, chiefly in small parcels, belong- 
ing to some of the said school-houses. Thus after noticing 
that the 838 benefices comprised 1699 parishes (two parishes 
on an average to each benefice) the result is, that in 412 out 
of 838 benefices, the clergy altogether neglected their duty, 
neither keeping a school nor paying one farthing towards it, 
seventy-four benefices got each 40s. a year for a schoolmaster 
without a school, and the remaining 352 benefices enjoyed 
amongst them 201 school-houses and forty-one acres of lead ; 
two benefices (containing four parishes) appearing usually to 
club together for one school-house, and exactly half a rood of 
land being the contribution from such of the 352 dutiful benefices. 

Matters were not much better in 1810, when the number 
of benefices inspected was 1125; schools were kept in 549 ; 
no schools in 187; and no returns from 389. Nor in 1823, 
when the number of benefices inspected was 910; schoals 
were kept in 321; no schools in 145; and no returns from 
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454. The Select Committee thus sum up their remark on 
parochial schools: ‘ ‘The administration of these schools rests 
solely on the local incumbent or his substitute ; there are no pe- 
riodical reports; their establishment, conduct, and continuance, 
depend exclusively on individuals. It is a matter, therefore, 
of no surprise, that parochial schools were never established in 
any great number in Ireland, nor calculated at any time 
to answer fully the purposes for which they were instituted.” 
How bitterly true the remark, that because the administration 
rested solely with the local incumbent, therefore the parochial 
schools were seldom established and badly constructed. 

Having thus ascertained that if the poor Irish in any 
benefice be ignorant, the guilt lies not with the poor man, but 
with the individual incumbent, who ought out of the funds of 
the living to have kept a school for his instruction, let us 
proceed to enquire whether the collective clergy of each 
diocese, with its bishop at their head, discharged their duty 
any better. In the 12th of Elizabeth passed “ An Act for the 
erection of a Free School within every Diocese of this Realm.” 
It directs a school-house for every diocese to be erected in the 
— shiretown of the diocese, where school-houses were | 
not already built, at the costs and charges of the whole 
diocese, under the direction of the ordinaries; and the sheriff 
of the shire, or the chief governor, was, according to the 
quantity and quality of each diocese, to appoint for every 
schoolmaster such yearly salary, where none was already ap- 
pointed, as he should think expedient ; whereof the ordinaries 
of every diocese should bear for ever the third part; and the 
parsons, vicars, and prebendaries, and other ecclesiastical 
persons of the same diocese, the other two parts, by an equal 
distribution to be made by the ordinaries. 

There is no act referring to these schools in the long period 
from Elizabeth to William; but the Act of 7th William III, 
c. 4, is evidence, that then they either had not attained, or had 
lost, their prosperity. ‘That act was intended to remedy the 
neglect; but though, in the words of the statute, “ justices of 
the peace and assize were required to give it in charge to the 
grand juries, and to be very circumstantial in seeing the same 
put into execution,” the injunction appears to have remained, 
in a great degree, as far, at least, as diocesan schools were con- 
cerned, inoperative. In the 12th year of George I, the legis- 
lature finding, we presume, that the clergy and bishops would 
not both build the schools and maintain them, and that laws, 
indeed, were incapable of compelling them to discharge. this 
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duty, empowered “the grand jury of each county to raise 
such sums as they should find reasonable for their respective 
proportion towards building or repairing such diocesan school, 
to be levied upon the whole or such part of the said county as 
should be situate in each respective diocese.” These propor- 
tionable presentments were found impracticable; and to 
remedy the defect, the 29th George II, c. 7, empowered grand 
juries to present on the entire of” the county for the building 
or repairing of such schools in future. These acts relieved the 
clergy from the burden of bwilding the schools, in the vain hope 
that they would not be unwilling to fulfil the only obligation 
remaining upon them—that of paying the salary of the master. 
But there was no particular zeal manifested in dischargin 
this mere instalment of their original duty. Whether diveadh 
the fault of the grand juries, of the diocesan clergy, or of the 
successive chief governors of Ireland, these several statutes 
were not carried into anything like general effect. In 1788, 
the report of the then Irish secretary, Provost Hutchinson, 
states: “ After the most diligent enquiry, we have not been 
able to find any appointment made by the chief governor or 
privy council pursuant to the 12th of Elizabeth, or whether 
any such appointment had been made, except only, that, in an 
original applotment for the diocese of Connor, an appoint- 
ment for that diocese by the lord lieutenant and privy 
council is recited some time after the year 1673. ‘The books 
of the privy council were indeed consumed by fire in 1711, 
but the Rolls’ and Auditor-General’s Office, and the registers 
of the several dioceses in the kingdom, had likewise been 
searched and with as little effect.” . . . “In this position,”’ 
says the Report of the Select Committe, “ were they allowed 
to continue; no new act was introduced affecting their 
management till the 53rd of George III, c. 107. This act, 
jatvodneed by Sir Robert Peel, then secretary for Ireland, 
exempted the Church from the obligation of supporting a 
school in every diocese, by consolidating several dioceses for 
such purpose into one; it established a Board of Commis- 
sioners to direct the administration, and in other particulars 
tie a more regular character to the entire. Applications 
ave since been suggested for improvement, and an act par- 
tially amending the 53rd George III, namely, 3rd George IV, 
been passed.” 
We must particularly notice respecting the nature and con- 
stitution of these diocesan schools, that they were, Ist, to be 
open to all without distinction of sect or class. There is. 
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nothing sectarian in any of the acts, or subsequent regulations 
respecting them; but, on the contrary, it was stated in evi- 
dence, by the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners, that 
their directions had been that “ no course of religious instruc- 
tion should be adopted which could interfere with the religious 
opinions of anybody.” And, 2nd, open gratuitously, at least 
toa great extent. ‘Their title in the act of Elizabeth, was 
that of “ Free Schools ;” which, has in all the subsequent acts 
and regulations, been adopted and therein confirmed. 

Now let us observe how far these intentions have been 
carried into effect, by those zealots in the cause of education, 
the clergy and bishops of Ireland! Mr. D’Alton says in his 
examination before the Select Committee :— 


“I do not find that any diocesan schools were established in 
Armagh, Dublin, Emly, Limerick, Killaloe, Clonfert, Kilmacduagh, 
Waterford, or Lismore, (i. e. eleven dioceses.) Perhaps, in reference 
to this line of enquiry it is worth calling the attention of the committee 
to a very remarkable record, in 1583, whereby Queen Elizabeth, 
understanding that the act for the endowment of diocesan schools, 
was, as the record states, ‘slenderly or not at-all executed’ in 
Limerick, empowered the mayor of that city, by mandate, to se- 
quester yearly, and from time to time, so much of the livings, tithes, 
&c. as belonged to the bishop and clergy of the diocese, until the act 
was complied with.—‘ Was the education in those schools originally 
free?’ ‘It was, I believe, intended to beso.’ ‘ Has it not ceased to 
be so in almost all the diocesan schools ?’ ‘ Long since : the masters 
claim and obtain such salaries for the pupils as any other school- 
master would, without any endowment whatever, and who had no 
endowment or recompense to expect but those salaries.’ [The 
reader should notice this the more, as it will immediately appear in 
evidence, that these masters are usually clergymen of the establish- 
ment, otherwise beneficed.| ‘Do you think, that, as the law has not 
been repealed, the clergy of Ireland ought to be called upon to 
obey this law, and to establish those schools pursuant to the original 
statute?’ ‘I think it is a legal and justifiable mode of requiring 
their compliance.’ ”’ 

Mr. W. Charles Quin was Secretary to the Board of Com- 
missioners appointed under Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 53 Geo, 
III, and he had therefore a most accurate knowledge of the 
system, without any extreme disposition to disclose its faults. 
The cautious, perhaps reluctant, nature of this evidence may 
be learned from the following question and his reply : “ * Did 
that act of Elizabeth, contemplate free schools? ‘ They are 
styled Free Schools.” Nothing to be got out of him beyond 
the bare letter of the law, not even an opinion as to its obvious 
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and practical meaning ; yet, when asked “were these acts 
of parliament (for the establishment of diocesan schools) effec- 
tive?” he is obliged to answer in the simple, and from such a 
witness, the expressive, monosyllable “ no;” and he afterwards 
admits that the act of 53 George the Third, arose out of the 
inefficient state in which education in those schools was con- 
ducted at the time. Again, from his evidence, “*Do you not 
collect from the report of the Commissioners (in 1812,) that 
up to that period few diocesan schools had been established ; 
that the masters were paid very small salaries, and that the 
schools in general were in a state of comparative neglect ?” 
‘yes.’ ‘In the early reports of the diocesan schools, it is stated 
that out of thirty-four dioceses, there were not more than 
twenty diocesan schoolmasters, and that these schoolmasters, 
who were examined before the Commissioners of that day, did 
not receive a larger sum than £20. 12s. yearly at the lowest, 
and £40 yearly at the highest; a sum which is well known 
to have been inadequate to the purposes of instruction, par- 
ticularly in a class of schools like that of the diocesan; to 
whom would you attribute this neglect ? ‘I think it was owing 
to the laws as they existed atthetime. The Lord Lieutenant 


has been since empowered to fix the salaries of those masters 
with which the diocesans and the aw are charged.’” But if 


the diocesan and the clergy had been very particularly 
anxious to see the people educated, might they not as the law 
intended —_ should, have contributed a moderate and re- 
spectable salary to each of the schoolmasters, without any 
need of the Lord Lieutenant thus administering the spur to 
their reluctant zeal? This obvious consideration occurred 
to the committee, and they accordingly proceeded to enquire, 
“‘ ¢ was not the bishop obliged, together with the clergy, to pay 
the salary of those schoolmasters, and how came it to pass that 
they gave so small a payment to those schoolmasters, as £20 
to the lowest, and £40 to the highest?” ‘J cannot answer 
that question.” 

He distinctly admits that the masters were bound to receive 
free scholars, and is then asked :— 


“When you were secretary to the board, were there any schools 
without free scholars?’ ‘There were, as appears by the return 
before me.’ ‘How many?’ ‘This return is dated the 18th July, 
1831. At the school of Armagh and Connor, there seem to have 
been no free scholars; at the school of Down and Dromore, none; 
at the school of Limerick, Killaloe, and Kilfenora, none; at the 
school of Meath and Ardagh, none. I have stated that there are 
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nominally 18 schools, but there are not masters to some of them; 
but under the act there should be 18 schools.’ ‘How many are 
there in actual operation?’ ‘Twelve.’ ‘What was the smallest 
number of scholars returned to you in any of the diocesan schools ?’ 
‘The smallest number by this return appears to have been six. 
‘What was the return from Limerick in 1831?’ ‘In July 1831, 
the number of scholars was eleven.’ ‘What was the general ac- 
commodation in those schools: were they sufficiently large in 
general, to receive a considerable number of scholars ?’ ‘ Not large 
enough te receive a considerable number: and with reference to 
the school I have last mentioned, there was no publie accommo- 
dation for scholars ; the master was not provided with a schoolhouse.’ 
‘Was a schoolhouse rented?’ ‘At his own expense.’ ‘ Were 
there many cases of a similar kind?’ ‘I find five that have returned 
scholars, that were not provided with schoolhouses.’ ‘ Had the 
other seven schools buildings erected for their particular use on 
ground given for the use of the school?’ ‘ Yes; when I say that 
there are five without schoolhouses, I ought to add to the number, 
the six schools that have not masters at present.’ ‘Then of the 
twelve which have masters, there are four which have no free 
scholars ; so that in point of fact there are only eight schools which 
have free scholars, those schools being established under an act for 
the erection of free schools?’ ‘ Haactlyso.’ ‘Is there any religious 
qualification requisite, for enfrance into those schools? ” None that 
Iam aware of.’ ‘Is it open to ail persuasions alike?’ ‘ So far as I 
am aware of.’ ‘Are you aware of any indisposition on the part of 
Roman Catholics, where those schools exist, to enter them?’ *‘ No, 
I am not, from any particular circumstances.’ ‘ Are the masterships 
of any of these schools held in conjunction with ecclesiastical livings ?’ 
‘ There are some.’ ‘ Are such situated in the vicinity of the living 
held by the schoolmaster?’ ‘I cannot say with certainty.’ ‘ Are 
the masters generally clergymen of the Established Church ?’ 
‘ Altogether. ‘Did you ever hear of a Roman Catholic being ap- 
pointed to a diocesan school?’ ‘No.’ ‘Are youaware of anything 
either in the laws of the country, or the regulations of the board, 
to preclude a Roman Catholic from being appointed?’ ‘I am not 
aware of anything.’ ” 

From the evidence of Mr. W. C. Kyle, (the successor of 
Mr. Quin, in the secretaryship) we merely select his replies 
on one interesting point. He is asked :— 

“<« How are the teachers in the diocesan district schools paid?’ 
‘ By the bishops and clergy of the Established Church, in the pro- 
portions settled by act of parliament.’ ‘Is this proportion easily 
levied ?’? ‘ From the bishops I believe it is, but the schoolmasters, 
I believe, find it very difficult indeed to get their quota from the 
respective clergy of the diocese, especially in the South of Ireland.’ 
‘Is it left to the teachers themselves to levy this amount?’ ‘It is; 
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and there is a power given to the diocesan of sequestering the livings 
in case those small amounts are not paid, but that power I believe 
is not acted on.’ ‘On whose application does the sequestration 
issue ?’ ‘I believe on the application of the schoolmaster. ‘Have 
you heard of any instance in which there has been an application 
for such sequestration?’ ‘I cannot say I have, but I know of many 
complaints; I am acquainted with an individual, who says he gets 
the bishops proportion, but he can never get paid by the clergy ; 
in fact they cannot in many instances pay, as they get nothing from 
the livings.’ ‘The sum they pay is very small?’ ‘The sum they 
ought to pay is very small ; but in the South of Ireland particularly 
the masters de not get it, and they do not get anything from their 
livings.’” 

It thus appears, amongst other things, from the evidence 
of the two secretaries, that under the consolidation of 
dioceses-act of Sir Robert Peel, there ought to be eighteen 
diocesan schools, which ought, in each instance, to consist 
of a schoolhouse, a schoolmaster, and a salary. Of these 
eighteen which should be thus equipped, there were, in 1831, 
six schools without either schoolhouse or schoolmaster, five 
with schoolmasters but without school houses, and the remain- 
ing seven, with schoolhouses not large enough to hold any 


considerable number of scholars; and the salaries very diffi- 
cult indeed to be obtained from the respective clergy of the 
diocese. 

Altogether om these diocesan schools, we learn 


from the report of the Select Committee, condensed from a 
variety of previous documentary and personal evidence, that 
in 1781, there were diocesan schools in but eighteen out of the 
thirty-four dioceses of Ireland, and these eighteen schools 
(with by the way only thirteen schoolhouses in a “ most dis- 
raceful state”) divided amongst them the following scholars. 
Regaiees 46! Day scholars 253 !! Free 25!!! Total 3241!!! 
Here’s a National System of Education with a vengeance. 
All the clergy of the Irish Church Establishment, clubbing 
together to educate twenty-five free scholars, in the diocesan 
schools. Many of them too poor to pay their share even 
towards that, and none of them, it is evident, being willing to 
pay anything if they could have helped it. Who after this 
shall dare to whisper one word against the zeal of the Protes- 
tant Clergy in the sacred cause of Education? Who will 
not regard with admiration, that Irish parson who shall next 
stand forward in a public meeting, to charge his poor country- 
men with the crime of ignorance ? 
In subsequent years these abuses appear to have continued. 
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In 1809, the number of schools had actually dwindled down 
to thirteen; and with them, in still greater proportion, the 
number of free scholars. In 1831, there were but twelve 
schools, and in 1835 we do not find any increase in the 
number. 

We cannot conclude this information respecting diocesan 
schools better, than with the suggestion contained in the 
fifteenth report of the Commissioners of Education, signed 
by several Protestant Prelates, “that it would be highly 
expedient, that the contributions of the clergy should be 
paid with greater regularity, and to a greater extent than 
usual. It might not be unreasonable that they should be 
rated at a sum not exceeding two and a half per cent. of their 
respective incomes.” Considering from whom this suggestion 
proceeds, we do not apprehend that in urging upon Parlia- 
ment the adoption of at least such a tax, for such a purpose, 
upon clerical incomes in Ireland, we should run any risk of 
hurting the reverend incumbents. 

In consequence of the utter inefficiency of the before men- 
tioned parochial schools, THE CHARTER SCHOOLS were esta- 
blished in 1733, and, as the charter expresses it, “to the 
intent that the children of Popish and other poor natives of 
Ireland, might be instructed in the English tongue, and the 
principles of true religion and loyalty.” In reference to the 
expression “ true religion,” Mr. D’ Alton says :— 

“TI should be disinclined to think that the act was as sectarian in 
its origin, as it afterwards practically became. I have no doubt 
that those who suggested the obtaining of the charter, did mean by 
“true religion” that which they themselves professed ; but I am not 
prepared at present to say that they then exercised that pleni- 
tude of proselytism which afterwards distinguished them; I am 
confirmed in this opinion by their originating in the desire to supply 
the deficiencies of the purely English parochial schools.” 

In 1775 they became professedly and exclusively, prosely- 
tising, by means of a bylaw in that year, by which Popish 
children only were declared in future admissible. Their funds 
were derived partly from Parliamentary grants, and partly 
from private bequests ; and now that the Parliamentary grant 
is withdrawn, they enjoy the latter only; respecting which, 
Mr. D’ Alton says, “I think that some funds wére left to the 
charter schools only while they existed as such; and that 
other funds, which were left for education generally, have been 


misappropriated to charter schools, very early on their foun- 
dation.’ 
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The goverriment of the charter schools, is partly vested in 
the Incorporated Charter Society, sitting in Dublin, and partly 
in local trustees. Who these may be, we have not the plea- 
sure of knowing, but presume they are well enough known to 
many of our Irish readers, and their peculiar sentiments and 
character are sufficiently manifest in their management, or 
rather mismanagement, of the schools. ‘They have received 
upwards of a million of the public money, and their annual 
income, from the interest of stock and endowment, was con- 
sidered to be about £10,000 a year, independent of voluntary 
subscriptions. In 1771 they had 52 schools, with 2035 scho- 
lars, maintained by an annual expenditure of £10,000. In 
1811 they had ay 34 schools, with 2351 scholars, and an 
annual expenditure of £40,000. _ Nor was this a cost peculiar 
to that year only, for, in 1821, they had 33 schools with 2,200 
scholars, and an annual expenditure of £36,000. Their avowed 
object, for a number of years, was to gain proselytes to Pro- 
testantism, by the bribe of education. But their success 
was not equal either to their zeal or their outlay. It was, in 
fact, at once the most extravagant and most futile, of the various 
experiments that have been tried in Ireland with this object. 
The commissioners of education state, generally, that “ in 1825 
not more than 12,745 children had been apprenticed; that the 
cost for the apprenticeship of 7905 had been £1,000,000 ; and 
out of 196 children apprenticed, not more than 101 were doing 
well.” Far be it from us to say that it is too expensive to buy 
little children into the pale of Protestantism, at the rate of 
£125 a child, even though it be out of the public taxes; but it 
does look somewhat awkward, that not more than half of those 
bought at so high a price, should turn out good Protestants. 
Moreover, add the commissioners: “ From 1806, £83,689 
had been expended in building, but not more than two new 
schools had been erected.” And, on the whole, the commis- 
sioners concluded, that not only were the schools totally mis- 
managed and inefficient, but, * that the evil was so monstrous 
it could not be corrected;” and parliamentary aid was, there- 
fore, money 4 withdrawn: and they are now dependent 
entirely on their own endowments. Indeed, as the select 
committee state, * The Reports laid before the House, of the 
manner in which education was conducted in these institutions,” 
(whose sole aim, be it always recollected, was to effect the con- 
version of Catholics) ‘ disclosed such evidence of undue se- 
verity and ignorance on the part of the teachers, such neglect 
of the physical, intellectual, and moral interests of the pupils, 
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so total a disregard of the very first principles of education, as 
to ieave no choice to the legislature and the government, 
between a sanction of these abuses, and a withdrawal of the 
grant.” And in consequence of their being thus left to the 
unaided zeal of their friends and promoters, Mr. D’ Alton says, 
he can speak from his own personal observation, that the schools 
are, in most instances, going to complete ruin. He is also 
kind enough to suggest, that it would be desirable that these 
neglected buildings should be put under the controul of some 
public body in Ireland, to be by them applied to the purposes 
of general education, though he justly expresses the apprehen- 
sion, that any attempt to transfer these, which have been con- 
sidered the strongholds of proselytism in Ireland, to a system 
of liberal education in the country, would cause a long and 
bitter contest. 

The RoyaL scHOoLs seem to have borne the same relation 
to the diocesan schools, as the charter schools did towards the 
parochial. The two latter were for elementary instruction, 
the two former for more advanced or classical education. ‘The 
chartered were established to aid the inefficiency of the paro- 
chial, and the royals to help those of the dioceses, and they 
seem, moreover, equally to have succeeded in the amount of 
their respective co-operation, #.¢. they helped the others to do 
nothing. 

There are seven royal schools, founded by Charters of 
Charles I, viz. at Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, Raphoe, 
Cavan, Banagher, and Carysford ; and estates comprehending 
18,627 acres, in the north of Ireland, were granted for their 
support. The administration of these estates was formally 
vested in the hands of the Archbishops and Bishops, with ex- 
tensive powers for the due execution of the trust ; and it was not 
till 53 Geo. III, that they, as well as the diocesan schools, came 
under the control of the Commissioners appointed by that 
Act. These schools also were intended for children of every 
religious denomination, there being nothing in charter, act, 
or bye-law, to exclude any person. This, indeed, is expressly 
admitted by Mr. Kyle, the secretary to the commissioners, 
who states that Catholics were in attendance at all these schools ; 
that there was a course of religious instruction for Protestants ; 
but, as to Catholics, he fancied it was managed at home— 
the board knew nothing of it—that no complaint had been 
made to the board. either of the want of it, or of interference 
with it; and that if such a complaint were made, the board 
would interfere at once to do away with the cause of it; and 
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indeed, that in the case of Carysford school, he was directed 
by the board to give the master instructions, that he should be 
particularly cautious not to allow anything to occur in the 
school, which could have the effect of preventing scholars, of 
any religious persuasion, from amuleg the school. Mr. 
Kyle, however, states, that though there is no religious qualifi- 
cation required for the situation, the masters of these, as well 
as of the dio¢esan schools, are all, in fact, members of the 
Established Church, though there is no legal necessity for 
their being so. “ In some instances,” says the Report of the 
Select Committee, ‘ the situation (of master) has been com- 
bined with ecclesiastical livings; Dr. Millar, the master of the 
school of Armagh, holds the mastership of that school, and 
the living to which he was collated on leaving the university ;” 
and “ with the single exception of Carpool, all the masters, 
and several of the assistants, are Clergymen of the Established 
Church.” 

The royal schools ought also, so far as the endowment goes, 
to be free schools. The Act of 53 Geo. III, expressly directs 
the op gates and providing of free scholars, and the endow- 
ment of exhibitions at Trinity College, after paying the master, 
and, if necessary, his assistant, and the building and repairing of 
the schools. Mr. Quin, the former secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, is asked, **‘ Was not free instruction originally contem- 
plated, as a consequence of this endowment’ ? ‘I should think 
so; but the question has been disputed, I understand, so far 
as concerns the royal schools.’ * Have the masters disputed it, 
or has it arisen from the interpretation which the Commis- 
sioners have given to the Act of Parliament’? ‘ I never heard 
that the present masters disputed it, or that the question was 
raised at the board ; on the contrary, from conversation, I think 
the Commissioners always looked upon them as free schools, 
and that the master would be bound to take as a free scholar, 
any boy that presented himself asa day scholar.’” It appears, 
indeed, that the Commissioners sent round instructions to the 
masters, that they were bound to receive free scholars, but 
never took the trouble of enquiring whether their instructions 
had been attended to; and from the diminished number of 
free scholars in late years, it is evident that the masters require 
something more stringent than an instruction or a recom- 
mendation, to induce them to accept free scholars. 

In 1788 there were 7 schools and 5 schoolhouses. This is 
so set down in the Report, and we presume the two schools 
which did not enjoy the accommodation of schoolhouses, were 
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put out to board and lodge with the masters. And there were 
98 boarders; 75 day scholars; and 88 free scholars; total 211. 
In 1835 there were 118 boarders, 108 day scholars, and 
24 free scholars; total 250. Thus while the pay scholars 
have rather increased, the number of free scholars has consi- 
derably diminished, during the last half century, within which 
period the population has about doubled, and the estates of 
course belonging to the royal schools considerably increased 
in value. In 1788 the rental was £3918; in 1835 £6470, in 
spite of bad management. The masters were very highly 
paid; the head-master of Enniskillen school having £500 a 
year, besides charging for boarders and pay day scholars, 
about the usual pension for a classical education at any other 
unendowed school. With respect to the management of the 
estates, “ the original system,” says the Report of the Select 
Committee, “‘ led to enormous abuses. Leases were made at 
low rents, fines raised for the ostensible purpose of building 
school-houses, but in many cases for the immediate advantage, 
not of the scholars, but of the schoolmasters. The funds were 
thus, in a very great degree, transferred from public to private 
uses.” Here, for example, are replies of Mr. Kyle, pregnant 
with meaning :— 

“ ¢ Previous to the 53rd of George III, the masters or the trustees 
were empowered to lease the land on taking fines ?’ ‘They were. — 
‘ Was it in consequence of the abuses which attended this mode of 
arrangement that they were prohibited in future from taking them ?” 
‘I suppose so; I believe that is a matter of public notoriety.’— 
‘Who were the trustees?’ ‘In some cases the primate and some 
other parties ; but in many instances, I find by reports and different 
public documents, the fines were applied for the purpose of erecting 
and keeping up the schoollhouses. —‘ Were fines always brought 
into account?’ ‘Ido not know; the trustees received and expended 
it as they thought proper.” 

Mr. D’ Alton more explicitly states,— 

“T believe there are instances of the lands having been leased very 
much to the prejudice of the charities; I would instance the school 
at Enniskillen, whose landed possessions, to the extent of 3338 acres, 
were leased to the brother of the master, at the comparatively incon- 
siderable rent of £800 per annum,” 

Mr. Kyle thinks that the charge for boarders in these 
royally endowed schools is a little lower than in other similar 
schools in Ireland for the same course of instruction, but the 
variation is very small. And who do our readers think 
mainly fill these schools and engross the greater share of the 
attention of masters endowed with £500 and £400 a year, 
to support, maintain, and provide for free scholars”? The 
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sons of the resident gentry. Nay, the very fact of the endow- 
ment, instead of facilitating the education of those classes for 
whose benefit it was intended, does actually either operate to 
their exclusion, or cause them to. pay more than they other- 
wise would have paid but for the salewinent, Such a gross 
and iniquitous perversion of the funds would scarcely be 
credible if we had not the fact distinctly vouched for by 
Mr. Kyle, the secretary :— 

““« Ts the payment made by the day scholars greater or less, or 
about the same, that day scholars pay at other schools giving the 
same amount of education?’ ‘Day boys pay more at endowed 
schools and receive much less valuable instruction. The masters, 
being independent, raise the fines to exclude those of a certain class, 
and the neighbouriny gentry select the endowed schools for their sons, 
on account of their exclusive character. They are thought to be 


°°” 


more respectable than the schools kept by private individuals. 


And though the Board of Commissioners appointed under 
the 53rd of George III appear, in some degree, to have 
stemmed the tide of abuse, they have not manifested an 
peculiar energy in effecting reforms. Mr. Kyle is steak 
‘‘ « Has the board taken any measures to increase the number 
of day scholars or free scholars?” ‘Not that I am aware 
of.’— ‘* Have they taken pains to ascertain why the number of 
free scholars is so small?’ ‘Not that I know of.” The 
board sent round a polite circular to acquaint the masters 
that they were bound and ought to receive free scholars, but 
the board took no active measures, and the masters there- 
fore took no active notice of them, but after the lapse of 
several years had fewer free scholars than before. 

Notwithstanding the large admissions which, as we have 
already seen, fell from the lips of Mr. Kyle, his reply to the 
first of the following questions is rather an amusing instance 
of his disinclination to assert roundly, and positively, that any- 
thing was wrong, or anything capable of amendment in the 
existing system: “ * Do you think the efficiency of the royal 
schools would be diminished by lowering the salary of the 
master?” ‘* J am not prepared to say the efficiency would be 
diminished. —‘ On what grounds?’ ‘ Because 1 have seen 
that in many schools the emoluments arising from the school, 
and the benefits of the schools where there are no endowments, 
are sufficient remuneration to the masters. I know many 
excellent schools where there are no endowments,’—‘ If the 
salary of the master were considerably lowered, a very consider- 
able surplus would be obtained from most of the royal schools, 
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for the other purposes of education?’ ‘ A very considerable 
surplus would, I should think..—‘ Might not that surplus be 
advantageously applied in improving and extending education 
to the middle classes?” ‘I think any surplus might, decidedly.’ . 

There are or have been a variety of other schools of less 
importance, or, at least, of a less national character, but main- 
tained wholly or in part by the public money, respecting each 
of which a single word may be sufficient. The Blue Coat 
School and Hospital, founded by charter of 23rd of Charles II, 
“for the relief of poor children, and of aged, maimed, and 
impotent persons,” whose rental amounted in 1788 to £1827, 
and in 1810 to £3983; for which were maintained and edu- 
cated gratuitously, in the school deparment, 120 pupils. The 
Hibernian School, incorporated by 9th George nl, in 1769, for 
the instruction of soldiers’ children, and whose funds are de- 
rived partly from land and partly from parliamentary grants ; 
rom the latter source it had in 1826 received an aggregate of 
£240,356. The Hibernian Marine School, incorporated under 
15th George III, 1771, for maintaining, pr and 
apprenticing the children of decayed seamen, had an annual 

rliamentary grant of £400, in addition to its endowment. 

here were 150 children maintained and educated in 1788, 
139 in 1809, and at present only twenty-three children. The 
schools of the Association for the Suppression of Vice, with 
this specious title, and with a profession of opening their 
schools to all religious persuasions, required their schoolmaster 
to be a Protestant, and the children to be instructed in the 
Catechism of the Church of England. Yet this exclusively 
Protestant society amongst a Catholic population, received 
£102,000 of the public money in the twenty-seven years 
ending with 1827, when the annual grant was very properly 
withdrawn. And the schools of the Kildare Place Society, 
respecting the proselytising tendency of which our general 
readers are already sufficiently informed; this society ob- 
tained altogether about £300,000 of the public money, com- 
mencing with a grant of £6000 in 1806, and graduating up 
to £30,000 in 1831. 

Respecting schools of private foundation, by will, deed, act, 
or otherwise, such as Erasmus Smith’s schools, &c., however 
exclusive, we say nothing, they are private preserves. There has 
been, however, a vast amount of property in land and money, 
which has been at different periods, and by a great variety of 
persons, given or bequeathed for the support of education in 
every part of the country. Mr. D’Alton has, with great 
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labour and perseverance arranged a curious and instructive 
Tabular Digest of Charitable Funds designed for Education 
in Ireland, arranged according to the respective counties, 
from the number and value of which we may reasonably infer, 
that Ireland would now have been as richly endowed with all 
the requisite means and appliances for popular education as 
any country in the world, if all these donations and bequests 
had been justly applied to the sacred purpose for which they 
were destined. Anxious not to exhaust the patience of our 
readers, we will select a — specimens, which will shew what 
advantage Ireland has derived from the charitable intentions 
of her various benefactors. The information is headed: 
1. Locality; 2. Annual Income; 3. Acreable Possessions ; 
4, Defined Object; 5. Grantor ; 6. Evidence thereof; 7. Ob- 
servations. ‘The six first columns generally teem like youth 
with pleasing anticipations, while the seventh usually sounds 
like the sad epitaph over an early grave. Thus, 1. Tullaim, 
county of Cavan; 2. £312; 4. School; 5. William Moore ; 
6. Will; 7. He left £2500 for this object. The interest is here 
calculated at £6 per cent. The amount has been all recovered, 
yet the Report of the Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
1835 seems to suggest that but £50, late Irish currency, is 
appropriated to this school. Again, 1. Bangor, county of 
Down; 2. £20; 4. Charity School; 5. Lord Clanbrassil ; 
6. Will; 7. The Report of the Commissioners on Municipal 
Corporations states, that neither this bequest, nor that men- 
tioned at Killileagh, same county, are now paid, although 
charged by the will under which the estates of Lord Clan- 
brassil are enjoyed. 1. St. Andrew’s, City of Dublin; 
2. £184: 12: 32; 4. Thursday and Sunday Poor School; 
5. Ralph Macklin; 6. Will, August 14, 1820; 7. He left the 
specific annuity of £200 Irish, yet the recent Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction, states this bequest as in 
force only to the extent of £127 per annum. 1. Navan, 
county of Meath; 2. £600; 4. Free School; 5. Alderman 
Preston ; 6. Will, 1686; 7. He granted estates, which were 
rented in 1806 at £1465 : 15s. per annum, for the support of 
this school, and of one at Ballyroan, in the Queen’s County, 
to which latter county the balance is assigned. It is observed 
that the second Report of the Commissioners of Public In- 
struction states, the total rental of these schools as but £600 
perannum. 1. Wicklow; 3. Eight acres; 6. Report of 1788; 
7. This land adjoined the old castle of Wicklow, and was so 
given by the Lord Lieutenant in 1746. A school was kept 
there for three subsequent years, but I believe none since 
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1749. And the total annual amount of charitable funds de- 
signed for education in Ireland, as particularized in these 
tables, is £103,000. This is the whole yearly amount, as far as 
the industry of Mr. D’Alton has enabled him to ascertain it; 
bnt as this amount is brought to light mainly by the reports of 
the different Commissioners of Inquiry, we may fairly pre- 
sume that there has been much more, which is now buried 
and lost beneath the accumulation of years and disuse; for 
Mr. D’Alton says, in reply to the question, “ You think, 
however, that several particulars escaped the observation of 
the commissioners at the time?’ ‘Ido not know whether I 
should use the word “escaped,” and rather say they were 
suppressed by them. I think there has been a great deal of 
concealment as regards charitable bequests in Ireland.’ ” 

And all this varied, and perhaps it may be thought some- 
what tedious, narrative of the robbery of the poor, 1s but one 
page of Irish history,—in type, style, and meaning, of exact 
correspondence with most of the other pages of that darkened 
record, Here is arich Church, the wealthiest in Christendom 
in proportion to the number of souls over whom it has the no- 
minal cure, possessing funds which it is, by express acts of 
parliament directed to employ, in certain specific modes, for 
the free education of the poor Irish, without any religious 
distinction; and we see the ecclesiastics of this wealthy Church 
neglecting this solemn duty, frequently neglecting it altogether, 
always paying their prescribed contributions grudgingly, and, 
as far as in them lies, contracting instead of expanding the 
range of instruction; we observe, moreover, that all the wit- 
nesses agree, that the Irish peasantry and farmers are anxious 
for information, and apt in acquiring it: and then is obtruded 
before us the spectacle of the members of the above Church 
complaining of the ignorance of the poor Irish, of which the 
are themselves the guilty cause; and meen with all the 
clamour and urgency of the most officious zeal, for subscrip- 
tions to Hibernian societies, in styles and titles abundant, for, 
in fact, money to help the established Irish clergy to educate 
their poor parishioners, for which very purpose they have for 
centuries had in their own hands ample means, and lacked 
only the inclination properly to apply them. Then again, we 
behold royal endowments, and parliamentary grants, given 
with no sparing hand, placed mainly in the control of that 
same established clergy, and dissipated by the most miserable 
mismanagement; accomplishing the education of some free 
scholars, whom, when we compare the vast means with the 
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small result, it is actually ridiculous to number, and in fact 
only serving to make up a few more comfortable appointments 
for reverend adventurers. 

The Church! probe every Irish evil to the bottom, and 
whatever other ingredients of mischief may be detected, the 
Church also is sure to be found rankling there. Nor is this 
to be wondered at when we reflect that its existence in 
that country has been a perfect anomaly, to which all those 
motives and reasons, by which the existence of such a body is 
usually defended, are totally inapplicable. It was made by the 
strong hand of the law for an unwilling people, instead of 
arising spontaneously out of the spiritual wants of a believing 
community, or, to use a homely but not inappropriate illustra- 
tion, it-was shaped exactly on the English pattern, without 
taking any measure of the Irish body, by which it was to be 
worn, and was then sent over to Ireland for the people there 
to fit themselves into it. Not springing, therefore, out of that 
proper cause, which would at the same time have furnished its 
ministers with proper employment, they became almost neces- 
sarily either idle and indifferent to everything but their own 
ease, or uselessly busied in angry reproaches against the poor 
Irish for not having discernment enough to appreciate their 
superior merits. No wonder that such men, without imputing 
any peculiar depravity to them, should not care much about 
the people who did not care anything about them. No won- 
der that such a body of clergy should not devote any portion 
of their income, or personally devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of the Irish. To a clergy chosen and beloved by the 
people, it would have been a corresponding labour of love, as 
well as of duty. Toa clergy forced upon the people it was a 
task which they neither could nor would undertake :—laws 
were impotent to compel them. ; 

But out of this narrative of the law and practice respecting 
education in Ireland arises an important reflection. Under 
the term appropriation it has been wished to apply certain 
superfluous portions of the wealth of the Irish Church 
establishment towards the general education of the Irish 
people. Against such an employment of any part of the 
ecclesiastical funds the friends of the clergy have advanced 
the principle of _ property, — that parliament would 
no more be justified in applying any part of a clergyman’s 
tithes to such a purpose, than it would in applying a portion 
of any landlord’s rents, or of any fundholder’s dividends, to 
the same purpose. Now it appears to us that the acts of 
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Henry and Elizabeth, which we have quoted, requiring the 
establishment by the clergy of parochial and diocesan schools, 
make it quite unnecessary, at the present day, to argue this 
principle. The legislature has already clearly and repeatedly 
asserted and acted upon this right of interference aa appro- 
priation, and for the very specific purpose of general educa- 
tion. The legislature has thus repeatedly and without the 
slightest idea or imputation of injustice, appropriated certain 
portions of the property of the Church to the general educa- 
tion of the people. And after the lapse of three hundred 
years, during which there has been manifested sufficient 
unwillingness to obey the law, without any pretence of dis- 
puting its sanction, it is now far too late to question either the 
right or the justice of such an appropriation. 

But, perhaps, it may be said, that these acts were rather 
explanatory than enacting; that they explained what was the 
previous usage of the Church, rather than enacted any new 
application of its funds; that schools in every parish and in 
every diocese had previously been maintained by the Catholic 
clergy, and that parliament found it necessary soon after the 
change in religion and the induction of new incumbents, to 
explain what had been the habitual employment of ecclesias- 
tical incomes. We admit this to be in great part true, but it 
does not at all tend to confirm the absolute right of the 
present holders, and, indeed, early ecclesiastical custom is, we 
apprehend, rather a dangerous authority for beneficed clergy- 
men to appeal to. If it prove anything, it proves too much. 
Take it in either way—if according to the previously exist- 
ing customs, and in denial of any right or justice in legislative 
interference,—then reduce all those ancient customs into prac- 
tice, and amongst others, that, according to the assumed case, 
of educating the poor. But if that consequence be too dread- 
ful, and you admit the justice of legislative appropriation 
of ‘dated, funds to the purpose of education three hundred 
years ago, parliament has the same right and can exercise it 
with the same discretion at the present day. It would, in 
fact, be pe a great deal, if parliament were now 
“=” require a rigi fulfilment of its old enactments. 

r. R. A. Blake, in reply to an enquiry of the Select 

Committee, “considers that £200,000 a year would amply 
rovide for the elementary instruction of the people of 
Treland.” The tables of Mr. D’Alton show an amount 
exceeding £100,000 a year from various endowments for the 
purpose of education ; and though some part of these may, 
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under the specific direction of the donors, be of exclusive, 

partial, or special application, which should not be disturbed, 

there is no doubt that in by far the greater number of 
instances, and with respect to by far the greater portion of 
those funds, the intentions of the donors well. be satisfactorily 

and, indeed, more efficiently fulfilled, if, wherever the expressed 
intention admitted it, the income of the donations were made 
subsidiary to the general purpose of common and national 
education. In addition to this, parliament should rigorously 
exact from each individual incumbent such an annual sum as 
might be the suitable stipend of a schoolmaster in each bene- 
fice ; and should with equal strictness exact from the bishops 
and clergy such an annual contribution as might suffice for 
the maintenance of a diocesan or classical jnalem yin each 
diocese. Whether it might appear the best mode of adminis- 
tering these funds, to have a distinct academy in each diocese, 
in each county, or in each of certain districts throughout the 
island, would be a matter for legislative determination. With 
the revenue fairly derivable from these sources, with the most 
improved management of the landed estates now devoted to 
the support of education, and with the system of local but 
voluntary taxation for the same object, which we shall shortly 
notice, + would be, comparatively, little remaining to be 
— by an annual parliamentary grant, in order to accom- 
plish the great object of an adequate system of instruction for 
the entire people of Ireland. 

The report of the Select Committee of which Mr. Wyse 
was the chairman, contains a most laborious condensation of 
the evidence given before them, and the clear outlines of a 
complete plan of National Education, commencing with infant 
schools, and proceeding through the elementary or parochial, 
the county or academic, the provincial or collegiate, course of 
instruction, with also appropriate establishments for acquiring 
the more peculiar knowledge of various arts and sciences 
which is requisite in the professions, and some other employ- 
ments. For this valuable report and indeed for his incessant 
exertions in the cause of enlightened education, his countr 
is under a deep > pene to Mr. Wyse. This report itself 
may be purchased for a mere trifle; it is not of great bulk, 
though it embraces information of the utmost variety, extent, 
and value, but admirably condensed into the most readable 
form, and its contents ought to be known to every Irishman. 
We can only communicate some of the most striking and im- 
mediately important of his suggestions, which ought without 
any delay to be carried into execution. 
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In order to create one central body for the superintendence 
of education throughout Ireland, both elementary and aca- 
demical, it is recommended that the existing Board of Com- 
missioners, under 53 George the Third, should be dissolved, 
and that in their lieu, a certain number of members should 
be added to the present board of National Education, such 
addition to form a distinct section of the board for the super- 
intendence and management of academical education. ‘The 
two sections of the board should then be entrusted with exactly 
correspondent authorities in regard to their own department 
of education, with precisely the same responsibilities, and with 
therefore every probability of efficient co-operation and accord. 
To accomplish this, an Act of Parliament would be necessary, 
which should (amongst other things,) give to each section of 
the board, the usual powers and privileges of a corporation, 
for purposes of obvious legal convenience, in the succession 
of property, and with such powers in regard ‘to purchase and 
title of land requisite for schoolhouses, as are'given to com- 
missioners under the general inclosure act. ‘That each sec- 
tion of the board should be constituted as the present board 
of National Education is, of a fixed number of persons, 
selected by government without any mere ex-officio members ; 
and that at least one, if not more than one, commissioner of 
each section of the board, should have a fixed salary, as the 
only permanent way of securing regular efficiency. ‘The two 
sections would have placed under their management and 
discretional disposal, all those funds and estates now justly 
available towards either branch of education, and such addi- 
tional grant as Parliament may consider to be each year 
necessary. As to the principle which should regulate the 
disposal of the money, it is admitted to be expedient that the 
extent of aid given by the board, should in some degree, 
depend upon the amount of local contribution. But at pre- 
sent that dependence of ——_ appears to be too strictly 
uniform, and consequently the more ignorant and poor a 
district is, the more it stands in need of assistance, the more 
education is required, and the less chance is there of its being 
imparted. And the difficulty is not merely that of raising the 

required contribution of capital, but there is also the guarantee 

of individual security to be given for the future provision of 
the requisite local share of annual expenditure,—a circum- 
stance which may be apt to throw the public school too much 
into the hands of influential individuals, and open the door 
to the usual evils of patronage; neither does it give the board 
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that easy and available security for continued payment, which 
they ought to possess. It is therefore proposed, not in abo- 
lition of, but in addition to, the present mode of application 
to the board for aid, that, whenever a school shall be deemed 
necessary in any particular locality, a public meeting of its 
inhabitants may be summoned by the requisition of a specific 
number of the county rate-payers, to be called a sehool meeting, 
which when so convened, shall have a power to determine the 
application for the building of a school to the board, the 
amount of salary to be paid to the teacher, the amount of school 
fee, and amount of current expenses, repairs, &c. &c. and to 
determine that the amount so ascertained, be levied in due 
proportion from the district in question, in the same way as 
the county-rate, or poor-rate, and be in due course handed 
over to the local committee. ‘The advantages of this system 
are evident, both in the security it provides for regular future 
payment, and,,in its removing any ideal right which indi- 
rs might assume, of more than their due share of control. 

Neither is it a novel arrangement, for not only are a variety 
of other objects of local convenience, such as roads, bridges, 
drainage, fever hospitals, lunatic asylums, &c. &c. provided 
for by a similar mode of local taxation, none of which are 
more important, or more apt for such regulations, than 
schools, but a plan very similar comes also recommended to 
us by another and older select committee, of the House of 
Commons, to whom in 1828 all the previous reports on the 
subject of Education in Ireland, were referred. ‘They, after, 
as they state, the most anxious deliberation, recommended to 
parliament, amongst a variety of other arrangements in a great 
degree corresponding with those since carried into effect, or 
now proposed, “that it be competent to the commissioners to 
entertain any ag for the grant of aid to schools, 
coming either from individuals, charitable committees, or 
associations, or select vestries of parishes, assembled under 
provisions analogous to those of the tithe composition act. 
And that when a school has been built at their desire, vestries 
so assembled should have a power of assessing their respective 
parishes, for raising that portion of school expenditure which 
is required to be provided locally.” 

In case the inhabitants of a district neglected to convene 
such a meeting, the board ought to be empowered to inter- 
vene and make application to its inhabitants for such an 
assessment ; and if the inhabitants then refused thus to sanction 
the application, it might as now originate from individuals. 
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The inhabitants, in the event of their application being suc- 
cessful, would again have to meet, to appoint a local com- 
mittee, the right of voting for which should, it is suggested, 
be correlative with the obligation of paying the school assess- 
ment, which again should depend upon a certain amount of 
grand jury or poor-law rate. ‘The details of holding meetings, 
making applications, voting assessments, &Xc. &c. would of 
course have to be defined in any legislative measure that 
“~~ be adopted. 

hilst then the central board received and decided upon 
applications, and the amount of assistance to be in each in- 
stance granted, whilst they framed a code of regulations for 
general adoption, superintended the education or at least the 
completion of the education of teachers, the composition and 
supply of schoolbooks, the personal inspection of each of the 
schools by persons selected by them for that duty, and re- 
ceived periodical reports from the local committee of each 
school as to its particular condition, the local committee would, 
on the other hand, be able more efficiently to watch over the 
immediate management of the school, see that the building 
was kept in due order and repair, the teacher attentive to the 
children, the children punctual in their attendance, and the 
regulations of the board attended to, for which —— weekly 
visitors should be appointed from the body of the committee. 
‘To the local committee would also he entrusted the disburse- 
ment of the school monies, rendering we presume a periodical 
account, both immediately to their constituents, and in their 
general report to the board. ‘The teachers it is suggested 
should be paid partly, but the smaller portion, by a fixed 
salary, and the remainder by fees from the pupil ; there being 
under this management two classes of scholars, viz. payers 
and non-payers; but if these fees were in each instance 
suitably regulated, it is presumed, from the prevalent feeling 
on this subject, that there would be comparatively few of the 
latter class of pupils. The fixed salary with a dwelling-house 
and garden, which it is proposed to have always annexed to 
the schoolhouse, would prevent the disagreeable consequences 
of the teacher being entirely dependent for his support on 
the children or their parents, while the prospect of increasing 
the number of fees, would form a sufficient stimulus to in- 
creased exertion. The board should also have authority to 
give gratuities to any of the teachers under special circum- 
stances, and all of them should be entitled to superannuations, 
on claiming them, after 20 years’ service, not exceeding two 
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thirds of the salary received while in actual service, and 
payable by the board. 

It is also recommended, that the selection of the teacher 
should be left to the local committee, but that this selection 
should be made by them out of a list of those who had gone 
through the requisite course of normal instruction, and had 
passed a subsequent examination for the purpose of* being 
included in the “ list of candidates,” to be annually published 
by the board. 

That the power of removing the teacher should be lodged 
in the first instance with the local committee, on the com- 
plaint or with the sanction of the board. ‘That the board 
should be empowered to exercise that power of removal, if 
the local committee declined it, but that in every instance, 
the accused should be fairly heard, and the charges proved 
before proceeding to censure, suspension, or removal. And 
that the board should also be allowed to recommend the 
promotion of deserving teachers from one school to another. 

But beyond this elementary instruction for the whole body 
of the people, it is expedient for the state to facilitate the 
means of obtaining a more advanced or complete education, 
not only, as the committee suggests, to the middle classes, but 
also to those of the labouring class, who exhibit that degree 
of superior talent or zealous application, which shows that the 
individual owes to his country better service than the mere 
labour of hishands. Truly also do the Committee remark, 
that to a well regulated middle order, the state must mainly 
be indebted for its intellectual and moral progress. And that 
such a class is especially desirable at the present time in 
Ireland; but that a liberal, judicious, and appropriate system 
of education for the middle class, is the only means by which 
they may be enabled to acquire and maintain that proper 
position in society to which they are entitled, and by the 
maintenance of which, the community can be fully protected 
from the chances of internal disorder. Such a system is not 
likely to be provided as rapidly and extensively as may be 
required, by voluntary efforts ; and it thus becomes the duty 
of the legislature to intervene, as in the case of the education 
of the poorer classes, in order to secure its blessings. 

For this purpose it is recommended that the system of 
education which does at present exist in the diocesan, royal, 
and other classical schools of public foundation, should be ex- 
tended and improved, so as to render it applicable to both 
commercial and classical education, and thus fit it to the 
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wants, at the same time, of both the middle and upper orders. - 
Some of the witnesses apprehend, that such a combination 
would tend to drive away the higher classes ; this does not 
seem to be a reasonable, and therefore we will hope not a 
probable consequence; but even if it were so, it would be 
better to drive away the wealthy, who can provide otherwise 
for their own education, than to exclude those who have no 
other means of obtaining adequate instruction. 

The public schools, to which we have referred, should 
accordingly be modified where they exist, and where they do 
not exist, others should be established; so as, on the whole, to 
introduce a regular system of county academies; the state, 
through the appropriate section of the board, undertaking to 
purchase the ground, and build and outfit the academy, pro- 
vided the Grand Jury assessed the county for the salaries of 
the masters and other expenses of maintenance. 

Practical suggestions are made for consolidating the diocesan 
and royal ae into and with this general system of county 
academies, by defining in what proportions the Bishops and 
Clergy of each diocese, and the | ee Jury of each County, 
should respectively contribute. With regard to administration, 


these academies would be placed under a central and local 
organization of management, corresponding, as closely as 
possible, with that already explained in regard to elementary 
schools. ‘The board would have eee the same regulating 


control, and the functions of the local committee might either 
be entrusted to the Grand Jury, or, if that were not thought 
advisable, inasmuch as that body, not being elective, does not - 
possess a representative character, a County Board or County 
Council, might be elected not only for this, but for other 
matters of county finance and superintendance. Whenever 
an academy, in addition to those in operation, was required, it 
should be competent for the Grand Jury or County Council, 
to apply for its foundation to the board, who should be autho- 
rized to comply with such application; provided the local 
body, whether Grand Jury or County Council, made an 
assessment for the payment of the teachers and other current 
expenses of maintenance. On the other hand, the board might 
be authorized to originate the undertaking, by proposing an 
assessment on condition of its founding the academy. 

The levy should be applotted, as is the county rate, in 
parishes and districts; a large proportion, as in the case of 
poor-rate assessment, being required to be defrayed by per- 
sons having a beneficial interest, and should be collected and 
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- paid over by the county collector, in the same way as any 
other county-rate. 

The Grand Jury or County Council, should appoint an 
academy committee, and these should, in rotation, act as 
weekly, fortnightly, or monthly visitors. 

The teachers would be sicinadl and removed, and their 
salaries determined on the same principle as in the elementar 
schools, though of course upon a different scale; and, indeed, 
the board and the local bodies respectively, would, in both 
cases, have corresponding duties oak authorities. 

In order to a complete physical, intellectual, and religious 
education, various additional courses of instruction are neces- 
sary, some of which may be appropriate for all students, and 
others for those only having peculiar prospects of future 
employment in life. ‘To reconcile the two, it seems most ex- 
pedient to have one general course obligatory on all the 
students, with also a variety of special courses to be paid for 
separately, at the option of each pupil or his parents. 

There does not appear to be any suggestion respecting the 
mode of conducting the religious education in these county 
academies, though it is expressly mentioned as a necessary 
part of the course. We venture to hope, that a satisfactory 
arrangement might be made with the proper ecclesiastical 
authorities of each religious denomination, to have appointed 
or approved of by them, in each academy, a teacher or Pro- 
fessor of Religion, with a stipend proportioned to the number 
of his scholars. ‘There would then be a religious instructor 
for the students of each religious body; where they were suffi- 
ciently numerous for his remuneration, he would, probably, 
reside in the academy, where there were only a few students 
of any particular denomination, their religious instructor would 
probably be some clergyman, or other fit person, residing in 
the neighbourhood. ‘l’hese suggestions would, of course, re- 
quire the most careful consideration in all their details, and, 
it is evident, that the power of choosing, and also of censuring 
or removing these distinct ee professors, must necessa- 
rily be vested, not in the board or local body, as in case of the 
other teachers, but in certain member or members of the 
ecclesiastical body of that religion of which he would be the 
professor ; and this according to a previous arrangement which 
it would be necessary to make with each ecclesiastical body. 

The Report also contains a recommendation for still farther 
carrying out the system of Education, by the establishment of 
Provincial Colleges, on principles corresponding with those 
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already applied to county academies, and which may, there- 
fore, be sufficiently understood; and also for agricultural as 
well as various professional schools, for the study of the fine 
arts, and the more eminently useful of the physical sciences, 

We are rejoiced to observe that Ireland is already mani- 
festing that it appreciates the importance of the recommenda- 
tions embodied in this Report. Let the meeting in county 
Cork, be followed by meetings in every other county in 
Ireland, and let petitions and urgent representations be 
addressed to Parliament and the Government, for an act con- 
taining the various authorities which are requisite for giving 
complete effect to the system. _ 

It may, probably, be thought by some of those who have 
accompanied us thus far in our observations, that we are un- 
willing to commit ourselves by any opinion respecting the 
merits or demerits of that system of national education which 
is now in operation in Ireland. We have been actuated by 
no such feeling, but have thought it, at the present moment, 
more useful to present our readers with a digest of valuable 
information respecting matters forming a fundamental part of 
the general topic of Irish education, but which, we conceived, 
might not otherwise be likely to reach many of them, rather 
than occupy ourselves, just now, with additional remarks, or 
additional arguments on a particular question, of the which, if 
the public do not already understand the right and the wrong, 
it is not surely for lack of commentators. 

We do not hesitate to assert, that if any money be expended 
by the State in the education of any part of the people, the 
Irish Catholics have a right to demand their fair proportion, to 
be expended in such a way, as may not, in the slightest degree, 
interfere with their religious opinions, or, if any please so to 
call it, with their religious prejudices. It is altogether beside 
the question to go into a course of argument, to prove that the 
Protestant belief, and the Protestant mode of teaching that 
belief, are better than the belief and mode of instruction 
adopted by the Catholics. ‘The question is not which is right 
and which is wrong, because there is no neutral or competent 
tribunal for its arbitrement ; but whether each has not an equal 
right to retain his own opinion, and to impart it to his children 
without fear or favour. If the Catholic hasa right to demand 
that any money of the State, applied in promoting education, 
shall not in its application be made to favour Protestantism, 
equal neutrality may the Protestant require of the State, in 
regard to Catholicity. And the Catholic, therefore, cannot fairly 
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claim _ right, privilege, or accommodation, which he is not 
prepared to see the Protestant also enjoying. This perfect 
equality and entire mutuality of rights, of privileges, (we claim 
no more, but we will not be content with less,) must be con- 
sidered as the basis of any system of national education ; but 
it is peculiarly necessary to keep this principle in constant 
recollection, in a system where the children of different reli- 
gions receive a certain portion of instruction ype This 
principle should be applied to every claim for the admission 
of any particular regulation or jurisdiction which has been, or 
may be, advanced by either party; and if it will not bear the 
test, the claim is inadmissible. 

If a Catholic demand the dismissal of a teacher, because, 
from a Catholic he has become a Protestant, equally may the 
Protestant demand the dismissal of a Protestant teacher, who 
should be converted to Catholicity. If a Catholic, in the 
reference to any particular version of Scripture, require the 
letter of his version to be adopted, the Protestant, with equal 
justice, may demand a literal adherence to his own version. Pro- 
testants and Catholics, in fine, may each, with equally ardent 
emulation, assert their respective right to have all the teachers, - 
and all the inspectors, Protestant or Catholic, as the case may 
be, according to the religion of the applicants. If both prefer 
any such unfair claims, both cannot be satisfied, and neither 
ought to be. Catholics, in fact, need nothing but a fair and 
even stage; give us that, and we will trust the result to the 
steady purity of our doctrines, and the more active zeal of our 
ministry. Magna est veritas et prevalebit. Who ever saw 
her vanquished in a fair and equal encounter? We consider it, 
in fact, a test of Catholic truth, and ofa fearless reliance upon it, 
that, whilst the greater part of the Protestant Clergy in Ire- 
land instinctiv 4 shrink from the rigid impartiality of the 


national — of education, the far greater part of the 


Catholic clergy have hailed its arrival amongst them with al 
the unsuspicious confidence of innocence and truth; have 
availed themselves of its advantages so far as they extend; and, 
at the point where it stops, have taken up and completed the 
necessary religious culture of the Catholic youth of Ireland, 
Should the Catholic clergy attempt to encroach upon the even 
boundary line of neutrality that has been laid down, it would not 
only deprive them of that glorious distinction to which we have 
referred, and expose them, also, to the suspicion of being alarmed 
for the issue of an equal encounter ; but, by putting the con- 
tinuance of the system in jeopardy, would tend to deprive the 
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Catholic Church of that more complete developement and ex- 
tension in Ireland, which would be the natural result of any 
general course of enlightened education, which should not, in 
the mode of its immediate acquirement, involve any unfair 
advantage to one religion or the other. 

That it is expedient to try the system of joint literary and 
separate religious instruction in Ireland, we have the unani- 
mous testimony of all the bishops, clergy, and distinguished 
individuals, both Protestant and Catholic, who have been ex- 
amined, or who have reported upon the subject, during the 
last thirty years. That the principle, thus recommended by 
such a confluence of authorities, has been reduced into practice 
in an improper manner, or has, in its operation, developed any 
practical mischief, we have yet to learn. We are perfectly 
aware that it includes details of administration which require 
the watchful attention of the sentinels of our faith, in order 
to prevent abuses gradually insinuating themselves into the 
management. A board, differently constituted, for example, 
chosen by and acting under a government of a different charac- 
ter, might, if our watchfulness could, at any time, be lulled 
into a secure sleep, gradually slide into habits and regulations, 
which, while they still left, as in the Kildare Street system, the 
outward and public semblance of impartiality, might be preg- 
nant with mischief. We know also that it has included details 
which have, on the adequate representation of a body of per- 
sons, entitled to attention, been modified; and if there be still 
any other details, which, in the opinion of any other body, en- 
titled to equal attention, also require modification, we presume 
that any representations from such a body, would always 
obtain the attention of the board, and, if consistent with the 
general character of the system, their assent also. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without adverting to the 
resolutions of the Catholic archbishops and bishops in Ireland, 
lately quoted by Dr. M‘Hale in one of his letters, and to the 
peculiar circumstances under which those resolutions were 

assed, because a knowledge of those peculiar circumstances is, 
it seems to us, requisite, in order to apprehend rightly their 
application. In compliance with an Address from the House 
of Commons, a Commission had issued under the great seal, 
in 1824, for the purpose of enquiring into the state of Educa- 
cation in Ireland. The Commission was entrusted to five 
gentlemen, of whom Mr. Frankland Lewis was the chairman, 


Mr. Leslie Foster, a member, and Mr, Blake, the only Catholic 
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amongst them. In the course of their enquiries respecting 
the system of education which they should recommend, they 
had an interview, on 16th December, 1824, with Dr. Murray, 
and, subsequently, with the three other Catholic archbishops. 


“In this interview, they stated to Dr. Murray, that they were 
anxious to establish such a system as should unite children of all 
religious denominations in the same schools, except when it should 
become unavoidably necessary to separate them for the purpose of 
religious instruction. The Commissioners then stated, that they 
could not consider any system of education as deserving that name, 
which should not seek to lay the foundations of all moral obligation 
in religious instruction, and that, with respect to the religious in- 
struction of Roman Catholics, they were anxious to ascertain the sen- 
timents of Dr. Murray, and of the Roman Catholic clergy. They 
enquired, therefore, whether there would be any objection to com- 
mon literary instruction being received by Roman Catholics, as well 
from a Protestant as a Roman Catholic master, and whether religious 
instruction could be given to the Roman Catholics by a Roman 
Catholic layman, approved of by the proper Roman Cathulic pastor. 
Dr. Murray stated, that there could be no possible objection to 
Roman Catholics receiving literary instruction from a Protestant, nor 
to their receiving religious instruction from a Roman Catholic lay- 
man, approved of by the proper Roman Catholic pastor; and, he 
added, that the providing of proper persons for such purpose, would 
be a great relief to the Roman Catholic Clergy. The Commissioners 
then suggested, that schools might be established, in each of which 
there should be both a Protestant and Roman Catholic lay teacher, by 
whom education in common might be administered; so that the 
children, united in the same classes, should learn from the same mas- 
ters, and use the same books: that, for the remuneration of such 
teachers, adequate means might be provided ; that the Roman Catho- 
lic teacher might assist in the general literary instruction, and might 
give separate religious instruction to the Roman Catholic children, 
subject to the direction of their pastors; and that the school-room, 
for a reasonable portion of time, on one or two days in the week, 
might be appropriated exclusively to that object. In these sugges- 
tions for uniting Protestant and Roman Catholic children in literary, 
and separating them only for religious instruction, Dr. Murray ex- 
pressed his concurrence. 

“‘ The Commissioners then observed, that separate religious instruc- 
tion should not commence, until the difference of religious belief 
should make it impossible for instruction any longer to be received 
in common; and they enquired whether it would be objected to on 
the part of the Roman Catholic Clergy, that the more advanced of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic children should, at certain times 
during school hours, read portions of the Holy Scriptures together, 
and in the same classes, but out of their respective versions, subject 
to proper regulations, and in the presence of their respective Pro- 
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testant and Roman Catholic teachers, suggesting, at the same time, 
that opportunities might be afforded to the teachers of each persua- 
sion, to explain to the children, separately, the portions so read ? 

“ Dr. Murray answered, that serious difficulties would exist in the 
way of such an arrangement, and, in lieu of it, he proposed, that the 
Holy Scriptures should be used only when the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren should be taken apart for the purpose of receiving religious in- 
struction, and, he said, there could be no possible objection tothe Roman 
Catholic children then reading, out of the sacred volume itself, the 
gospels and epistles of the week; he added, that no objection would 
be made to an harmony of the gospels being used in the general 
education whichthe children should reccive in common, nor to a volume 
containing extracts from the Psalms, Proverbs, and the book of 
Ecclesiasticus ; nor to a volume containing the history of the Creation, 
of the Deluge, of the Patriarchs, of Joseph, and of the deliverance of 
the Israelites, extracted from the old Testament; and that he was 
satisfied no difficulties, in arranging the details of such works, would 
arise on the part of the Roman Catholic Clergy.” 

“ The Commissioners then stated, that they considered it ofth 
utmost moment, that no books or catechisms should be admitted 
either in the course of the literary or religious instruction, containing 
matter calculated to excite contempt, hatred, or any uncharitable 
feeling in any class, towards persons of a different religious persua- 
sion. To this Dr. Murray cordially assented.” 

January 7, 1825. 

** The Commissioners having had an interview with the most Rev. 
Drs. Curtis, Murray, Kelly, and Laffan, the four Archbishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, the minute of 16th December, 
was read, and it was explained that the passage which related to the 
separate religious instruction of Roman Catholics, meant, that the 
proper Roman Catholic pastors should have the right of being present 
upon these occasions, and giving such religious instruction as they 
should think proper; and, that what was said of masters, applied also 
to mistresses; the Archbishops, who were not present on the 16th, 
expressed a wish to consider the matter until to-morrow.” 

January 8th. 

“ The Roman Catholic Archbishops mentioned above, having met 
the Commissioners this day, expressed their concurrence in the views 
already expressed by Dr. Murray. 

+ Parrick Curtis. D.D. 
y- Oriver Kerry, D.D. 
“+ Rosert Larran, D.D. 


It was after these conferences between the Commissioners 
and the Catholic archbishops, that the Catholic archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland met at the house of Dr. Murray, viz. on the 
21st Jan. 1826, and passed the resolutions which have been 
recently quoted by Dr. M‘Hale, in his letter on this subject ; 
and, as these resolutions were shortly afterwards forwarded by 
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Dr. Murray to the above-mentioned Commissioners, we may 
presume that they had reference to the plan of education 
suggested by the Commissioners, in their conversation with 
the Catholic archbishops, of which we have quoted the minutes. 
That plan, as developed in that conversation, was, in several 
respects, different both as to administration and mode of in- 
struction from that which is now in operation. Its adminis- 
tration was to be conducted, in its commencement at least, by 
the five Commissioners, only one of whom was a Catholic day- 
man ; a board, therefore, not presenting in its composition such 
claims to the confidence of the Catholics of Ireland, as that 
which is now established, consisting of nine individuals, of whom 
three are Catholics, and one a distinguished Catholic prelate ; 
and wherein the sanction of al/ the members of the board is 
required to the extracts from Scripture recommended for use, 
“* in order to prevent the supposition that persons of one creed, 
might, by forming a majority of the board, send forth extracts 
not approved by those of another.” 

Then, as to the mode of instruction, it was evidently in the 
contemplation of the Commissioners, as appears by the minutes 
of their conversation with Dr. Murray, to extend the joint in- 
struction as far as possible into religion, so that separate reli- 
gious instruction might not commence, “ until the difference 
of religious belief should make it impossible for instruction any 
longer to be received in common ;” and, it was also evidently 
the wish of the Commissioners, to introduce a rule, that “ the 
more advanced of the Protestant and Catholic children should, 
at certain times during school, read portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures together, and in the same classes, but out of their respect- 
ive versions, and in the presence of their respective Protestant 
and Catholic teachers.” These circumstances surely formed 
a peculiar reason, then, for certain rules respecting the religious 
tenets of the teacher superintending the joint instruction, which 
reason does not, to the same extent, prevail now, when the 
joint teaching may, if the patrons be so minded, be exclusively 
confined to literary or secular studies, even to the exclusion of 
those Scripture extracts, which are only recommended for use, 
and the whole religious instruction of the Catholic scholars be, 
therefore, communicated at a separate period, by or under the 
immediate direction of the Catholic pastor. 

Whilst this sheet is under revision, we notice that the 
assembled Catholic Bishops of Ireland have this important 
subject under their consideration ; and we trust and believe 
that their decision will produce unanimity of feeling and 
action among Catholics respecting it. 
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Art. IV.—1. Reminiscences of Rome; or, a Religious, Moral, 
and Literary View of the Eternal City; in a series of 
letters addressed toa friend in England. By a member 
of the Arcadian Academy. London. 1838. 

2. Degli Instituti di Publica Carita e d’Istruxione Primaria 
in Roma ; Saggio Storico e Statistico. Di Monsig. D. Carlo 
Luigi Morichini, Romano, Vice-Presidenti dell’ Ospizio 
Apostolico di S. Michele. Roma. 1835. 


. EMINISCENCES of Rome”! What a fertile theme! 
How hacknied, yet how new! how often tried, yet 
unexhausted! Teeming with interest for the poet, the artist, 
the antiquary,—but, above all, the moralist and the Christian! 
Hundreds of volumes have been spent on the interesting 
remains of antiquity and the wonders of modern art which in 
Rome meet the-visitor at every step. Chattard’s work on the 
Vatican alone was a labour of sixteen years. The Forum, 
with its thousand difficulties, has, for time immemorial, en- 
gaged the active research of the most distinguished antiqua- 
rians—crossing each other at every step—building up and 
pulling down—weaving and unravelling the web of critical 
conjecture. The names of Nardini, Piranesi, Prunetti, 
Eustace, Gell, Bunsen, Nibby,* are almost lost in the crowd 
of their co-labourers; and yet each furnishes something 
new—something which had escaped the vigilance of his pre- 
decessors. The brilliant sketches of Corinne, fervid and 
beautiful as they are, were but a feeble outline of the magni- 
ficent pictures,—now gorgeous, now gloomy, but ever display- 
ing the master’s hand, which the fitful pencil of Childe 
Harold has left as memorials of his pilgrimage,—and perhaps, 
after all, even he has done little more than unlock the exhaust- 
less sources of beauty and sublimity to enrich the canvass of 
some future master ! 

And yet, notwithstanding the numberless portraits of this 
queen of cities, her fairest features have hitherto been dis- 
torted, or, at best, concealed, at least in those which have 
been exhibited to the British public, There are few readers 
to whom the monuments of her ancient glory are not familiar 
—few, who have not been wearied, even to nausea, by disser- 
tations upon her specimens of art; and yet scarce one has 
heard of the numberless institutions, ancient and modern, 





* See Dublin Review, No. x. Art. 1. 
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which the charity and faith of Rome have founded—memo- 
rials of the true spirit of her calumniated and insulted religion. 
The Pantheon and the Coliseum—the gallery of the Vatican, 
and the frescos of the Sistine chapel, have been described 
a thousand and a thousand times. But none, or scarce one, 
has been found to spend a word on the unpretending usefulness 
of the asylum of 8. Maria in Acquiro, or the truly Roman 
munificence of the Ospizio di S. Michele. Classical Tours 
we have had in abundance ; but, as yet, no “ circumnavigation 
of charity.” The great philanthropist himself—the immortal 
Howard—has done very inadequate justice to the charitable 
institutions of Rome; and if one of the other tourists advert 
to the subject for a moment in passing, it is to indulge in 
unseemly levity with regard to the Penitentiary della Croce ;* 
or to sneer at the ministers of religion officiating in the hospi- 
tals, ‘ between two rows of wretches, whom their pious noise 
would not suffer to die in peace.” + : 

For ourselves, while we dwell with wonder and delight 
upon the charmed page of Childe Harold, following the 
pilgrim through the tangled ruins of Rome—gazing upon the 
pageant of past days, which his magic pen calls up amid them 


once more—listening in amazement to the mingled moral and 
misanthropy, sublime even in its excess, with which’ he con- 
templates the characters and events of other times — we 
cannot, even in the excess of our — admiration, 


suppress the regret that Christian—Catholic—Rome has not 
found some poetic pilgrim, who could catch up the sacred 
spirit which animates all her institutions of to-day, as it 
hallows the remains of early faith—speaking to the memory 
in the crumbling monuments of her martyrs—to the imagina- 





* Rome in the Nineteenth Century. We have no hesitation in assigning to this 
work—the production of a lady-—the bad eminence, among the flimsy, but inso- 
lent, repositories of slander against Catholics, which have been given to the 
public of later years, under the form of travels. The impostures of priestcraft are 
its standing materials. The sale of indulgences and of pardons for sin—the worship 
of images—the adoration of the Virgin, &c., are put forward with as much cool 
perseverance as if they had never been disclaimed. In one short note the autho- 
ress (proh pudor !) anticipates all the filth and all the falsehood of Exeter Hall. 
As a specimen of her regard for the appearance of probability, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing passage on the Inquisition: “Great were the disputes which were 
waged in the beginning of the fourteenth century in the Romish Church, about 
the superior orthodoxy of great or little coats or frocks for the Capuchins, which 
ended in all those who persisted in wearing the little ones being denounced as 
heretics, and burned accordingly !! We have the names of upwards of a hundred 
who were burned by the Inquisition for this cause; and are told by a grave his- 
torian that the list might be increased to a thousand” !!!—vol. ii. p. 324-5, 

+ Forsyth’s Remarks on Italy, p. 6. 
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tion, in the expressive magnificence of her ceremonies—to the 
heart, in the active benevolence of her hospitals, her orphan 
institutions, her charitable confraternities! Such a poet 
would see “the Niobe of nations” warmed into new life by 
that fervent charity which is now her spirit—no longer 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe—” 


her children multiplied beyond the sands of the sea—her 
crown brighter than the diadem of the Caesars—ennobled by 
victories, holier far than those recorded by “the trebly hun- 
dred triumphs”—consecrated by recollections prouder than 
are recalled by the names of Scipio or Cesar, by the glories 
of the monarchy, the republic, or the empire of Rome. And 
if, to use the words of Montalembert, ‘‘ he saw the traces of 
tears in her eyes, and the wrinkles of grief upon her brow; 
she would appear more worthy, therefore, of veneration and 
homage, from those who have been children of sorrow like 
herself!” Oh! this is a fairer and holier picture of the love- 
liness of the Eternal City—possessing an interest more deep, 
more enduring, than the noblest relics of pagan piety, or 
pagan pride ! 
“ Tanto pit la vedrem, quanto piu vale 
Sempiterna bellezza che mortale !” 


Tis in this light Rome is contemplated in the unpretending 
but very interesting volume before us. 

“Do not expect from me,” says the author, “any learned disqui- 
sitions concerning the ancient and modern edifices; or a critical 
nomenclature of the statues and paintings which adorn her splendid 
halls and princely villas: for I am oftener to be found within the 
walls of some fast-decaying church, or moss-grown cloister, than in 
the museum or picture gallery. .... Be content with the desultory 
observations of a solitary Catholic pilgrim, in the nineteenth century, 
upon the beautifully moral and religious features of this queen of 
cities; as they will not, I trust, to you appear altogether devoid of 
novelty or interest.”—pp. 1-2. 

The volume, which is in the form of letters from a member 
of the Arcadian Academy, is obviously the production of a 
young and enthusiastic, though unpractised, writer; and, if it 
possess not the graces of composition which distinguish many 
of its rivals in the same field, there is a spirit in its very sim- 
plicity which makes us forget the writer in the engrossing 
interest of the new matter which he brings before us; and we 
may safely promise, that, to use his own modest language, 
there are few to whom the details “ will appear altogether 
devoid of novelty or interest.”’ 

VOL. VI.—NO. XI. I 
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For the present, we must confine ourselves to an account 
of the charitable institutions; and, to say truth, we can 
promise, within the limits of a single article, but a very im- 

rfect outline of their object, extent, and resources. hat 
M . Eustace says of Italy generally, is especially true of Rome : 


“ No country exhibits more splendid examples of public benevo- 
lence, or furnishes more affecting instances of private charity. She 
has the honourable advantage of surpassing all the kingdoms of 
Europe in the number and magnificence of her charitable founda- 
tions. 'To describe these in detail would require a separate work of 
considerable extent: and it will be sufficient to inform the reader 
that there is no disease of body, no distress of mind, no visitation of 
Providence, to which the human form is liable, from its first appear- 
ance till its final deposition in the grave, which is not relieved with 
tenderness, and provided for, if beyond relief, with a prodigality of 
charity seldom witnessed elsewhere.”* 

This is literally true of the charities of Rome. It would 
be impossible to name a want for which provision has not 
been made. To protect helpless infancy and provide for 
decrepid age—to shield the innocent from temptation, and 
bring back the fallen from crime—to spare the blushes of 
ingenuous and shrinking poverty —to assist the tottering 
exertions of struggling merit, and repair the broken fortunes 
of honest, but unsuccessful, industry—to afford consolation 
and relief to the sick, the prisoner and the dying, and se- 
cure the honours and advantages of Christian burial for 
the dead,—such are the leading objects—branching out into 
a thousand details, of the comprehensive, the truly Catholic 
charity of Rome. 

The work of Camillo Fanuccit+ upon this interesting subject, 
and the more recent compilation of Carlo Piazzat are seldom 
met with, and, indeed, however valuable as to the early history, 
of course can throw no light upon the present circumstances of 
the Roman institutions. But in the valuable work of Monsig. 
Morichini, the reader will find a full and satisfactory, dai 
concise, account of them all. We shall use it as a text-book 
in the present article. 

But before proceeding farther, we have a duty to perform, 
the discharge of which, however dull and uninteresting, we 
fee] due to that cause of truth and justice to which our 
7 are devoted. The enemies of Catholicity have long 

eld undisputed possession of the field of literature in England ; 
and have used their time so industriously, that there is scarce 





* Classical Tour, tom. iv. pp. 249-50. + Roma, 1601. f{ Ibid. 1698, 
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one of its departments upon which a Catholic can enter with- 
out removing a mass of prejudice from his path. Anomalous 
as it may appear, it is so, even where, as in the present 
instance, the subject is charity. There is a class of writers in 
every department of literature, who, with Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
can imagine nothing good, save what bears the stamp of the 
Reformation; and who, like the cowardly or dishonest spies in 
the promised land, when they venture among the institutions 
of Catholicity, can see nothing but horrors. With such men 
it is a favourite charge, so often repeated, that it is now perhaps 
believed, that Europe owes all of good that she possesses—all 
her civilization—all her enlightenment—to this idol of their 
blind and exclusive adoration; and that the origin of all, or 
almost all, her charitable institutions—all her schemes of social 
improvement—is to be dated from that period. The charge 
is a serious one; because it would read that the spirit of 
charity had been dormant or extinguished; and, while our 
hand is upon the subject of charity as connected with Rome, 
we need scarcely apologize for devoting a page or two to its 
examination. 

Practical charity has ever been a distinguishing character 
of Christianity. In the earliest ages, as soon as the faithful 
obtained a footing in society, which enabled them to develope 
the working principles of their faith, the zeal and tenderness 
with which ike discharged its offices drew upon them the 
eyes of the wondering pagans, to whom the theory was as 
novel as the practice. Hospitals, houses of refuge for worn 
and decrepid slaves, foundling asylums for the number of 
exposed children, were raised and endowed in every Church; 
and, when it is recollected, that, with the single exception of 
the free-schools founded by Trajan, there is no record of any 
public establishment among the pagans analogous to the cha- 
ritable foundations of Christianity, we need not wonder to find 
the emperor Julian* attributing the spread of Christianity to 
the zealous exertions of its members in the cause of benevo- 
lence and humanity. St. Epiphanius says, that the bishops 
everywhere founded retreats, “in which to place the maimed 
and the infirm, and supply them with the nécessaries of life ;”+ 
and in the time of St. Augustine, the usage was old and long 
established.t But in the darkness and irreligion of the Middle 





* Ep. 49, ad Arsacium Pontificem Galatie. 
+ Heer. lib. iii, Heer. 75, No. 1, p. 905. Paris, 1622. 
} Aug. tom. iii. p. 538. Bened. Fd. 
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Age it is pretended this Christian spirit was forgotten ; the 
pious foundations of early religion were converted to the 
mterested uses of avaricious and hypocritical Churchmen ; 
“the monastic institutions with which they were connected 
became the abodes of idleness, and were contaminated by 
extravagance and debauchery ;”* until the better spirit of 
reform, restoring the purity of early faith, brought back also 
the watchful tenderness of early charity. 

A general vindication of this misrepresented age, would be 
foreign to our present purpose, as, under any circumstances, 
it is incompatible with our limits. A pittance of justice, 
tardy indeed and imperfect, has been rendered by a few 
recent continental writers, even of the Protestant party; and 
our own literature now furnishes, in Mr. Digby’s lawned and 
valuable work, the “ Mores Catholici,” rich and ample ma- 
terials for the refutation of this, and the thousand other calum- 
nies which so long enjoyed unquestioned currency. 

In the examination of the present charge, we shall confine 
ourselves to the three or four centuries which preceded the 
Reformation; for in this period is the scene of the accusation 
laid; nor is it presented den the Reformation originated, 
but simply that it revived, a spirit once active, which had been 
forgotten amid the corruption of those ages. Were we dis- 
posed to discuss the general question, running through the 
several countries of Europe, we might point to England, 
where the extent of charities connected with the religious 
houses, may be gathered from the enormous poor-rate, the 
acknowledged consequence of their suppression,+ to the Hotel 
Dieu at Paris, which connects the charities of the present 
day with the times of Charlemagne; to Spain, where at 
Seville alone, the revenues for the foundations for the poor, in 
the sixteenth century, exceeded seven millions of reals,t 
(£70,000.) But our business is with the institutions of Rome ; 
and in truth, in selecting the period named above, the reader 
will perceive that we labour at a great disadvantage. When 
it is recollected, that, during these centuries, Rome, torn by 
the contentions of the Guelph and Ghibelline parties, was 
the scene of civil dissension, revolution and bloodshed—that 
for seventy unhappy years, the popes having fixed their resi- ) 
dence at Avignon, the eye of the pastor was withdrawn from | 

















* Edinburgh Encyclopedia, v. 12, p. 122. 

+ Blackstone, B. I. c. ix. §. vi. also B. iv. c, xxxiii. §. iv. 

t Biblioteca Espafiola, Economico-Politica, por D, Juan Sempere y Guarinos, 
Madrid, 1801. 
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immediate superintendence—it might scarcely be matter of 
surprise, that the call of charity should have been forgotten 
in the struggles of faction; and the distractions of party 
should have drawn away the public mind from the care of the 
peaceful offices of religion. What therefore will be the sur- 
prise of the reader, particularly if notions have been formed 
by the prejudiced standards of English literature, to trace, 
during this troubled and revolutionary period, the origin of 
the following munificent institutions, a long but not uninter- 
esting catalogue ? 

1. Archiospedale di S. Spirito in Sassia, founded by Inno- 
cent the Third, in 1198. It is still extant. Howard speaks 
of it in the highest terms. At his first visit it contained 1015 
patients, at his second 1103. 

2. In connexion with this hospital, the Pia Casa degli Espasti 
was founded by the same Innocent. It is still in existence, 
and will be described hereafter. The institution having suf- 
fered considerably during the residence of the popes at 
Avignon, was built on a more splendid scale by Sixtus the 
Fourth, 1471. 

8. archiospedale del S. S. Salvatore, founded by Cardinal 
Giovanni Colonna, in 1216. It is still extant. 

4. Archiospedale di S. Giacomo in Augusta, founded in 
1338, in pursuance of the will of the same munificent and 
charitable Cardinal. It was intended for surgical cases, and is 
used for the same purposes at the present day. 

5. S. Maria, in Portico, Pema oe towards the middle of 
the 11th century, during the disputed pontificate of Gregory 
the Sixth. 

6. S. Maria delle Grazie, built in 1118, during the short 
reign of Gelasius the Second. 

7. 8. Maria della Consolazione, built in the reign of 
Calixtus the Third, about i455. The revenues of these three 
were united by Alexander the Sixth, under the last title. It 
is still in a flourishing condition, capable of receiving 156 
surgical cases. 

8. S. Maria dell’ Orto, founded by the joint exertions of 
thirteen confraternities of trades or professions, in 1258, 

9. S. Rocco, built during the jubilee of 1500. It was ori- 
ginally intended for general purposes; but has since been 
converted into a lying-in hospital. 

Besides these institutions, which were strictiy public, there 
was a number of more private hospitals, for particular coun- 
tries, or the members of particular trades or professions, 
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10. An hospital for Flemings, founded at a very early date. 
It was-rebuilt by Robert Count of Flanders, in 1094. 

11. §. Maria di Monserrato, opened for natives of the 
Spanish provinces, in the reign of Clement the Sixth, 1350. 

12. S. Giacomo in Augusta, established during the jubilee 
of 1450, by a Spanish prelate, for the use of pilgrims of his 
own country. It is remarkable as having been the residence 
of St. Ignatius of Loyola, at his visit to Rome, when he medi- 
tated the formation of his illustrious order. 

13. S. Lorenzo, in Miranda, built in the same year, 1450, 
by Cardinal Astorgio. 

14. §.S. Ambrogio e Carlo, founded by some charitable 
Lombards, for the use of their poor countrymen, during the 
= of Sixtus the Fourth, about 1470. ‘This name 

owever, appears to have been given at a later period. 

15. S. Girolamo, for Sclavonians, built in 1470. 

16. S. Luigi, for French pilgrims; founded in 1478. It 
is still devoted to the same pious use. 

17. S. Maria dell Anima, established by a charitable Fle- 
ming, during the jubilee of 1500, for the use of German 
pilgrims. The name of the founder was Giovanni di Pietro. 

18. §. Maria in Loreto, founded during the same year, 
1500, by the confraternity of bakers, for the sick or disabled 
members of their trade. They employed the celebrated 
architect Bramante, in the erection of the church attached to 
the establishment. ‘The hospital is still standing, and receives 
14 patients. 

19. S. Stefano, founded in 1528, by Clement the Seventh. 
As if to satisfy the world that neither clime nor colour guided 
the undistinguishing Catholic charity of Rome, it was opened 
by that benevolent but too short-lived pontiff, for the recep- 
tion of Moors and Abyssinians. 

In this enumeration we have abstained from particularizing 
a number of confraternities, pious associations, for purposes 
of charity and religion, which annually devoted large sums of 
money to the promotion of its holiest offices. One of these, 
founded at Rome in 1264, at the instance of St. Bonaventure, 
had for its object the redemption of captives from the Moors ; 
others proposed to secure for the humbler classes legal pro- 
tection and advice against the oppressions of the rich and 
powerful; some, as that of S. Giovanni Decollato, under- 
took the care of prisoners, and the preparation of criminals 
for death ; others, as those of the Gonfalone, of 8. S. Annun- 
ziata, of S. Concezione, of S. Girolamo, the instruction and 
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endowment of young females, whom the poverty or baseness 
of their friends might expose to danger. Most of these are 
still in existence ; all were founded before the close of the 
fifteenth century; and were under the direction of religion in 
their progress, as well as in their origin. If to these we add 
the office of Almoner Apostolic, which has existed since the 
seventh century, to catch up, as it were, those cases of distress 
which may escape the multiplied vigilance of the other insti- 
tutions, we need not fear to challenge, in the name of this 
calumniated city, even during times reputed its worst, a com- 
parison with the most prosperous and enlightened communities 
of our own days, with all their boasted advantages of civiliza- 
tion and improvement. 

But enough of this. Our apology for this dull, but we feel 
not unsatisfactory, disquisition, must be the injustice of the 
prejudice which calls it forth, We turn with pleasure to the 
interesting volumes upon our table. 

On the hospitals it is unnecessary to dwell. From the 
description of one or two, the character of all may be collected. 

“ 1 Archiospedale di San Spirito in Sassia, is the first in 
extent and celebrity of the Roman hospitals ; and occupies 
the site of the old Saxon school, or asylum built by King fin, 
for the reception of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, in the — 
century. Towards the end of the twelfth century, long 
after the destruction of the Saxon establishment by fire, 
during the conflagration of Brigo, which Raffaele has im- 
mortalized on the walls of the Vatican, another hospital 
was erected on the same spot for more general purposes, by 
Innocent the Third. The same pontiff also erected the adjoin- 
ing church. This church however, was again rebuilt by Paul 
the Third, according to a new architectural design of San 
Gallo, in the year 1558. The hospital also was, in great 
measure, rebuilt by Sixtus the Fourth, in the fifteenth century. 
Innocent the Eighth, Paul the Third, Gregory the Thirteenth, 
and Benedict the Fourteenth, successively made considerable 
additions to the building. Pius the Sixth also constructed a 
new wing on the opposite side of the street. ‘The principal 
wing of this hospital stands on the right bank of the Tiber ; 
and notwithstanding the motley and irregular plans adopted in 
the structure of its different compartments, it presents withal, 
in the ensemb/e, a not unmajestic appearance. 

“The twelve wards of the hospital are capable of containing 
3000 beds; though not above half that number are usually 
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n all Catholic countries, hospitals for the sick are con- 
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structed so as to allow the patient in each bed to see the 
chapel, or altar of his ward, wherein mass is daily celebrated. 
Thus the bed-ridden have the consolation to assist at the 
august rites of their holy religion, until the last moment of 
their lives. 

The altar, situate in the centre of the principal ward of San 
Spirito, is much admired as a beautiful object of art. It was 
designed by the Vitruvius of Italy, Palladio, while a student, 
and is said to be the only specimen of his architectnral style 
extantin Rome. The altar piece in the same ward, representing 
the patience of Job, covered with ulcers, upon his dunghilf 
was painted by Carlo Maratta. The principal ward, whereof 
the walls are adorned with frescos, paintings, and inscriptions, 
allusive to some of the pontifical and imperial benefactors of 
the hospital, also contains a fine organ, which is occasionally 
played for the recreation of the sick. 

“In San Spirito every sick person of the male sex, whatever 
be his age, country, or religion, is received without recom- 
mendation among the patients. As soon as he recovers his 
health sufficiently, he is sent off to the Trinity hospital for 
convalescents.”— Reminiscences, pp. 179-80-81. 

The following anecdote is not unworthy of the brightest 
days of Christian piety. ‘A remarkable instance occurred, 
to my recollection, during the pontificate of Leo the ‘Twelfth. 
This pontiff, so noted for his vigilance over the conduct of his 
ministers, in every department of public administration, used 
to enquire into every disorder, and listen to every complaint. 
Suspecting that all was not right in San Spirito, His Holiness, 
followed by a few confidential attendants in disguise, unex- 
pectedly made his appearance at the hospital about two hours 
after midnight, on the 25th June, 1825. The Pope, while 
hastily examining the different wards, perceived that one of 
the poor patients was nearly at the point of death, without a 
single resident clergyman being in atteudance, as in duty 
bound, at all hours of the day and night, to administer the 
sacraments to the dying. His Holiness, in consequence, im- 
mediately ratio te 4 one of his own chaplains for the viaticum, 
and in the meantime placed himself alongside the dying man, 
to hear his confession, and to impart to him those consolations 
which religion alone is capable of affording to the Christian 
spirit in his last agonizing struggle with the devil, the world, 
and the flesh. Ere long the news of so unexpected a visitor’s 
arrival had spread with the rapidity of lightning, and you may 
imagine better than I can describe, the stir which'it made 
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among the healthy and slumbering guardians of the hospital. 
The zealous Pontiff, however, did not desist from his pious 
undertaking, until he had comforted the departing soul with 
the bread of eternal life.”—pp. 183-4. 

The revenues of the hospital considerably exceed 100,000 
Roman crowns. “ Six “| physicians and four surgeons visit 
the patients twice a day, independently of as many ‘ sostetute,’ 
or assistant physicians, and about one hundred servants, con- 
stantly residing on the spot. 

“The medium number of patients annually received into 
the hospital of S. Spirito, is calculated by Morichini at 12,000.* 
For the spiritual assistance of the sick, besides the canons and 
chaplains resident in the hospital, all the monastic communities 
of Rome are obliged to send, by turns, two priests of their 
order to minister to the ghostly wants of the infirm. Many 
of the lay confraternities also, as 1 remarked in a former letter, 
come on Sundays with presents and sweetmeats for the sick, 
in this, as well-as the other public hospitals, and endeavour to 
comfort and console the desponding and friendless, to the best 
of their power.” —pp. 182-3. 

In connexion with this hospital is the Spedale della SS. 
Trinita, for convalescents, to which the patients are transferred, 
as soon as they are able to bear the fatigue of removal. It was 
founded “ about the middle of the sixteenth century, by St. 
Philip Neri. Later, Pope Clement the Twelfth made con- 
siderable additions to the building, which contains refectories 
and dormitories for the accommodation of about 1000 guests at 
a time..... The number of convalescents annually received 
into the Trinity Hospital, is about 15,000, whereof, at present, 
military invalids form a no small portion. For the mainten- 
ance of the latter, the government pays to the hospital for each 
invalid, at the rate of fourteen bajacchi, or sevenpence, per 
diem. The hospital is also endowed with property valued at 
18,000 crowns per annum, which is vested in the hands of 
trustees, appointed by the arch-confraternity, “ della SS. Tri- 
nita de’ Pelegrini e Convalescenti,’—a charitablesociety already 
noticed in one of my former letters.”—p. 189. 

The delicacy with which the patients are treated in the lying- 
in hospital of S. Rocco, might be copied, with great advantage, 
in some of our own, to say the least, far less considerable estab- 
lishments. 

“The Archiospedale di S. Rocco, was originally founded 


for feverous patients of both sexes, by a charitab!e confrater- 





* In the year 1832, the number was 15,524, 
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nity, during the jubilee of the year 1500. Later, Cardinal 
Salviati endowed it for the reception of poor lying-in women. 
Since the year 1770, it has been exclusively devoted to the use 
of the latter. In this hospital, which is exempt from all ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, the greatest secrecy is observed... No ques- 
tions are ever put respecting the name, country, or condition, 
of the pregnant women who apply for admission, and they are 
allowed to keep their faces covered with a veil, in order not to 
be recognised, if they think proper, even by the servants of the 
hospital. The children born here, are usually sent, immedi- 
ately after birth, with a sign given by the mother, to the large 
foundling asylum at S. Spirito. 

** As no names are ever asked for or given, the entries are 
registered merely by numbers. During ten years, according 
to Morichini’s calculation, of nearly two thousand patients who 
were admitted into this establishment, not more than twelve 
died in child-bed, although surgical operations are found to be 
necessary, in cases of difficulty, for about five in every hun- 
dred.”-—pp- 194-5. 

The total number of hospitals in Rome, is twenty-two*— 
some open to the sick without any distinction, save that of sex,+ 
others intended for the members of particular trades, or the 
natives of particular countries. In the management of all, the 
visitor will observe the same liberality —the same tender and deli- 
cate solicitude for the feelings, no less than the health of the 
patient. No question as to the circumstances of the appli- 
cant—no demand for a recommendation from governor or sub- 
scriber—the doors of S. Spirito are open to every one who 
needs relief,—Roman or foreigner,—Catholic or unbeliever. 
Every want, spiritual and temporal, is relieved; and though 
it be a trifling, it is no unequivocal, mark of the tenderness 
with which they are treated, that, opposite one of the great 
hospitals, which looks upon a crowded thoroughfare, a chain is 
drawn across the street at night, to secure the rest of the patients 
from disturbance. Not content with the perfunctory, and 
often unfeeling, attendance of a paid servant, the hospitals are 
served, in addition, by confraternities of humble and devout 
Christians, of either sex, as the case may be, with whom the 
duty is a labour of love; “ who devote themselves voluntarily 
to that laborious and disgusting task; and perform it with a 
tenderness and delicacy, which personal attachment, or the still 





* Morichini, prefaz. pp. 11-12. 
t SS. Salvatore is exclusively for females. 
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more active and disinterested principle of Christian charity, is 
alonecapable ofinspiring.* And, that no want may be unprovided 
—no source of consolation left untried—the sick and friend- 
less stranger is received in an hospital of his own nation— 
attended by his own countrymen —visited by clergy and reli- 
gious of his own people—where he feels that he is not quite an 
outcast; and, in the consoling attentions of those, who remind 
him of the home he loves, is beguiled into a momentary forget- 
fulness of the fear that he must close his eyes in a foreign land. 

The hospitals, however, munificent as are their arrange- 
ments, form but a small section of the charities of Rome. 
Upon these, therefore, we shall not dwell, nor shall we stay to 
describe the lunatic-asylums, the houses of industry, the houses 
of correction, the penitentiaries, nor the numberless orphan- 
institutions, because, although there is scarce one of these, 
which has not something peculiar in its management, still, in 
their general features, they are common to the principal towns 
of our own country. 

The second part of M. Morichini’s work is devoted to a class 
of asylums, called Ospizi, which, in their object, and their 
management, are more interesting, and more peculiar. Among 
these, two—the Pia casa degli Esposti in S. Spirito, and the 
Ospizio Apostolico di S. Michele, are the most remarkable. 

The Foundling-hospital of San Spirito is by far the most 
ancient in Europe, having been opened by Innocent ITI, in 
1198. The number of children which it maintains, amounts 
to nearly 2,000.+. The infants, as in the foundling-hospitals 
at home, are sent out to nurse. But, after the age of six or 
seven, unless, as frequently occurs, adopted by the nurses, who 
contract an affection for them, they are all brought up in the 
establishment. The young men, besides receiving the rudi- 
ments of a solid education, are instructed in some useful trade; 
and, at the age of twenty-one, are placed at their own disposal, 
if not provided with situations; receiving a sum of money suf- 
ficient to purchase the necessary implements of their trade. 
The females, on the contrary, are kept under the protection 
of the institution, until they marry, or devote themselves to a 
religious life. ‘They receive from the funds of the house, a 
dowry of one hundred Roman crowns. There is something 
of primitive simplicity about the manner in which the found- 
ling is admitted to the hospital. 


* Eustace, tom. iv. pp. 152-3. + Merichini. pp. 97-8. 
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“‘ Beside the entrance is a revolving cylinder, large enough to 
admit of an infant’s being placed upon a mattrass which is within. 
A bell, which tinkles at the slightest motion of the cylinder, gives 
notice of its having been deposited ; and the youth, whose turn it is 
to-have charge of the watch, instantly hastens to carry it to the nur- 
sery. More commonly, however, the infant, instead of being placed 
in the cylinder, is carried direct to the office; where the officer, who 
takes the child, returns a written certificate of its having been depo- 
sited. Ifthe bearer have no difficulty, as to the name and parentage, 
all these are registered ; otherwise, simply the year, month, day, and 
hour, are noted. The mistress of the nursery examines the infant 
carefully, to discover whether there be any papers, or particular 
marks, as coins, ribbons, medals, &c., which might lead to its recog- 
nition ; all these are carefully noted. If there be not a certificate of 
baptism, the child is baptized, conditionally, in the church attached 
to the hospital.” —Morichini, p. 88. 


The Ospizio Apostolico di San Michele, in its first institu- 
tion, was an emanation of the active and enterprising mind of 
Sixtus the Fifth, though, since his time, it has undergone great 
alterations. It is a vast establishment, comprising almost every 
possible object of charitable benevolence—affording to the aged 
and infirm, comfort and repose in their declining years—to the 
young and friendless, security against the manifold dangers in- 
cidental to their youth and destitution. We would gladly 
translate the full, and extremely ingeresting history of the 
establishment given (p. 102-120) by Morichini, who is its 
vice-president. But we must be content with the brief and 
imperfect account which we find in Letter the Eleventh of the 
Reminiscences. 

“ Among the numerous institutions for ameliorating both the moral 
and physical condition of the Roman poor, none stands more pre- 
eminent than the Ospizio Apostolico di San Michele, situate near Ripa 
Grande, on the banks of the Tiber. In this vast establishment, nearly 
1000 individuals, both old and young, of both sexes, are maintained. 
The Ospizio is divided into four grand sections. In the first, about one 
hundred and twenty old men are received ; and the second is appro- 
priated for the reception of a greater number of poor aged females. .. 
In the third division, two hundred and fifty boys receive an excellent 
religious and moral education; besides being brought up to some 
useful trade or profession; such as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
weavers, sculptors, painters, &c. Those who display a particular 
taste for the fine arts, are also instructed in profane and sacred his- 
tory, chemistry, anatomy, architecture, engraving, tapestry-weaving, 
&e. The studio of this last-named branch of art, cultivated here, is 
founded on the model of the Gobelin establishment at Paris, and is, 
I believe, the only one existing in Italy.” 
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The Ospizio di S. Michele is possessed of a museum and a 
printing-office. From the latter, some fine editions of standard 
works occasionally appear.* The former contains an ex- 
tensive collection of antique models, medals, cameos, engra- 
vings, &c. Here, as well as in the different factories of the 
establishment, an annual exhibition takes place of all the ob- 
jects of industry and art, executed by the Alumni during the 
preceding year. The Pope himself, in order to encourage 
and reward the meritorious, not unfrequently honours the 
Ospizio with a visit on these occasions... . 

“ The fourth division of St. Michael’s Hospital is allotted to an 
asylum for two hundred and forty poor girls, who are gratuitously 
instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, sewing, weaving, music, 
and other useful domestic arts, becoming their condition in life.” 

The children, of both sexes, are admitted into the Ospizio 
about the age of ten; and are maintained until the age of 
twenty. The young men are then considered capable of pro- 
viding for themselves; and receive, at their departure, a sum 
of money sufficient to purchase the necessary implements of 
their trade or profession. The young women are kept in the 
asylum, until suitable situations, or husbands, are provided 
for them, and then they become entitled to a present of one 
hundred crowns, as a wedding portion. 

The children, as soon as they arise, and assemble for prayer, 
every morning, sing together that beautiful and appropriate 
Psalm, ‘ Laudate Pueri Dominum.” Among other prac- 
tices of piety, it is customary for the whole establishment to 
perform a series of religious exercises upon the most important 
truths of religion, during a spiritual retreat of several days, as 
a preparation for cathy approaching the sacraments at Eas- 
ter. In fine, the spiritual and temporal wants of the poor are 
here attended to in a liberal manner, worthy of Rome, the 
centre of Christianity. . 

“ Pope Innocent the Twelfth, if not the founder, may, perhaps, be 
considered as the principal benefactor of the Ospizio di San Michele. 
He it was who united the four communities under one roof, which, 
with the additions that have been since made by Clement. the Eleventh, 
and Pius the Sixth, now covers an area of about half a mile in cir- 
cumference. The same Pope, it is said, visited the Ospizio no less 
than sixty-four times during his Pontificate; and, on one of these 
occasions, he left a donation of 100,000 crowns. His munificent 
example has been recently imitated by his present Holiness, Gregory 
the Sixteenth.”"—pp. 198-203. 





* The work of M. Morichini is a highly creditable specimen of their skill. 
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The boys educated in the third division of San Michele 
are orphans, principally the children of Roman parents. 
There are three other establishments in the city for the same 
benevolent purpose: S. Maria in Acquiro, La Madonna 
degli Angeli, and Tata Giovanni. The origin of the last- 
named is somewhat remarkable. 

“It was first opened by a poor unlettered bricklayer, named 
Giovanni Borgi, towards the end of the last century. Tata, in 
Italian, is synonymous with the well-known familiar denomination 
which children in England give to their parents; and as these poor 
outcasts naturally looked up to this kind individual, who had pre- 
served them from misery and starvation, as their father, they always 
designated him as such; so that Daddy John is, in plain English, 
the literal translation of Tata Giovanni, the appellation whereby this 
Roman asylum for orphans is now publicly known.”—pp. 210-11. 


The division set apart for the young female orphans of San 
Michele, is called the Conservatorio di S. Giovanni. It is 
one of a numerous and truly admirable class of institutions, 
which have long been in existence at Rome, and are almost 
peculiar, even in principle, to that city—asylums of female 
honour, where the young and friendless are shielded from the 


wiles of the destroyer, and are formed to the early knowledge 
of love and virtue. How many hundreds of those wretched 
daughters of shame, who throng the streets of our cities, would 
have been preserved from misery and crime, if some such 
friendly institution had — its saving doors to receive 


them in their hour of trial! The following will furnish some 
idea of their nature and management :— 


“ The Conservatorio della Divina Providenza, although not the 
most ancient, is, however, one of the largest and most respectable of 
these institutions. It was first founded in the year 1674, by a 
Roman priest, named Papaceti, near the Benedictine Nunnery of 
Tor di Specchi. Pope Clement the Tenth, shortly after, transferred 
this conservatory to a more ample and commodious residence, 
adjoining the Church of S. Orsola, at Ripetta, on the banks of the 
Tiber. At one time about two hundred poor girls were gratuitously 
educated and maintained in this establishment, though at present, 
I believe, the alumnz do not exceed half that number. The profit 
of their labour is all their own. The regular inmates wear a uni- 
form dress, consisting of a black serge gown, with a shawl, bonnet, 
and veil of the same colour. Whenever they walk out, they are 
obliged to go in parties, of five at least, together. If they wish to 
quit the asylum, in order to get married, er become nuns, they 
receive for their dowry a present of one hundred crowns.”—pp. 
214-15. 
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The number of young females to whom the benefits of this 
and eleven similar institutions, are extended, may appear 
incredible. 


‘Fourteen hundred is the average number of marriages that 
occur in Rome during the year ; and of these not less than 1,100 re- 
ceive a pecuniary subsidy from some pious foundation or other. One 
hundred crowns is now the maximum awarded at one time, though, 
in favour of some candidates, dowries are allowed to accumulate to 
the amount of five hundred crowns. The sum total distributed in 
this way; before the French revolutionary government interfered, 
annually amounted to 160,000 crowns! For the special purpose be- 
fore-mentioned, the Arch-confraternity della Santissima Annunziata, 
was also instituted by the wealthy Cardinal Torrecremeta in 1460. 
Leo the Tenth was a great benefactor to this institution ; and Urban 
the Seventh made it, by his last will, sole heir to his private 
property. 

“ Formerly, on Lady Day, this society alone endowed 400 young 
women, to each of whom it gave the sum of sixty crowns, with a 
suit of clothes and a pair of sandals. At present, however, owing to 
its revenues having been greatly reduced in the late political vicissi- 
tudes, the “ Annunziata” cannot annually provide for more than 
about 100 candidates. It is usual to conduct the latter in proces- 
sion to the Dominican Church di S. Maria sopra Minerva, whither 
the Pope goes in state, on the 25th of March, the festival of the 
Annunciation, and from his throne distributes to each candidate a 
purse containing the customary jointure.”—pp. 59-60. 


But our sheets are filling fast; and we must be content 
with a very few additional extracts. Within the last few years 
a plan of charitable loans has been introduced into many of 
the towns of Ireland, professedly upon the model of the Monte 
di Pieta at Rome. It is a foundation of great antiquity; and 
it may surprise the declaimers against the Middle Age, “the 
most melancholy blank, which occurs from the first dawn of 
civilization, in the intellectual and moral history of the human 
race,”* to find one of its familiar institutions adopted with 
success, after an interval of centuries, in this age of social 
improvement. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, the system spread 
itself generally through the Papal states. The first Monte 
seems to have been founded at Perugia. But that at Orvieto 
received the Papal sanction in 1464, and that at Viterbo in 
1471. We find it, a few years later, in other parts of Italy, 





* Diss. on the progress of Moral and Metaphysical Science. Pref. to Encyc. 
Brit, by Dugald Stewart, p. 14. 
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in Savona, Cesena and Bologna. The benevolent object was 
to protect the poor from the merciless and arbitrary extor- 
tions of money lenders; supplying them gratuitously with 
small loans; and for larger sums requiring only so much 
interest, as barely sufficed to pay the expenses of the establish- 
ment. The present Monte di Piet’ in Rome was founded by 
Father Giovanni Calvo, and solemnly sanctioned by Paul the 
Third in 1539. 


“ Its funds and magazines were gradually increased and enlarged 
by the munificence of Gregory the Thirteenth, Sixtus the Fifth, 
Clement the Eighth, and other Pontiffs, under whose auspices the 
Roman Monte di Pieta attained to an extraordinary degree of pros- 
perity. Notwithstanding the severe losses it has sustained during 
the late revolutionary vicissitudes, the Monte di Pieta has still a 
capital of several millions. On depositing furniture, wearing appa- 
rel, or any other pledge, small sums are lent, to the amount of four 
crowns; for larger sums, about two per cent. interest is exacted. 
The certificates must be renewed, at present, after the expiration of 
seven months ; otherwise the unredeemed pledges are publicly sold 
by auction, in the presence of deputies appointed for the purpose. 
The surplus, however, if any remdins, is reserved for the proprietor, 
who may claim it at any future period. Upon these securities it is 
calculated that about 250,000 crowns are constantly kept in circu- 
lation among the poor of the city.”—pp. 218-19. 


We have already alluded to the office of Almoner Apostolic. 
It is an admirable supplement to the fixed and certain provi- 
sion secured by the public institutions. 


“ This office has existed ever since the seventh century, when it 
was established by Pope Conon, who was raised to the chair of 
St. Peter in 680. Besides supporting elementary schools for both 
sexes, in different wards of the city, medicaments and medical advice 
are gratuitously provided by the Papal Almonry for bashful pau- 
pers, who are ashamed to apply to the public hospitals for relief. 
The almoner, who keeps a list of this class of persons, appoints 
deputies to see them properly attended at their own homes.”— 
pp. 177-8. 

“The city is divided into eleven sections, called visite. Each 
section comprises two, three, four, or five parishes. Eleven pious 
and charitable ecclesiastics preside over the sections, and are called 
visitors. There are ten surgeons and eleven physicians in the ser- 
vice of the Almonry; one surgeon having two of the wards under 
his charge. ‘There is, besides, a medical inspector, whose duty it is 
to see that the treatment is properly regulated, and to examine the 
medicines. There are, besides, three lithotomists, and ten dispensa- 
ries in the different sections, two of these being supplied by one dis- 
pensary.”— Morichini, p. 80. 
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The amount of alms distributed by his Holiness, which has 
been reduced fully one-half since the French invasion, is still 
calculated at 50,000 crowns. On the anniversary of his coro- 
nation, and on the principal festivals, there is a distribution of 
alms to the poor, at the Vatican palace. In quoting from 
Evelyn a description of one of these distributions, which oc- 
curred in 1643, Lady Morgan,* with her characteristicly flip- 
pant inaccuracy, rates the mezxo-grosso at half a farthing, 
exactly one-tenth of its real value! 

A long and extremely interesting chapter (the 4th) of the 
*¢ Reminiscences,” is devoted to the Roman confraternities. 
There is something truly Christian in these pious and humble 
associations, which level all distinctions of rank, merging com- 
pletely the personal character of the individual in the common 
relation of servant of God and of religion, ‘The unreflecting 
traveller may pass them by, the bigot may indulge a sneer at 
them, as part of the superstition which he visits only to despise, 
but to the Catholic pilgrim they are fraught with interest. 
The origin of many still in existence is lost in remote antiquity. 
The members of the Archi-Confraternita della Morte, in 
Rome, are identified in spirit with the pious men, who, in the 
days of Constantine, remembering the example of Tobias, 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of burying 
the dead, with all the honours and solemnities of religion.+ 

The spirit of pious association has ever been characteristic 
of the Catholic religion; and to the holy emulation in the 
practice of piety, the truly Christian rivalry in the offices of 
virtue, the ever active enterprise in the cause of charity and 
benevolence, which it never failed to excite and to keep alive, 
society, civil as well as religious, is indebted for many of its 
fairest and most valued institutions, It would be difficult to 
iinagine any office of charity which has not been undertaken 
by these admirable associations. Many of them, as we have 
seen, visit and serve the sick in the several hospitals through- 
out the city ; others undertake the care of the prisons and the 
penitentiarieg; some have the especial charge of those who are 
condemned for capital crimes; others the relief of poor debtors, 
and the pious duty of arranging their difficulties; one seeks out 
and relieves the modest wants of those who “ to dig are unable; 
to beg, ashamed ;” another provides gratuitous legal advice, and 
advocacy for those who are unable to prosecute their just 
rights, or defend themselves from unjust aggression. And in 





* Lady Morgan’s Italy, v. ii, p. 391. - 
+ Baronius, Tom. iii. 399, ad annum 336. 
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all, it is impossible not to be struck by that tender and delicate 
consideration for the feelings of the unhappy, which should 
ever be the handmaid of charity, without which commiseration 
is mockery, alms-deeds insult or ostentation. What, for 
example, could be more truly kind and more delicately com- 
passionate than the plan adopted by the members of the S.S. 
Apostoli? To facilitate the means of timid poverty making 
itself known, without suffering unnecessary humiliation, in 
some of the central churches of the city may be found a species 
of letter-box, wherein those who stand in need of assistance 
insert a written statement of their case, as well as their address. 
Once a week, a select committee is appointed to open this box, 
and deputies are then sent to examine into, and relieve the 
wants of the suppliants.” What a contrast with the unfeeling 
coarseness of our English workhouse; or the parade of our 
*‘ poor-shops,”’ and our lady visitants ! 

The fourth part of M. Morichini’s work -regards those in- 
stitutions, in which the best and most lasting charity is dis- 
pensed—the blessing of a moral and religious education. It 
‘would be impossible to go into the details of the several 
departments. The general system is susceptible of improve- 
ment, in some particulars, which are pointed out with great 
judgment by M. Morichini. But the reader may form his 
own notions of the care and efficiency with which education is 
conducted at Rome, from the fact, that there are within the 
city no less than 372 primary or elementary schools! The 
public competition for the prize of catechetical knowledge, is 
an extremely interesting exhibition ; the reader will find the 
account at pp. 58-9. 

Such is an outline, brief of necessity, and unsatisfactory as 
to details, of the works of charity in the centre of Catholic 
unity—engines of incalculable power in the moral and religious 
improvement of society, not the offspring of a passing necessity, 
or an impulse of transient benevolence, but a portion of a 
steady and systematic scheme, whose silent and unostentatious 
machinery has been executing its work for centuries, that work 
of love, which our Redeemer came upon earth to teach man- 
kind. Institutions elsewhere unknown, have been long familiar 
here. Plans of benevolence, which have just been set in 
operation in these countries, at Rome have had their utility 
tested by the trying experience of centuries. ‘The Monte 
di Pieta, here but of one or two years standing, at Rome 
dates from the fifteenth century. “ Asylums for the houseless 
poor,” affording shelter during the night to the otherwise 
unprovided, have been introduced with great advantage, for 
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the last winter or two, in Glasgow, and perhaps one or two 
of the larger cities. At Rome, they have been open (S. Galla, 
and S. Luigi,) for nearly two hailed years. “ Rome,” says 
Morichini, ‘the centre of that holy religion which inspires 
charity, gave to Europe the first and brightest examples of 
its practice ; and, while the latter was almost entirely wrapt 
in darkness and barbarism, Rome established retreats for the 
indigent sick, asylums for the widow and the maiden, insti- 
tutions for the wretched orphan and foundling; demonstrating 
by facts that civilization is the daughter of Evangelical virtue. 
It was a pontiff who, in the twelfth century, opened ‘the first 
foundling asylum ; a pontiff instituted, at the Ospizio Apos- 
tolico, the first school of arts; the popes, in fine, first taught 
the world, by their public works, that to the able-bodied poor, 
the best charity is employment.” 

Ages have passed away, revolution has followed revolution, 
the political relations of Rome have been altered, almost re- 
versed; but her moral and religious character is unchanged. 
Here still is she the mistress of nations, here alone do we fail 
to recognize the truth of the pathetic lamentation :— 


“Non é pid come era prima !” 


She has laid up a patrimony for the poor to which there is no 
parallel elsewhere; and, although the political revolutions 
have diminished it to a great extent, the revenues of charity 
still mount above 764,000 Roman crowns.* A truly surpris- 
ing sum, if we consider all the circumstances ; the diminished 
revenues of the Pontiff, the scanty resources of the impover- 
ished nobility, the absence or stagnation of commerce, and, 
perhaps more than all, the rude rapacity of revolutionary 
France. 
“ Fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To freedom’s cause in every age and clime !” 


But the amount of money expended would be a very sordid 
standard by which to estimate the charity of a people. It is 
the spirit, the genius, of the system we prize; not the cold 
political calculations of a selfish economy, but the generous 
outpourings of Christian charity, warm from the heart, teaching 
the benefactor to forget that he confers the favour, and soothing 
the sufferer by the consoling thought that it is a brother, nota 
superior, who ministers to his sorrows. 

And yet this is the people whose character we have, from 
infancy, been taught to regard as frivolous and heartless ! 





* Morichini, Prefazione, xxxviii. 
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whose religion, we are told, is but idle pomp and ceremonial ! 
This is the country, which the British tourist visits but to 
calumniate, whose hospitatity he courts but to betray! This 
is the city, whose character Lord Byron, with all his vaunted 
liberality, was content to describe at second-hand as “ once the 
mistress of the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, 
now lying sunk in sloth, ignorance and poverty, enslaved to the 
most cruel, as well as the most contemptible of tyrants, super- 
stition, and religious imposture.”* 

But let this pass. On the contemptible illiberality of those 
who purvey for the prejudices of the reading public in England, 
we have amity spoken ;+ nor shall we trust ourselves to speak 
again. Fully satisfied with this plain statement of the truth, 
we leave it to produce its own impression. In opposition to 
their pages off sweeping declamation, their paragraphs of 
wholesale slander, we place the simple facts recorded above, 
interesting to all, to the Protestant as well as the Catholic, to 
every lover of his kind. 

or is its language equivocal. ‘ As to hospitals, lazaretti, 
and other charitable institutions,” says a German and a Pro- 
testant,t “it must be owned that the Protestant countries 
cannot come in competition with those of the Romish per- 
suasion.” By this decision we must stand. If the religion 
which teaches this, be “ idle pomp and vain ceremonial,” 
if the humble but ardent men who give their lives to its cause, 
be the “ miserable drones of an execrable superstition,”§ if the 
charitable care of institutions bequeathed by the benevolence 
of their fathers be “ superstition,” and the piety which animates 
them all, “religious imposture,” then alas! we must plead 
guilty for our fellow-religionists in Italy ;. “ for the traveller 
who contemplates the unwearied exertions of so many indi- 
viduals, united for such noble purposes, will be obliged to 
acknowledge, that in no country has charity assumed so many 
forms, or tried so many arts to discover and assuage the com- 
plicated varieties of human misery.” || 





* Childe Harold, Canto iv. Stanza cviii, note. + Vol. i. 460. 
t Keysler, Band i. s, 336. § Childe Harold, Canto iii. Stanza c. note. 
|| Eustace iv. 254. 
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Art. V.—1. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vols. 15 to 
40. New Series. London. 1833-38. 

2. The Mirror of Parliament. Edited by John Henry Bar- 
row, Esq. Vols. 18 to 36. London. 1833-38. 


_ a former number we offered some comments on the pre- 
sent state of oratory in the hereditary branch of the 
Legislature, and we proceed at once to fulfil the promise we 
there made, of considering the oratorical merits of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons—the great school for British 
eloquence. Here many of the orators now in the Upper 
House achieved their first success; here have been witnessed 
the greatest efforts of the most eloquent men of an age now 
passed ; here Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and Wyndham, and 
Sheridan, shone pre-eminent; and here, after the Union, 
Grattan—fit representative of a “ nation of orators”—main- 
tained the undisputed station, which he had acquired in the 
parliament of his native isle; nor will the force of Irish elo- 
uence cease to be felt, whilst the debates in the Imperial 
Fadia are participated in by an O’Connell and a Shiel. 
The natural consequence of a popular representative assem- 
bly is an abundance of oratorical attempts; many are the 
trials, few are the triumphs. ‘The first attempt is generally 
decisive ; although some members, like single-speech Hamilton, 
rest contented with a successful debit ; whilst others, like She- 
ridan and Mr. Robinson (now Lord Ripon) overcome, by stud 
and perseverance, a partial failure; and ultimately attain, if 
not eminence, at least a good station, among parliamentary 
debaters. After all, however, the proportion of public speak- 
ers in the Lower House is not large, the majority of the mem- 
bers, following Scribe’s delicate advice to prudent dramatic 
authors,* maintain within the walls a not unbecoming silence. 
How pleasant would bea chapter on parliamentary failures; 
how curious would it be to mark the difference between the 
anticipations formed of new members and their subsequent 
efforts; how interesting to discover the reasons why persons 





* “ Auteurs, qui voulez au Parnasse 
Briller au nombre des élus, 
Pour avoir Ja premiere place 
Pour voir vos rivaux confondus ; 
Pour que des plumes indiscrétes 
Ne puissent trouver le moyen 
De critiquer ce que vous faites, 

Ne faites rien ; 

Auteurs prudens, ne faites rien.”’ 
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entering the House with high characters for eloquence, have 
not fulfilled the expectation of their friends ; how entertaining 
to note the variance between the pompous announcements, 
which ushered in a D’Israeli or a Borthwick, and the opinions 
now formed of their powers! But such an inquiry would be 
foreign to our purpose. 

As in the Lords so in the House of Commons, the leaders 
of the two great parties which divide the State are deficient in 
many of the qualities that are necessary for the formation of @ 

erfect orator. Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell are 
th cunning of fence, and quick in detecting the weak parts 
of an adversary’s argument ; each is a ready debater anda oe 
scholar, but each wants imagination; in each there is little 
force, and in neither can we discover keen wit and beautiful 
metaphor, or perfect power of deelamation coupled with argu- 
ment. 

Sir Rozserr Peet is, perhaps, one of the most perfect 
debaters that ever sat in Parliament or ever led a party; he 
thoroughly understands the peculiar prejudices and passions 
of the audience whoin he addresses, and his whole aim seems 
to be to work upon those passions, not by an appeal to their 
reason or by aid of their intellect, but by means of their pre- 
judices; he essays not an appearance of argument, except 
such as accords with the preconceived notions of a vast por- 
tion of his hearers; his chief object is not to convince by the 
force of his argument and the soundness of his deductions, 
but to find for his followers plausible reasons for their con- 
duct ; and in this he is eminently successful. It is probably 
the consequence of the possession and great cultivation of 
these inferior qualities, that we find the absence of those 
higher powers in which he is deficient. For enlarged and 
statesmanlike views, in vain may we search his addresses ; 
amidst the war of words, with difficulty can we pick out a 
general principle. He expends his strength in endeavouring 
to break down or fritter away the outworks of his opponents’ 
positions, and not unfrequently leaves the stronghold un- 
touched, and even unapproached; rarely do we find him 
establishing or maintaining with common dexterity an inde- 
pendent position. Well read, however, in history, and pos- 
sessing much acquaintance with classical literature, he applies 
his knowledge in such a manner as may best suit his purpose 
for the moment, and he expresses himself chastely, often ele- 
gantly. At the same time, no man can deliver common-place 
observations with a more pompous or amore absurdly laughable 
air; he practises also all the clap-traps to which the most 
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inferior speaker has recourse, to draw down upon his efforts 
the approving cheers of his backers, and appears contented if 
he elicit their applauses, although he may not carry along 
with him the feelings of the House, and though he cause not 
one person to doubt his foregone conclusions. Occasionally 
he makes some attempt at wit, but so uncongenial is this to 
his nature, and so little master of this style is “ that he pro- 
vokes only ridicule. This failing was particularly marked in 
the debate on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, on 8th 
February 1837, when, speaking of the Meash of Normanby’s 
exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy, during his tour in 
Ireland, in releasing several prisoners, Sir Robert: Peel enu- 
merated the only precedents for such a course with which he 
was acquainted. Having referred to George the Fourth’s 
visit to Scotland, when similar releases were made, Sir Robert 
proceeded thus absurdly : 


“ There is one other precedent, by-the-bye, which I can remem- 
ber, and perhaps the noble lord may recollect it. It is a dramatic 
one. It is in a farce well-known to honourable members, by the 
name of ‘ Tom Thumb. If I recollect rightly, and I hope the 
right hon. baronet, who quotes so well the works of ‘ Janus Vitanus,’ 
will correct me if I am wrong in my quotation (though it is not 
from a classical authority)—if I recollect rightly, the King and 
Lord Grizzle appear upon the stage, and the King says, ‘ Rebellion 
now is dead; I'll go to breakfast,’ and in order to illustrate the 
auspicious event, he immediately adds, ‘ Open the prison doors— 
turn the captives out, and let our treasurer advance a guinea to pay 
their several debts.’” 


Sir Robert Peel, however, though not unfrequently ridi- 
culous himself, is peculiarly happy in ridiculing the failures of 
other members. Nearly all his opponents quail beneath the 
infliction, and he almost overwhelms them by his sneers at 
their labours and by the merriment which he excites at their 
expense. ‘Thus happy was he, when he described Mr. Ward 
during one of his Appropriation speeches: ‘ I watched the 
course of the hon. member, and saw him, with great pain to 
himself, oppressed no doubt with the weight of his own argu- 
ments, floundering, with Bacon in one hand, and four or five 
equal authorities in the other, in the middle of that bog, from 
which he never emerged whilst I remained in the on e 
again, when he said of Mr. Poulter, “ If gentlemen will come 
down to discuss questions in this House, loaded (as the mem- 
ber for Shaftesbury professed himself to be) with all the 
hoarded wisdom that has been accumulating from the time of 
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Noah to the very moment, by the clock, when they themselves 
rise to speak, they must expect to meet the fate which has be- 
fallen the hon. member for St. Alban’s, and to be engulphed 
in the same bog.” In some few debates, also, Sir Robert Peel 
is animated, entertaining, and eloquent, but even then he 
scarcely rises beyond this point. His best speech was delivered 
on 2d April 1835, whilst he still held office as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in opposition to Lord John Russell’s Irish 
Church resolutions, which, on being carried, turned out the 
ministry. We cannot illustrate the good parts of Sir Robert’s 
style better, than by quoting this speech. Having described 
three courses which might be pursued to settle this ves-ata 
questio, Sir Robert continued : 


« What is the fourth course? The course which the noble lord, 
the member for Devonshire, proposes, the fatal course of superadd- 
ing to religious dissensions the dissensions of conflicting pecuniary 
interests—of leaving nothing settled—of establishing nothing with 
respect to the amount of an assumed surplus—of laying down no 
principle by which either the amount or application of that surplus 
can be determined—of contenting yourselves (and this you call a 
permanent settlement of the question !) with asserting an unprofit- 
able right to apply an imaginary surplus to an unexplained purpose. 
I should have thought the wit of man could have devised nothing 
more effectual than this, for adding to the confusion which prevails 
in Ireland. But I was mistaken. You have not only adopted the 
mischievious course, but you have yourselves proved the folly of it. 
You have proposed one plan and argued for another. You have 
attempted to prove that you ought to destroy the predominance of 
the Church, and you leave it, with curtailed revenue indeed, but 
with preponderance untouched. You shrink from acting on your 
own principles ; you forget your own arguments; you invite us to 
take up a position, which those arguments prove to be untenable. 
You tell the people of Ireland, not only that you will not determine 
the amount of the excess of the revenues of the Protestant establish- 
ment in Ireland, but also that you cannot indicate by what test it 
shall be decided. You leave it dependent on the will of any govern- 
ment— you leave it dependent on the discretion of any man; all you 
say, is, that if there be a surplus, about which you are not certain, 
you will apply it to an object which you will not explain. Your 
attempts to modify your own resolution, and diminish its danger, 
only throw in new elements of confusion. If Protestantism in- 
crease, you reserve the right to make additional provision for the 
Protestant establishment ; that is to say, you tell the Roman-catho- 
lics that they shall have a direct pecuniary interest in preventing the 
increase of that party, which has (in the words of hon. members 
Opposite) exercised tyranny over them ; that they shall have now an 
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opportunity of revenging themselves for their past wrongs, by pre- 
venting the spread of that religion, through the extension of which 
their share in the public spoil shall be diminished. Surely Ireland 
is convulsed enough already— 


‘ There hot and cold, and moist and dry, 
Contend alike for mastery.’ 


“ But,” (turning towards Lord J. Russell) “ you throw chaos in ! 
You, who professed yourself unable to determine the question until 
you got farther information—you, who appointed commissioners, 
not to inquire into statistical details merely, but expressly into the 
bearings of the Church establishment in Ireland, upon the religious 
and moral welfare of the country, you would not wait till you 
received the report of your own commissioners—until you could 
arrange your own plans—until you could conduct the people of 
Ireland to the peaceable settlement of the question, by producing, 
not an indefinite principle to be applied on a remote and uncertain 
contingency, but a matured plan, affixing limits to the application 
of your principle and enforcing its just execution. And for what is 
this done? For the mere purpose of embarrassing a government; 
of throwing an impediment in the way, not of the final adoption, for 
that might be justifiable, but of the calm discussion of a measure 
proposed with the sanction of the Crown.” 


Equally energetic was he, when he answered the objection 
that had been urged against the largeness of the incomes of 
the Protestant clergy, compared with the amount for which 
the Catholic clergy, in a country abounding in Catholics, per- 
form more arduous duties; but the peroration to the same 
speech is all that we can farther quote; it is by no means 
inferior in force and warmth to the opening sentences. 


“ You may insist on your present resolution—you may succeed 
in forcing it upon us: I shall not have to wish you joy of your 
triumph. It may probably enable you to embarrass the future pro- 
gress of the administration ; it may be the token of approaching 
victory ; but still do not be too confident. Let me, in the moment 
of your pride, in the buoyancy of your expectations, usurp the func- 
tions of that unpalatable, but not unfriendly office, which in former 
times was assigned to a slave, but which may be assumed by a free- 
man without derogation from his character. You boast that you 
exercise complete control over the executive government of the coun- 
try; but let me whisper in your ear, that though triumphant here, 
the power that you exercise does not act without these walls with 
that intensity with which it operates within. The duty I have volun- 
tarily assumed, compels me to place before a triumphant conqueror 
the vanity of human wishes and the instability of mortal triumphs : 
but yet I must not shrink from it; and I tell you, that notwith- 
standing your vaunted majorities, you do not control public opinion. 
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Yes, there is a public opinion, which exists independently of elective 
franchises, which votes cannot inspire—which majorities cannot 
control, but which is an essential instrument of executive govern- 
ment ; it will yield obedience to law; but if there be not confidence 
in the decisions of this House, law itself will lose half its authority ; 
that public opinion will impose on you the necessity of taking a 
direct and open course; the people of England will not sanction 
attempts to throw unfair obstacles in the way of the executive 
government ; they would sanction a direct vote of want of confi- 
dence, so far at least as to consider it a legitimate and constitutional 
act of hostility. Why have you not the manliness to propose it ? 
Why do you implore me to undertake the settlement of this ques- 
tion on your principles? You are confident in your strength: let 
me ask you, are you competent to undertake the government? If 
you are, undertake it. If you are not, why do you embarrass us ? 


Lorp Joun RussE.1, although somewhat behind his chief 
opponent in the mere powers of debate, is his superior in ear- 
nestness, in sincerity, in grace, and in freedom of manner, and 
in the stores of general information upon which he can readily 
draw ; at times, also, he can give the most happy replies to 

reat abuse, and can, with a sentence, demolish some of the 
Seent drawn arguments and the longest tirades. Particularly 
fortunate was he, when, provoked by Sir Francis Burdett, who 
had contemptuously talked of the cant of patriotism, he replied, 
in words somewhat old, but not the less apposite, that “ if the 
cant of patriotism were disgusting, its recant was infinitely more 
so.” His speeches possess many of the excellencies, and some 
of the faults, inherent to the compositions of a self-educated 
man: they are all tasteful performances, the diction is scholar- 
like, we never discover in them an offensive expression, and 
we find a simplicity of language, which, coupled with an im- 
pressiveness in the delivery, secures the attention of his hearers. 
The general coldness of his Lordship’s manner, however, de- 
tracts much from his power as a speaker; he is cool himself, 
and he fails to impart warmth to his audience ; but, on some 
occasions, even this defect is overcome; by the pressure of 
debate, he becomes impassioned and powerful, and fully real- 
izes our expectations of a parliamentary leader. And, as in 
the British senate, “ while the influence of individual speeches 
is trifling, the influence of the entire eloquence of a leading 
— is very considerable,” Lord John Russell, by his 
clear statement of the details of important measures, and by 
his frequent enunciation of great principles in appropriate lan- 
guage, carries with him the full feeling of the house; and many 
of his perorations enlist the sympathies of that assembly, and 
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endure on the minds of his hearers. Possessed of this high 

uality was his memorable speech on the introduction of the 
Heform Bill; and equally good was the peroration to his speech 
in 1837, on introducing the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, when, 
after stating that Lord Lyndhurst had, in 1828, said, in refer- 
ence to the Catholic claims, “ you must not yield to threats; 
you must not yield to intimidation,” he thus proceeded: 


“ Well, the intimidation was made more plain; the threat was 
made a little louder; and what was then the conduct of those who had 
said they would not yield to intimidation? Why, that very unquali- 
fied, unconditional submission, which, they said, the threat of the 
year before had induced them not to yield. If that ministry had been 
in the situation of the traveller in the fable, and the wind had not 
succeeded in taking off his cloak, he would not have allowed the sun 
the easy victory, which it is fabled to have obtained. Well, Sir, but 
what is the lesson taught by this fact? What is the lesson that has 
been taught to the people of Ireland? Are these things without 
mark? What happened in the course of the last year and the year 
before? We have heard lately of the formation of the National 
Association ; as long as this Municipal Corporation Bill was passing 
last session through the House of Commons, the people of Ireland 
confided in the legislature. There was no attempt to intimidate, 
there were no National Associations formed by his Majesty’s subjects 
there. It was after the measure had been lost, it was after their 
prayers had been rejected, and rejected not with calm reasoning, but 
with insult, that this association was formed, and its meetings held. 
Can we wonder at such things ? Can we wonder that that, which had 
been found successful on former occasions, was resorted to on this? 
And can I suggest a remedy? Would it be, think you, that this 
association, composed of several Peers of Parliament, composed of 
many members of the House of Commons, composed of one third of 
Protestants—would it be, that this association, so composed, should 
be suppressed? Would that be your remedy? No, Sir, your re- 
medy is to treat Ireland as you treat England, and as you treat Scot- 
land. While then, Sir, I regret the existence of that association, I 
cannot say that there has not been a plausible motive for its forma- 
tion, nor can I say that there is not an easy way for its suppression. 
It is that easy way which I ask you now to take. I tell you not—I 
should deceive you if I did—that this Corporation Bill is to be all in 
all, the panacea for the evils of Ireland; and many and manifold are 
those evils, and many and manifold must be the remedies, which the 
legislature, which the executive, which the magistracy, which persons 
of property in that country, must apply to them. But I tell you 
this, that if you pass this Bill largely and liberally, it will be taken as 
an evidence of the spirit in which you are disposed to legislate, and 
there will be less difficulty in, and no repugnance to, your future 
legislation. It is a measure of which the principles are known; it 
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will apply a remedy which has been already tried; it will give 
rights to men whom you have no pretence for distrusting. I think, 
Sir, it was said of a great character of antiquity, “ That which The- 
mistocles has proposed would be very profitable to Athens, but it 
would be very unjust.” Now I propose to you a measure which will 
be eminently profitable. It will be profitable, in giving to you the 
hearts and affections of the people of Ireland ; it will be profitable to 
you in promoting the riches and welfare of the towns; it will be pro- 
fitable to you in tending to produce greater order, a better admi- 
nistration of the law, and a more general confidence in your govern- 
ment. But, while it has all these advantages of profit, while it has 
all these motives of expediency, I especially recommend it to the 
House—lI especially recommend it to Parliament—on this ground, 
that I believe it to be just.” 

Successful alike, in his oratory at the bar, in the senate, and 
before assembled thousands of his fellow-citizens and fellow- 
countrymen, exhibiting an almost solitary instance of eminence 
in the various modifications of style, necessary for his different 
audiences, Mr. O’CownELL occupies one of the highest stations 
among modern orators. He is, as Hazlitt so well remarked of 
Lord Belhaven, full of that eloquence, which consists in telling 
we mind freely, and which carries the hearer along with it, 

ecause you never seem to doubt for a moment of his sympa- 
thy, or that he does not take as great an interest in the ques- 
tion as you do. There is no captious reserve; no surly inde- 
pendence ; no affected indifference; no fear of exposing him- 
self to ridicule, by giving loose to his feelings; but everything 
seems spoken with a full heart, sensible of the value of the 
cause it espouses, and only fearful of failing in expressions of 
zeal mele it, or in the respect that is due to it. The arts 
by which he captivates and enchains the attention of large 
bodies of men in open assemblies,* appealing, in one striking 
opening sentence, to the better feelings of his hearers, and 
thus, at the very outset, enlisting their sympathies; the ready 
wit, and almost matchless powers of entertainment, and the 
endless variety of anecdote, which ensure, with the multitude, 
his popularity as a public speaker, are comparatively useless, 





* In addressing a large meeting, Mr. O’Connell gives full play to his impas- 
sioned imagination ; he feels none of the restraint, which the conventional state of 
English society imposes upon public parliamentary speakers; and he fully realises 
Cicero’s description ; ‘‘ The listening multitude is charmed and captivated by the 
force of his eloquence, and feels a pleasure, which is not to be resisted... The whole 
audience is either flushed with joy, or overwhelmed with grief;—it smiles or 
weeps ;—it loves or hates ;—it scorns or envies ;—and, in short, is alternately 
seized with the various emotions of pity, shame, remorse, resentment, wonder, 
hope, and fear, according as it is influenced by the language, the sentiments, and 
the action of the speaker.” 
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when addressed to the members of the House of Commons; 
and, although in the House his peculiar powers are somewhat 
checked, yet, even in the Commons, he maintains his well- 
earned reputation as an orator, and he there succeeds by the 
bold scot of his statements, the occasional humour with 
which he lightens his remarks, the conciseness of his phrases, 
the frequent closeness of his reasoning, the general strength of 
his argument, the warmth and breadth, and, withal, deep tones 
of his colouring, and the withering nature of his irony. The 
whole course of his eloquence, as well in Parliament as out of 
doors, is rapid and sonorous, and whenever he speaks, he bends, 
or sways, or alarms, or soothes, at pleasure, the passions of his 
hearers. He is, in fact, master of the eloquence ‘ which some- 
times tears. up all before it like a whirlwind, and, at other times, 
steals imperceptibly upon the senses, and probes to the bottom 
of the heart,—eloquence, which engrafts opinions that are 
new, and eradicates the old.” ‘There is a peculiarity in the 
construction of his sentences, that adds much to the effect, 
which, as a speaker, he uniformly produces. They are formed 
of the fewest possible words, they are the most condensed that 
we can fancy, and there appears in them neither a redundant 
expression, nora misplaced term; these sentences, thus easily, 
though, to appearance, elaborately formed, are flung off with 
an ease and a volubility surprising to those who have never pre- 
viously listened to him, and each follows its predecessor with a 
rapidity, showing that their composition requires not an 
effort.—* It is,” as he observed in the debate on the address 
(26th February, 1835) “ quite consistent with the genius and 
disposition of his country, to mix merriment with woe; the 
sound of laughter is often heard, while the soul is wrung with 
bitter anguish, and the tear of sorrow dims the cheek;” and, 
in accordance with this national characteristic, in the midst of 
his most intense and soul-stirring statements of the sorrows of 
his country, he occasionally gives vent to the most ludicrous 
remarks: as when, in the same speech, to which we have already 
referred, he thus laughably described the desertion of Lord 
Stanley and his followers hen the ranks of the reformers; 


“ What are we to call the section of the House over which the 
noble Lord (Stanley) presides? It is not a party ;—that he denies ; 
it is not a faction ;—that would be a harsher title. I will give ita 
name.— We ought to call it ‘the Tail.’ How delightful would it be 
to see it walking in St. James’s-street to-morrow,—to see the noble 
Lord strutting proudly with his sequents behind him, with a smile 
passing over his countenance,—something like, as Curran said, “a 
silver plate on a coffin,” while the right honorable member for 
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Cumberland (Sir James Graham) made one of its lustiest links— 
not held by the Cockermouth crutch, but supported by his detesta- 
tion of all coalition. Yes, Sir, this is the ludicrous combination of 
supports by which the right honourable baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
is this night saved. How is he to be saved? By the Tories? Oh! 
no! By the Whigs! Oh! no! the genuine Whigs have not gone 
over yet. Whatever becomes of speculation for places, where no 
negotiation has as yet been entered into—whatever becomes of future 
prospects, of difficulties got over and subdued, of kindness thrown 
out and courtesies offered, and protection held over these unfortu- 
nate orphans—the ministers as we call them—whatever becomes of 
their party, the true Whig, the true Reformer, the true friend of 
liberty, will stand firm; and I doubt much that the right honourable 
baronet’s protection, with that of his noble friend, the noble lord, 
and the sequents, which he may carry with him, will avail those 
over whom it is extended :— 
‘Down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly, with its six insides !” 


Nor was he less amusing, when on the 23rd July in the 
same year, he thus delivered himself with regard to Mr. 
Walter, the then member for Berkshire. 


“ We have also received a lecture on charity by one of the mem- 
bers for Berkshire, whom I do not now see. Oh! I perceive that 
the honourable member has moved over the way; I congratulate 
him on his change of place,—he is in his proper hemisphere,—he is 
now in his proper element. Whilst here on this side of the House, 
the honourable member reminded me of 

‘ The last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 
All its lovely companions 
Were faded and gone !’” 


But his best effort was at the close of the last session, (on 
30th July) on the discussion of the annual grant to Maynooth 
College, when Colonels Sibthorp, Percival, and Verner, having 
successively risen and delivered themselves of their usual quan- 
tity of bigotry or twaddle, Mr. O’Connell convulsed the house 
with laughter, by thus parodying Dryden’s well known lines 
on Milton: 

“Three Colonels in three distant counties born, 
Did Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh adorn. 
The first in gravity of face surpass’d ; 
Sobriety the next; in grace the last. 
The force of Nature could no farther go ; 
To beard the first she shaved the other two.”* 





* The well known lines are 
“* Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 
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In graphic and heart-rending descriptions of scenes, 
whether of weal or woe, Mr. O’Connell surpasses all com- 
petitors. Like a great master, with a few broad touches he 
dashes in at once not only an outline, but a finished sketch of 
the subject which he seeks to paint. He wastes no time in 
working up mere details, he overcharges not the grand con- 
ception by petty pencillings; a few efforts, and the whole 
scene is most vividly pictured to the imagination. In this de- 
lightful manner did. he describe the never ceasing, ever ready 
labours of the Catholic priest, the friend and the adviser of 
every member of his fold, now counselling him in prosperity, 
now consoling him in affliction ; and in spite of akon pes- 
tilence, still bending over the bed of the dying man, and 
performing the last sad offices of his religion, enduring still, 
till the disembodied soul shall leave its mundane tenement, 
and the pious peasant, with appeased mind, shall have quietly 
sunk into his last deep sleep. Equally soul-stirring was he 
in the debate on the Irish-tithe bill, on the 20th March 1835, 
when he thus depicted the scenes of blood which had been 
perpetrated at Rathcormac. 


“ The tithe bills were continued ; laws passed, with some cessation 
from time to time, but the innate sense of injustice, the conviction 
of wrong, arising from the payment of a sinecure Protestant Clergy 
by a Catholic population, overturned the boundaries of law; broke 
asunder the parchment chains of the acts of parliament; the dun- 
geons were filled, the convict ship was crowded, even the scaffold 
was reared, and blood has been shed in oceans, but shed in vain. 
Is it not time to put an end to such scenes of atrocity? Blood is 
flowing still; even now is not Rathcormac red with human gore? 
I do not mean to canvass the merits of this melancholy event, which 
is under process of legal inquiry; but two Magistrates, who are 
implicated in the matter, have presided over the investigation. A 
poor woman has been examined. Have honourable members read 
her statement? The mother was with her child in the morning. 
After the affray she went out to look for her son. The first body 
she turned over she shouted for joy. Why? Because human blood 
had been spilled? Because the life of a human being had been 
sacrificed? Ah! no; but because it happened not to have been 
her son. She had a similar shout of joy, looking in the countenance 
of the second murdered man ; but the third was her son ; from that 
moment her eyeballs became as coals of fire, and she did not shed a 


The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d ; 
The next, in majesty ; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go ; 
To make a third, she join’d the former two.” 
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single tear. That woman’s tears have not yet begun to flow. 
When is she to have redress? She is to have no redress, and the 
cause of her woe, the grand evil, is still to remain to Ireland. We 
are still to follow up the old course, giving new acts of parliament, 
but no new principle, no new spirit unknown to our predecessors 
and leaving all the evils of the tithe system substantially untouched 
and in full operation. What does it signify whether the designa- 
tion be tithe or tithe composition, or land tax or rent charge ; magical 
as names are supposed to be, will that verbal magic do away with 
the intolerable, interminable injustice of the impost so obnoxious in 
itself ?” 


Again and again has he described in equally powerful terms 
the natural advantages—the sunny hills, and the green fertile 
valleys—of his beloved country. We have already alluded to 
the withering nature of his irony, and we can find few better 
instances of this, added to the natural readiness with which, 
on any interruption, he can completely turn the tables on his 
opponents, and render yet more strong what was already too 
powerful for them, than in his remarks on 2nd April 1835, when 
speaking of the Clergy of the Established Church, he said :— 


“T should not have trespassed upon the House at all if it had 
not been urged, that as Protestants you are bound to continue 
this system, because, if you had only had for active curates men 
of popular manners, and, above all things ‘men of nerve,’ you would 
soon have had your Protestants ready made to your hands, and 

_ your curates fit for your gorgeous hierarchy. A curious compliment 

is this, by the way, to the by-gone clergy. You want active 
curates it seems; and you have been for three hundred years, before 
you fished up these ‘men of nerve’ recommended to you by the 
noble lord (Stanley). You now forget the services of those who 
have passed away; but who, during their times, were constantly 
eulogized as men of the most exemplary piety. They were never 
spoken of in parliament but in terms of the most outrageous eulogy, 
as men of the greatest benevolence and charity ; who, possessed only 
of £10,000 or £14,000 a year, spent, perhaps, £70 or £80 in the 
decoration of the Church. They were immediately lauded as the 
very models of piety, charity, and clerical perfection (‘Oh! oh!’ 
and ‘ Question’)—Well then, they were not.” 

And again, in the debate on the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill, July 31, 1835, whén alluding to the present holders 
of municipal offices, he said :— 

“The recorder imagines that we shall not be able to obtain 
respectable mayors under the new system. Now, sir, I shall be glad 
to know how this is managed under the old? We have always 
wealthy and respectable mayors. In the City of Dublin, for instance, 
the entire board of aldermen, from whom the Lord Mayor is elected, 
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is composed of wealthy and respectable men—no doubt there are 
some highly respectable men among them—some highly respectable 
baronets—but are there not some hotel keepers >—Some exceedingly 
wealthy aldermen no doubt—some who never—oh! never—went 
through the Bankrupt-court !” 

Or still later, when in the discussion on the Bishoprick of 
Quebec, on the 27th of July last, Mr. O’Connell thus severely 
dealt with Dr. Phillpotts, and made most efficient use of the 
interruption which he met with from the Tory benches : — 

“T will just remind them (the opposition) that a right reverend 
prelate, in what is significantly called ‘ another place,’ has announced 
his determination to resist an Act of Parliament, not only by passive 
means, but with all the excommunicating powers whichbelong to 
him. And why shall not a humble layman like myself share in the 
piety of the sanctified Bishop of Exeter? (Cries of ‘ Order’ and 
cheers.)—Well, if the honourable gentlemen opposite like, I am 
wrong. "Twas not the bishop of Exeter's speech that I saw in the 
newspapers. "T'was a libel that was published on that most meek and 
gentle prelate, —on him, who is, above all, so little addicted to 
calumny.” 


Sink Wit1t1am Fot.err appears to us to be entitled toa 
high rank among the orators of the lower House, so far as 
oratory as an art alone is to be estimated. He is deficient in 
none of the higher qualities which are indispensable in a per- 
fect speaker ; and although he wants the manly vigour and search- 
ing irony of Mr. O’Connell, the eloquent denunciations and 
the captivating appeals to the feelings, which distinguish Lord 
Stanley, and the tropes and metaphors and images of Mr. Shiel, 
yet he is eminent for the chasteness and purity of his language, 
for the logical deduction of his arguments from his facts, and 
for the convincing nature of his statements. Many, if not all, 
the qualities which in a former number* we noted as mark- 
ing the eloquence of Lord Lyndhurst, are possessed by Sir 
William Follett He has the same power of lucid arrange- 
ment, and of submitting great and complicated questions 
most palpably to the senses—the same consummate skill 
of descending to the minutest particulars without encumber- 
ing his hearers or himself—and the same consecutive and well 
regulated induction of facts, with even greater closeness of 
reasoning. At times, however, he delivers himself of the 
merest sophistry; and, as in the debate on the Spottiswoode 
Election Saheatiption, trusts to this alone, passing unobserved 





* See vol. v. p. 451. 
VOL. VI.—NO, XI. 
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or unreplied to, to make good an untenable position. In his 
choice of language he is “singularly select, felicitous, and ap- 
propriate: his action is easy and graceful, and his whole 
manner very engaging and very sensible.” Like the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, he readily discovers upon all occasions what is 
the real point in debate, and where the stress of the argument 
lies ; and he knows full well how to press every argument to the 
right place. He never rises, even after the most tedious 
statements, or the most lengthened discussion, without so 
judiciously selecting the main points, and putting them so care- 
fully, oj yet so simply, in a new light, that they seem to 
have lost none of their freshness by their frequent use; and 
we proceed with him, statement by statement, from the begin- 
ning to the end—we agree with him in almost every proposi- 
tion, in nearly every conclusion; our utmost attention can 
scarcely detect a fallacy, even though that fallacy may pervade 
the whole address, aan vitiate the deduction ; and we arrive 
at last with the speaker, almost in spite of ourselves, at a con- 
clusion differing, perhaps, most widely from our preconceived 
opinions. ‘To use again the words of Hazlitt: “There is no 
affectation of wit—no studied ornament—no display of fancied 
superiority. The speaker’s whole heart and soul are in his 
subject; he is full of it—his mind seems as it were to surround 
and penetrate every part of it.” In fact, Sir Wm. Follett, 
in his parliamentary orations, appears not as the talented 
advocate, but rather in the light of a skilful judge, selecting 
from the mass of evidence the chief topics for consideration; 
and then by the clearness and precision of his statements, and 
the entertaining nature of his remarks, leading his audience, as 
jurors, imperceptibly, but surely, to a verdict, for which his 
own mind has been all along prepared. Of him, in the 
senate, it may with great justice Be said, “ Nihil tetigit, quod 
non ornavit.” ‘The very nature and beauty of his matter and 
his manner, render it impossible for us to do them justice by 
selecting any portions of his addresses, and we must therefore 
content ourselves with the bare statement of their general 
tone and effect. 

Inferior to the honourable member for Dublin and to Sir 
William Follett, but still entitled to be styled an orator, 
stands Lorp Srantey. Till the last session, an acerbity of 
tone, a virulence of manner, and unbecoming displays of 
temper, have marked the noble lord’s public speeches, whether 
delivered as a member of the government, or from the oppo- 
sition benches ; and these bad qualities alone have prevented 
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his taking that station among modern orators, to which he, 
last session, by the correction of former faults, proved himself 
to be worthy. As a debater he has always been formidable ; 
his readiness of perception, the quickness with which he seizes 
the weakest parts in the arguments of his opponents, his happy 
method of returning taunts levelled against himself, and the 
general elegance of his language, added to the fluency with 
which he delivers himself, have long rendered him a valuable 
acquisition in the discussions of the mee In his appeals to 
the feelings he is most powerful ; and in his complete overthrow 
of the particular opponent whom he selects for attack, he is 
unequalled. After his best manner was the following sneer at 
the continuance in office of Lord Palmerston, delivered last 
session, in the Debate on Sir William Molesworth’s motion :— 


“ My honourable friend has not only referred tothe proceedings 
of the Committee of 1828, but has gone back also to a much earlier 
period, and has introduced into the debate what is not now under 
consideration, and what forms no part of the present issue—a con- 
demnation of the conduct of preceding administrations. It is not 
for me to defend the acts of any administration preceding that of 
1830. I have certainly heard something from the actin end. the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, of the inconsistency of per- 
sons joining those who differ from them in political opinion. I have 
heard also my noble friend lay down a position which does great 
credit to his ingenuity, inasmuch as it would never have entered into 
the brain of any other man. The noble lord has supposed that it is 
the intention of honourable gentlemen on this side of the House to 
form a government by a coalition between the right honourable 
baronet, the member for Leeds, and my right honourable friend near 
me, the member for Tamworth. Now, I know not whether my noble 
friend has any intention of forming part\of that administration, but 
if he does not, my noble friend will perhaps allow me to remind him 
that for a much longer period than that to which my memory can 





* In reference to Lord Stanley’s debating powers, it has been with much 
justice remarked: ‘* We are too apt to imagine that the brilliant orator, the par- 
liamentary leader, must also combine the qualities of the legislator—the more 
especially if he unite with the gifts of eloquence, the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the habits of business. But this is too often not the case. St. John seems in 
some subordinate respects to bear resemblance to the ablest debater that the aris- 
tocracy of this day exhibits in the House of Commons—Lord Stanley, Of course 
the degrees of intellect are very different. Nor, while Lord Stanley is exempt 
from the vicious irregularities, can he pretend to the same marvellous combination 
of endowments; but so far as remarkable abilities for debate, great aptitude in 
the mastery of official details, ready display of all resources, a warm, indiscreet, 
haughty, and impetuous temper, which produces momentary effects by permanent 
sacrifices, are concerned, we may trace a certain affinity of gifts and peculiarities ; 
and the living orator is a proof of how little legislative success may be combined 
with the greatest debating powers.””— London & Westminster Review, . v. p. 298, 
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go back, it will be the only administration which my noble friend 
has not joined.” 


The great characteristic of Lord Stanley’s oratory is the 
effect which it immediately produces on his audience. He 
wastes no time in dealing with the petty points which have 
arisen; after a few cutting remarks on the general bearing of 
the arguments advanced by his opponents, he rushes at once 
into the immediate part of the subject, and in an easy and 
fluent exposition of his own views, answers seriatim all 
the stronger portions of his adversaries’ statements. An 
earnest and impassioned delivery, well managed modulations of 
his voice, and an unrestrained and: graceful action, add force to 
his orations; and he succeeds in drawing along with him the 
feelings and the sympathies of his fellow-members. His best 
effort duringithe last session was his speech in the Pension 
List debate, on December 9, 1837. In it were exhibited all 
the elegancies of his language, the cogency of his reasoning, 
the efficacy of his sarcasm, and, indeed, the general beauties 
of his style. Its effect was exceeded only by the address of 
Mr. Harvey, to which we shall presently refer. After elo- 
quently commencing by expressing his surprise at seeing 
ministers supporting a motion which they had hitherto _— 
he proceeded to quote the opinions of Mr. Burke, and of the 
ministers themselves, delivered in former debates, against the 
motion. He then grappled with the argument of the analogy 
between the principles on which the Pension List was founded 
and those on which the Poor Law Amendment Act was based, 
declaring that it was calculated, by the most plausible sophistry 
to create the most mischievous feelings in the country—to 
draw unfounded and invidious distinctions between the rich 
and poor—and to lead to the supposition of degradation to 
the poor and of excess on the part of the rich; and having 
disposed of these parts of the case against him, he concluded 
with the following beautifully conceived and as well delivered 
peroration : 

“ The honourable and learned member for Southwark has hinted 
to us the course of examination which he would pursue. He tells 
us, first, that among the names of those on the pension list, there 
are several hundreds who receive below the amount of £45 a year, 
misinterpreting the powerful speech of my honourable friend behind 
me: and he sneers at the feelings of honourable and right honour- 
able gentlemen who would accept such paltry sums. And the 
honourable and Jearned member would then ask of these persons, 
whether they have no near relation who can support them ; whether 
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they receive their pensions from mere necessity ; whether they have 
for instance no wealthy relative basking in the sunny clime of Malta, 
who can afford them assistance ; whether they have no friends to 
keep them off the parish; and lastly he says, that having made these 
inquiries, he would look with kindly favour upon those who came 
before his tribunal; but after by your vote this night, subjecting 
these parties to this delicate cross-examination of the honourable 
and learned member for Southwark, you will, on the presentation of 
the report of your committee, bring them before the House of 
Commons, and in the face of the country, to maintain their right to 
what they have ever considered their undoubted inheritance ; and 
unless they can prove that they are without father, that they are 
without mother, that they are without brother, that they are without 
sister, and without any relation of any kind; or at least, as the 
honourable and learned gentlemen who reproaches me for sneering 
says, unless they are without any legitimate claim on any person, 
unless they are very wanderers on the face of the earth; they are 
to be subjected to condemnation : and to this condition, to this inves- 
tigation, and to this trial, is to be subjected every person who has 
any claim to the gratitude of the public. When the honourable 
and learned gentleman hinted at this debasing enquiry, not debasing 
to the person subjected to it, but to the party making it, I could 
not suppress my feeling of disgust at such a proposition. I have 
been taunted with possessing an unbecoming pride of ancestry, and 
with an indecent arrogance of station. I hope, sir, that I am not 
fairly open to either of these imputations ; but whether I were moving 
in the highest or stood in the lowest rank of society, I should consider 
myself as degraded and disgraced, if it had entered into my 
imagination to have subjected any of my fellow-creatures, rich or 
poor, high or low, to such a degrading inquiry. Let us remember 
that many a faithful servant of the public has been cheered in his 
last hours, after a life of labour and responsibility, for which he has 
been poorly recompensed, and has closed his eyes in peace, secure, 
under the sanction of his Sovereign, of Parliament, and of the law, 
that those whom he has left behind would not, after all his toil, be 
left entirely destitute ; that for his services, which had perhaps hur- 
ried his dissolution, a remuneration would be bestowed on those 
whom he valued more than himself. If, sir, such a person have 
closed his eyes in confidence that his wife will not be entirely desti- 
tute, that his children will not be beggars, how would his peace of 
mind have been shaken, how would his last hours have been dis- 
turbed, if he believed that, through any technical form, any minister 
of the Crown would be found who would propose, or any Parlia- 
ment which would sanction, the appointment of a committee on the 
claims of his widow or his orphan, or that they would ever be sub- 
jected to an examination or cross-examinition before such a tribunal. 
I know, sir, that a committee will be appointed. I know that they 
will have before them persons of all ages and of both sexes ; that 
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they will demand of them an explanation which will not be given ; 
that they will pry into family circumstances which many must be 
anxious to conceal; and I know, sir, that many persons who have 
been provided with little more than the mere necessaries of life, and 
who can scarcely exist with the help of a paltry £50 pension in that 
decent competency which their birth, their education, and their 
former station, have entitled them to expect, rather than subject 
themselves to such a degrading inquiry, will throw themselves upon 
some scarcely richer relative, will part with those few comforts to 
which they have a right to look, and will go back to not disgraceful 
poverty. But what, sir, will be thought of the justice of Parliament 
which shall compel them to do this? How shall we answer for 
adding to the bitterness of their declining years by depriving them 
of their small allowance, without any knowledge of the facts of their 
case? How many a veteran who has faithfully served his country, 
and honourably earned a higher reward than a paltry pension, when 
he is called upon to recount his services, and to justify the honour 
conferred upon him, will (perhaps I shall be taunted as my honour- 
able friend the member for North Wiltshire was, the other night, 
with quoting Shakespeare, though I cannot hope to rival him in the 
felicity of his quotation) how many a veteran brought forward in 
this way to support his claim will say with the haughty Coriolanus, 
with a feeling of proud and high-minded, perhaps misguided indig- 
nation, though he may have bled in your cause :— 
‘It is a part 

That I shall blush in acting— 

To brag unto them. Thus I did, and thus; 

Show them the unaching scars, which I should hide, 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Of their breath only.’ 


It is not, however, among the rich and great alone, but among the 
poor also, that the degradation will be keenly felt, of being called 
from the retirement in which they have lived in comparative com- 
fort, of being dragged before the tribunal which you now propose to 
constitute, to give before your committee a detail of the pecuniary 
remuneration which has been bestowed upon them in gratitude for 
the services, which they have rendered to their country. It is you 
who grant this committee, and on you must rest the responsibility 
of departing from the pledges, which you have given.” 

If the powers of irony are almost perfect in Mr. O’Connell, 
a free use of sarcasm distinguishes the speeches of Mr. Suiet. 
The Greeks themselves acknowledged, says Cicero, that the 
chief beauty of composition results from the frequent use of 
those translatitions forms of expression, which they called 


tropes, and of those various ornaments of language and sen- 
timent, which they called figures. It is surprising, however, 
with what profusion, and with what variety they are all applied 
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by the honourable member for Tipperary, and with them he 
enlivens and embellishes his style. In his speeches we can 
seldom find an expression, which is either harsh, unnatural, 
abject, or far-fetched; and yet so far from confining himself 
to the ordinary mode of speaking, he abounds in the use of 
metaphors, but adopting only such as completely suit the 
place in which they are employed. Of pointed, of playful, of 
attic wit, of commanding eloquence, he is also master; the 
hearer is carried away by the torrent of his beaytiful imagery, 
and by the flowery sweetness of his language, “ ea ejus lin- 
gua melie dulcior fluebat oratio ;” but he is wanting in those 
closely argumentative, and logical powers, which are essentially 
the qualities of the orators whom we have just noticed. After 
some of his finest exordiums also, he sometimes descends to 
mere bathos ; and there is a latinized inversion of the words in 
his sentences, which, added to the extreme quickness of his 
delivery, renders his speeches less effective than those of many 
of his competitors.* Against the chief opponents of the policy 
which he recommends, (particularly Sir James Graham and 
Lord Stanley) he delights to direct his sarcasm, and well 
does he succeed. Witness the following example, in his speech 
on the Irish Church, delivered on 31st March 1835 :— 


“Tn another this would be considered a misrepresentation, but it 
can only be regarded as a misconception on the part of a gentleman 
of the strong religious feeling of the right honourable baronet (Sir 
James Graham.) By the bye, these religious people, these gentle- 
men who are in the odour of sanctity, become at times formidably 
zealous. If they are in reality as meek as doves, they bear some 
resemblance to that animal whose wisdom men are enjoined to imi- 
tate; if you differ from them, they at once exhibit the proverbial 
spirit of theological animosity—their former associates become little 
better than a convocation of thimble-riggers, and they see nothing 
but a mere legislative shoplifter in Lord Grey.” 


And again on the same subject, in his speech on 2nd August 


1836, when he included in his attack Sir James Graham, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and Lord Lyndhurst :— 





* These circumstances militate against the accuracy and beauty of his reported 
speeches. It is almost impossible for the most expert and dexterous reporter to 
follow him, and although he occasionally assists by committing hjs delivered ora- 
tions to paper, yet no man can revive at pleasure the ardour of his passions ; and 
when that has once subsided, the fire and pathos of his language are extinguished. 
And as was saidof Servius Galba, ‘* when he speaks he is so much animated 
with the force of his abilities, and his natural warmth and impetuosity, that his 
language is rapid, bold and striking ; but afterwards, when he takes up his pen, 
and his passion has sunk into a calm, his elocution becomes dull and languid ;”’ 
thus it not unfrequently happens that some of the best portions of his speeches are 
never read by the public. 
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“ The right honourable baronet, (Sir James Graham) adverted 
to the state of popular feeling inCumberland. I know little of Cum- 
berland, except from the impression produced there in 1831, by the 
right honourable baronet himself; and the applause which attended 
a very remarkable speech of his, and which appeared to me to 
furnish a striking evidence of the state of public feeling in that 
county. The right honourable baronet on that occasion called Sir 
James Scarlett his “once valued frieud,” but added that he had 
become a “recreant Whig.” These are the only indications, which 
I have of the state of feeling in Cumberland; but they appear to me 
to be sufficient to enable us to form a tolerably correct estimate of 
that county. The right honourable baronet is in one particular en- 
titled to my thanks ; he does not coincide with the Bishop of Exeter 
in his formidable imputation. He relieves us, on the contrary, from 
the charge of perjury. It has been the good-fortune of the right 
honourable baronet, to take a very different view from the Bishop 
of Exeter, on points of theory and practice; in practice, I say, so 
far as his own conduct, or even so far as the conduct of Roman 
Catholics is concerned. In 1830, the right honourable baronet gave 
notice of a motion, denouncing the bishop for holding the living 
(of Stanhope I think,) in commendam, and now he repudiates as 
unchristian, that charitable ecclesiastic’s imputation of perjury, cast 
upon his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. This does him credit. 
The right hon. baronet adverted to the speech of the member for 
Tamworth, in which that right honourable gentleman declared, that 
if the pillars of the church must at last be shaken, he at least would 
not concur in their concussion, nor be accessary to their prostration. 
Sir, I do not desire to overthrow the pillars of the church; I wish 
to take down the golden dome at top, in order to prevent its fall 
from burying all beneath its ruins.” 


And again, in the same speech : 


“ There is only one man, who could, without any danger to his 
character, convert this Alien Act into a bill for the naturalization of 
the Irish people ; his associates, although they have availed them- 
selves of his talents, cannot venture to act in conformity with his 
ethics. It may be said that the settlement of the tithe question is of 
paramount importance to every other. True. But what reasonable 
man can regard the measure of the Lords as the settlement of the 
question? The aliens—the seven millions of aliens and perjurers— 
will scarcely be reconciled to this measure, by the share which Lord 
Lyndhurst and the Bishop of Exeter have had in its production. 
The conjunction of this honest lawyer and this Christian ecclesiastic, 
is not a littlecurious. I remember a striking speech against Catholic 
emancipation, made by Sir John Copley as Master of the Rolls,which 
Mr. Canning more than intimated was derived from a notorious pam- 
phlet of the day. Mr. Canning exclaimed ; 
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‘ Dear Tom, this brown jug, which now foams with mild ale, 
Out of which, I thus drink to sweet Kate of the vale, 
Was once Toby Philpotts.’ 


Is it not an odd coincidence that Copley and Philpotts—the one 
metamorphosed into my Lord Lyndhurst—and the other into the 
most reverend father in God, the Lord Bishop of Exeter, should be 
still politically associated—and that the former should denounce us 
as aliens, and the latter should involve a whole nation in one compre- 
hensive and flagitious imputation ?” 


He was not less severe on Lord Stanley in his speech on the 
Municipal Corporation Bill (22d Feb. 1837.) His peculiar 
elegance of expression, and force in stating particular points, 
were well exhibited in the same speech; and much beauty and 
splendour of imagery were displayed in the peroration, when, 
after stating that the word ‘alien,’ was, indeed, a galling 
one, he thus continued: 


“ But there is a man—an illustrious one—who, I think, when that 
most offensive expression was employed in reference to so large a 
portion of the Irish nation, ought to have interposed and reprehended 
the nobleman who had the presumption to give it utterance in his 
presence. Was he—was Arthur Duke of Wellington—in the House 
of Lords, and did he not start up and exclaim ‘ Hold! I have seen 
the aliens do their duty?’ The Duke of Wellington is not, I am in- 
clined to believe, a man of an excitable temperament. His mind is 
of a cast too martial to be easily moved; but, notwithstanding his 
habitual inflexibility, I cannot help thinking that when he heard his 
Roman Catholic countrymen (for we are his countrymen) designated 
by a phrase as offensive, as the abundant vocabulary of his eloquent 
confederate could supply—I cannot help thinking that he ought to 
have recollected the many fields of fight in which we have been con- 
tributors to hisrenown. Yes, sir, the battles, sieges, fortresses that 
he has passed, ought to have brought back upon him—he ought to 
have remembered that, from the earliest achievement in which he 
displayed that military genius, which has placed him foremost in the 
annals of modern warfare, down to that last and surpassing combat 
which has made his name imperishable—from Assaye to Waterloo— 
the Irish soldiers, with whom our armies are filled, were the inseper- 
able auxiliaries to the glory with which his unparelleled successes 
have been crowned. Whose were the athletic arms that drove your 
bayonets at Vimiera through the phalanxes that never reeled in the 
shock of war before? What desperate valour climbed the steeps 
and filled the moats of Badajos? All—all his victories should have 
rushed and crowded back upon his memory—Vimiera, Badajos, Sala- 
manca, Albuera, Toulouse, and last of all, the greatest—tell me, for 
you were there,—I appeal tothe gallant soldier before me (Sir H. 
Hardinge,) from whose opinionsI differ, but who bears, I know, a ge- 
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nerous heart in an intrepid breast; tell me, for you must needs remem- 
ber on that day, when the destinies of mankind were trembling on the 
balance—while death fell in showers upon them—when the artillery 
of France, levelled with a precision of the most deadly science, played 
upon them—-when her legions, incited by the voice, and inspired by 
the example, of their mighty leader, rushed again and again to the 
onset—tell me, if, for an instant, when, to hesitate for that instant 
was to be lost, the “ aliens” blenched? And when at length the 
moment for the last and decisive movement had arrived, and the 
valour which had so long been wisely checked, was at length let 
loose—when with words familiar but immortal, the great captain 
exclaimed, “ up lads, and at them,”—tell me, if Catholic Ireland, 
with less heroic valour than the natives of this, your own glorious 
isle, precipitated herself upon the foe? The blood of England, of 
Scotland, and of Ireland, flowed in the same stream—on the same 
field. When the still morning dawned, their dead lay cold and 
stark together—in the same deep pit their bodies were deposited ;— 
the green corn of spring is now breaking from their commingled 
dust,—the dew falls from heaven upon their union in the grave. 
Partakers in every peril—in the glory shall we not be permitted to 
participate ? and shall we be told as a requital, that we are estranged 
from the noble country for whose salvation our life-blood was poured 


=" 


out 


Mr. D. W. Harvey, with a great command and most feli- 
citous choice of words, a perspicuous method of statement, a 
free use of the keenest satire, much attention to the employ- 
ment of the best rounded periods, considerable readiness in 
debate, and an excellence in his delivery, never fails to delight, 
to amuse, and to instruct those, who listen to him. There is, 
however, occasionally a coarseness about his manner and style, 
and a carelessness in his pronunciation, which detract some- 
what from his efficiency ; and as he never condescends to pan- 
der to the prejudices of his audience, and, indeed, too often 
forgets what the most competent of all authorities teaches us, 
that the taste ofan audience has always governed and directed 
the eloquence of the speaker, (for all who wish to be applauded 
consult the character and the inclinations of those wko hear 
them, and carefully form and accommodate themselves to their 
particular humours and dispositions) Mr. Harvey does not 
always succeed in obtaining that attention, to which his powers 
as an orator undoubtedly entitle him,—for he possesses inven- 
tion, disposition, elocution, and memory. One of the most 
convincing, and, at the same time, one of the most amusing of 
his speeches, was that on the Pension List, to which we have 
already referred. Nearly every portion of this speech marks 
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the vast ability of Mr. Harvey as an orator. Did our space 
allow, we would quote largely from various parts of it, as a 
proof of his ability ; but as this is impossible, we must content 
ourselves with extracting only the ioiitie description of the 
treatment of the widow by the churchwarden, which was not 
only most apposite to his argument, but was inimitably con- 
ceived, and ought to endure as long as a taste for racy natural 
description exists. 


“ What is the principle upon which the Poor Law Act proceeds ? 
That no men or women shall be allowed to live upon the labours of 
others, whose strength or years enable them to labour for themselves, 
or whose relations are in a condition to extend to them that support 
which nature requires and kind and proper feelings prompt. Upon 
what principle then do those gentlemen, who are so anxious to 
maintain these pensions—I will not say, who are benefitted by them 
—upon what principle do you defend them ? I ask you to apply the 
same rule to these pensioners, that you apply to your parochial pen- 
sioners. And here let me advert to a remark made by the right ho- 
nourable baronet (Sir Robert Peel). He says: ‘ Looking over this 
list, I see there have been eleven prime ministers, eight of whom have 
been gathered to their final account, three of whom only remain : will 
you call upon a person who had the grant of an annuity or a pen- 
sion made to him during the life of either of the eight ministers, who 
have ceased to exist, to explain and justify the circumstances of that 
grant?’ Now, let us carry this analogy a little farther. A poor 
woman who has been receiving two shillings a week, shall be told by 
the guardians that she can no longer have this relief, and is asked 
under what circumstances it was originally granted to her? ‘ Oh,’says 
she, ‘it was granted to me twenty years ago by old Brown the 
churchwarden ; I was at his funeral twenty years ago. Lord love 
you, do not deprive me of it.’ What do the guardians say to this ? 
“You were very lucky in having such a churchwarden as Mr. 
Brown ; there is a different race now ; we must have some little con- 
versation with you, my good old lady ; you look strong and hearty ; 
can’t you go out to charing ?’—‘ Why,’ says she, ‘I do sometimes go 
out a charing ; now and then I get sixpence a day, and once or twice 
I have got a shilling.’ ‘Don’t you think if you were to go a little 
more about the parish you could contrive to get more? You must 
learn to be more active, to be more industrious ; you must seek to 
maintain yourself; our anxiety is to infuse into your mind the moral, 
the high sense of the eternal principles of justice. But you say that 
you are frequently afflicted, and that you find it impossible, except 
when the weather is very fine, to go out charing, even for the few 
times you speak of. Have you not gota son or a daughter ?’—' Yes, 
thank God, says the poor old creature, ‘I have ason and a daughter.’ 
‘ Are they your own children?’ (That is a question I shall not put 
in the committee.) ‘Are they your own?’—‘ Lord love you, sir, 
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whose do you think they are?’ ‘ Well then, what is your son ?’— 
‘Oh, he is a boy, and as good a boy, though I say it, as any mother 
ever had.’ ‘ And what does he earn ?’—‘ Fifteen shillings a week.’ 
‘ And what does your daughter do ?’—‘ She is married.’ ‘ Has she 
any children ?’—‘ Yes; two pretty babes.’ ‘And what is her hus- 
band ?’—‘ A journeyman carpenter. ‘ And what does he earn ?’— 
‘ Why, when he is at full work, he earns a matter of five-and-twenty 
shillings a week.’ Then, exclaims the indignant guardian, with 
wonder in his eye, and stern displeasure on his brow, ‘why, my 
good woman, how can you have the impudence to come here, and 
ask for the continuance of the relief that old Brown gave you, when 
you have a boy and a girl, of whom you are so justly proud, the one 
earning fifteen shillings a week, and the other having a husband 
who gets five-and-twenty shillings aweek ? Get away, you hussey !’ 
Such would be the predicament of many of these pensioners if we 
were to inquire into the real circumstances of their case. I will 
venture to say there are many men and women upon this list, who, 
if asked as to their relatives, and what was meant by their having 
attached to their names the appellations of ‘ honourable’ and ‘right 
honourable,’ of ‘lady,’ ‘ dowager,’ and ‘ dame,’ after recovering from 
the first surprise occasioned by the impudence of the inquiry, would 
tell you that they had a long line of ancestry, who had their origin 
with the Plantagenets, and those who came over from ‘ Faery Land.’ 
Yes, they would tell you that there was no monarch, from Harold to 
the present day, with whom they were not in some way connected. 
Some of them would be so proud of their superior blood—of having 
in their veins none but the best blood—that I very much doubt 
whether they would not be disposed to carry their pretensions even 
farther than the ancient and noble house of Stanley. And if you 
inquire farther—if you say to these persons, ‘If such be your con- 
nexions, while their titles live, have they survived their inheritances ?’ 
what would be the reply? Assuming the attitude, and speaking in 
the tones of injured dignity, they would say, ‘ No, sir, the noble lord 
or the noble duke, who is my relation, is rolling in wealth, has the 
largest estates in the county where I dwell, commands the represen- 
tation of that county, and has two Conservatives at this time in the 
House of Commons.’ Are we, then, to be told by those who passed * 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, to improve the condition and give 
a high moral tone to the labouring community—are we to be told 
that the only example you are prepared to set to the humbler 
classes, for whose welfare, moral and physical, you have so carefully, 
so wisely, so generously provided—are we to be told, I say, that the 
only example you are prepared to set them of your virtue and sin- 
cerity, is to make them (the poor and humble) labour on for the 
maintenance and support of these your relatives and friends ?” 


During the last few sessions, Lorp Patmerston has taken 
little part in the general discussions of the House; he has 
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principally confined himself to debates arising out of the state 
of our foreign relations, and having immediate reference to 
that department of the government over which he presides. 
On these occasions he is invariably neat, concise, and impres- 
sive; but they offer no opportunity for the display of those 
higher features of oratory with which, on other questions, he 
formerly delighted the House. The chief merit of his speeches 
consists in a lucid arrangement and condensed statement of 
details, general closeness of reasoning, an impressive and for- 
cible enunciation of principles, and an unrestricted use of 
the ornaments of language, accompanied by easy gesture. 
Sometimes he is impassioned and energetic; but he seeks 
more to convince by close and sound argument than to sub- 
due by declamation—to persuade rather than to overcome— 
to appeal to the reason rather than to move the passions. In 
all his speeches we find the outpourings of a wld and cul- 
tivated yet vigorous mind, which can grapple with all the 
intricacies of the subject in debate, and discard with facility 
all that is superfluous or inappropriate; there is nothing that 
can offend the most polished hearer, but there is at the same 
time no false delicacy—no shrinking from the bold statement 
of important though unpalateable truths—no neglect in en- 
forcing the strong parts of his case. He exhibits a firm 
reliance on the correctness of his positions, and a perfect con- 
viction of the force of his reasoning. ‘There is no straining 
after effect, and still there is a fit use of those rhetorical arts, 
which assist a keen and dexterous debater. Departing from 
his usual course, Lard Palmerston undertook the defence of 
the government on the 6th of March last, against Sir William 
Molesworth’s vote of censure on Lord Glenelg, and well was 
the task performed. On rising, he stated that he appeared 
to defend the government, because, though one member was 
selected for attack, yet as the measures of every department 
were submitted to the consideration of the cabinet, the cabinet 
were responsible for the outlines of the policy pursued; and 
then, having commented on the singularity of such an attack 
proceeding from such a quarter, and having ridiculed the 
honourable baronet’s want of success in the execution of his 
design, he proceeded to compare Sir William’s present pro- 
fessions of disregard for the existence of the ministry with his 
declaration in a recent speech in Cornwall, regretting that 
their majority was disappearing; and then his lordship 
continued :— 
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“Do honourable members suppose that the gevernment can or 
will continue to administer the affairs of the country if one of its 
members be declared to be unfit to hold that high trust? Why, if 
they could be so base and dishonourable, this House would not per- 
mit them to take such a course. No House of Commons would 
allow a government to stand if it could consent to one of their 
number becoming a scape-goat to carry off the censure of this 
House. I will say that the honourable baronet has acted unfairly by 
Lord Glenelg, in making a motion against him which ought to have 
been made against the government asabody. There is nothing in 
either the public or personal character of Lord Glenelg, that can afford 
the slightest excuse for so ungenerous and unhandsome an attack. 
He isa man whose talents are admitted by all, the tendency of whose 
principles is well known, and whose public services are entitled to 
much gratitude. He has been the supporter of liberal principles in 
whatever department of the government it has been his lot to fill. 
When in Ireland, he was, as he has ever shown himself in this House, 
the advocate of the claims of the then oppressed Roman Catholics ; 
and that was at a time when the advocacy of the Catholic claims was 
not the road to political advantages. When at the Board of Trade, 
first as vice-president, and subsequently as president, he was a 
steady supporter of those liberal principles of political economy which 
were advocated by his eminent predecessor, Mr. Huskisson ; who 
thereby brought down on himself the unmerited obloquy and ma- 
lignant attacks of bigoted prejudice. Lord Glenelg, during the 
period he was President of the Board of Trade, was the framer and 
carrier through Parliament of that great measure which remodelled 
the government of our mighty empire in the East, and opened to the 
industry of the people of this country the commerce of that vast dis- 
trict, peopled by 100,000,000 of human beings. And if that 
measure shall, as I trust it will, lead in future times to the establish- 
ment of an extensive commerce, when history shall record the fact, 
and the light of truth shall be spread wide over those distant regions, 
it will be a matter of marvel, that in the lifetime of the noble lord, 
who was the framer and passer of that measure, there was found in 
this House and in the ultra liberal section of this House, a man who 
could propose to Parliament the adoption of a motion, declaring the 
noble lord incompetent to conduct the administration of the colonial 
empire of this kingdom.” 

Lord Palmerston next answered seriatim the specific 
charges brought against Lord Glenelg in the affairs of each 
colony, and declared that the instances quoted by Sir William 
Molesworth, so far from justifying the motion, must be taken 
as evidence against it; and he thus eloquently added :— 

«‘ Does the honourable baronet propose, as it is almost to be infer- 


red he does, from something that dropped from him in the course of 
his speech, wherein he said it did not follow that because the present 
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government was removed, the honourable gentlemen opposite were 
to come into office,—does the honourable baronet mean—I presume 
he does not—that it is possible he may be required to steer the vessel 
of the state? Why, that might be thrown out as a sort of jeer, no 
doubt, but then the honourable baronet has followers. I do not know 
their number, and I have yet a point or two to settle with them, for 
some of his doctrines of colonial policy were not quite such as are 
entertained by some of the honourable gentlemen who will vote with 
him to-night. I am, however, sure the honourable baronet did not 
wish the House to suppose, that if his motion were carried, he was 
ready to take on himself the conduct of the affairs of the country. 
The honourable gentlemen opposite, then, would be, they must be, 
the parties who are to succeed the existing government; and that 
being so, I will ask the House whether, in the present state of the 
country, whether, with reference to the affairs of Canada or Ireland, 
they will have a chance of conducting the public business with advan- 
tage to the country, or with credit to themselves. As regards Ca- 
nada, I am sure it will be admitted that things may be done by the 
present government, which will not be accepted equally well from some 
of the honourable gentlemen opposite. It is true that the revolt is 
put down, but much remains for us to do to establish tranquillity and 
content in the provinces: andI do not think that persons who are 
disposed to take the views which the honourable gentlemen before 
me are in the habit of taking, will be as able as I and my honourable 
colleagues were to bring the affairs of these colonies to a satisfactory 
arrangement. But do you imagine that you can govern Ireland ? 
Must this House believe that those honourable gentlemen could carry 
on the affairs of this country, with Ireland in a state of discontent, 
and which is now in peace and tranquillity (cries of ‘ Oh, oh !’)? 
Are we to pacify Ireland by a system of administration which marks 
its course and carries on its government by ‘the Kentish fires’? 
Perhaps the honourable baronet looks to a mixed administration; to 
that which is called on the Continent a government of fusion. Per- 
haps the honourable baronet may think that, when he has triumphed, 
he and the right honourable baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
may meet upon the field of victory and then divide the spoil—or, 
possibly, my noble friend, the member for North Lancashire, may 
be associated with them, to make up the triumvirate. But what 
curious sacrifices must not the members of this triumvirate be called 
upon to make, for on no principle can they act together! The 
honourable baronet would be obliged to surrender Ireland to orange 
domination. The right honourable baronet, and my noble friend the 
member for North Lancashire, would have to give up their oppo- 
sition to the ballot-box, and to abandon Canada to the tender mercies 
of Mr. Papineau, and his ally Mr. Mackenzie. How then are those 
parties to act? Canada and Ireland are alike to be abandoned, for 
the sake of following in Westminster the example of Marylebone. 
For the sake of securing a union of the two extremes we are to declare 
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ourselves against the only question upon which men can act with fair- 
ness and justice to the two countries.” 


These are all the instances of oratory in the lower House, 
to which we need _ particularly refer. The quotations which 
we have given, will show the various excellences of the speakers. 
It must not be supposed, however, notwithstanding the scan- 
tiness of the number included in our list, that there is any defi- 
ciency in either House of efficient or eloquent debaters: many 
whose names have for years been familiar to the public in the 
daily reports, would add weight to any deliberative or deba- 
ting assembly ; still there are such grave faults in their style, 
and such defects in their manner, that they have not attained 
the highest rank of public speakers, and cannot be classed with 
the masters of the art of oratory. 

Among the members of the lower House, not included in 
our previous remarks, there are several rising men, whose 
recent efforts bid fair to entitle them at no remote period to a 
station among the best public speakers, At the head of this 
body stands Lorp Howick. He possesses much of the attic 
taste of his father; there is, perhaps, greater earnestness 
of manner and a more impassioned delivery, although he 
is rather impetuous and sometimes indiscreet ; but, like Earl 
Grey, “ he is complete master of the hearer’s confidence in his 
good faith. You may question his views, but never the pro- 
found sincerity of his convictions ;” his speeches on the Negro 
Apprenticeship question and on the Irish tithe bill were distin- 
guished alike for the soundness of their views and the graces of 
the delivery. LLorp Morreru is an improving speaker and 
a valuable debater, but he is too florid and flippant; he pro- 
duces an effect upon his hearers, but there is little in his 
addresses, which any man might not say “ who was willing to 
indulge in the same strain of academic description.” We have 
doubts whether the style of Sir E. L. BuLwer is yet pormetly 
formed, but three or four of his recent speeches have displayed 
considerable oratorical skill. ‘There is a great disadvantage 
to which a person is subjected who has been Jong in parlia- 
ment without eminent success as a speaker : there is a strong 
disposition to underrate his powers and to depreciate his ex- 
ertions; under these disadvantages Sir E. Bulwer labours, 
and his deafness necessarily detracts somewhat from his 
efficiency ; yet he has made such good progress, that if he were 
to apply himself wholly to public speaking, there is little doubt 
of his complete success. He has studied in the best schools of 
ancient oratory, and without being a mere imitator he brings 
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to each speech a rich fund of ancient lore, of modern know- 
ledge, and of general acquirements; he uses plainly expressed 
and convincing arguments; he has a ready flow of language ; 
and his action is pleasing and appropriate, though at times he 
flings his arms too much abroad, and employs a somewhat 
affected inclination of the body. Most effectively did he, in 
the debate on the Spottiswoode election subscription, direct his 
invective against the renegade radical Burdett; in the Canada 
debate his eloquent eulogy of the character of Lord Durham, 
and his sarcasm at the coquetry of Lord Brougham with all 
the parties, were most powerful; but his classical acquirements 
and force of argument were best shown in the debate on the 
ballot. Sir Grorce Grey not unfrequently distinguishes 
himself; there is much matter in his speeches, carefully 
digested and well arranged for the purposes of his argument ; 
yet he exhibits all the faults of a mere lawyer; he is lengthy, 
rapid, and often frivolous; his addresses appear to be a mere 
endless flux of words, delivered without warmth, and in the 
most monotonous tones, so that he fails to delight or to move 
the passions of his hearers. Mr. W. E. GLApsTrone, who is 
by far the most promising member on his side of the House, 
exhibits many of the same faults, coupled with much of the 
love for that school-boyish display and declamation which dis- 
tinguishes Lord Morpeth. As an advocate rather than as a 
statesman Mr. Gladstone best succeeds. He is clear and 
eloquent; he can reject at pleasure every tittle of evidence 
which bears in the least against his statements; and he can 
with facility make the worse appear the better reason. In 
this consisted the chief excellence of his undoubtedly able 
speech against Sir George Strickland’s motion for the imme- 
diate termination of negro apprenticeship. In the person of 
Mr. M. J. O’ConneE t the liberal members for Ireland can find 
a rapidly improving speaker. He exhibits nice discrimination 
in the selection of his language, a ready mode of determining 
what ought to be said, and in what order it will best advance 
his argument, and a clear insight into the weakness of his op- 
ponent’s position ; but at present he is deficient in some of those 
graces of manner and in that complete management of the 
voice, which are necessary to give full effect to the best con- 
ceived and most polished address. His speech on Lord Maid- 
stone’s motion was distinguished by great good taste, and 
powerful argument; and that on the third reading of the Irish 
tithe bill, especially in the part where he referred to the names 
so well known in connexion with Irish tithes—the Le Poer 
VOL. VI.—NO. XI. M 
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Trenches and the Beresfords—called forth from his hearers 
frequent and well-merited plaudits. Nor must we here omit 
to mention the names of Mr. C. P. Viturers and of Mr. C. 
Buiter. The former is a sound thinker, a clear logician, 
and most indefatigable in his endeavours to bring an immense 
weight of evidence to bear upon all the questions in which he 
takes part: the latter is aready and dexterous speaker, and an 
able and valuable, though sometimes an indiscreet debater. 

That all the persons, whom we have lastly enumerated, will 
in the future realize the hopes that are now formed of them, 
is scarcely to be anticipated, but that all by study and exertion 
may advance their position is undeniable; and to use the 
words of the first of Roman orators,* ‘* Par est omnes omnia 
experiri, qui res magnas, et magno opere expetendas concupi- 
verunt. Qudd si quem aut natura sua, aut illa preestantis in- 
genii vis forté deficiet, aut minus instructus erit magnarum 
artium disciplinis: teneat tamen eum cursum, quem poterit. 
Prima enim sequentem, honestum est in secundis, tertiisque 
consistere.” 








Art. VI.—1. J] Seminario Ecclesiastico, 0 gli otto Giorni a 
Santo Eusebio in Roma, opera del Dottore Agostino Theiner. 
Translated from the German into Italian, by G. Mazio. 
Rome, 1834. 

2. The origin, object, and influence, of Ecclesiastical Semina- 
ries considered, in a discourse delivered in the church of St. 
Mary’s College, New Oscott, on occasion of the solemn de- 
dication of the College and Church, May 81, 1838. By the 
Rev. H. Weedall, D.D. Birmingham, 1838. 


R. Augustine Theiner belongs to that distinguished class 

of scholars of modern Germany, who setting at defiance 

the taunts of the world, and even the shafts of adverse fortune, 
have rendered illustrious testimony to the power of truth as 
well as to their own sincerity, by their conversion to the 
Catholic religion. But amid many bright pictures which the 
conversion of Theiner possesses in common with those more 
celebrated of Stolberg, Schlegel, and Adam Miller, it has 
one of more peculiar interest and instruction, for Theiner did 
not merely forsake error to embrace truth, but he retraced his 





* Cicero, Ad M. Brutum Orator, 4. 
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steps to that path which he had voluntarily and formally aban- 
doned. Born in:the Catholic faith and brought up therein, 
during his youth, at the dawn of manhood he fell away, seduced 
by the unbridled speculations of a young mind plunging with 
eagerness into the dangerous novelties and unrestrained pur- 
sults of the German universities. Nor was it long before the 
spirit of rebellion broke out into open hostility against his 
mother Church. For in a treatise on the celibacy of the clergy, 
which he published at the age of twenty-four, he attacked 
with the powerful and imposing weapon of a vast erudition, 
supplied by indefatigable industry, the Catholic discipline upon 
this point. He even joined in a conspiracy with his brother 
Anthony and several ecclesiastics, unworthy of the name, to 
force the Church to adopt a change in that article of discipline ; 
but their intrigues were happily defeated. In consequence of 
this circumstance, as well as from his religious notions be- 
coming daily more and more unsettled, he, at last, commenced 
his “travels in search of a religion.”” As the state of his mind 
during these is depicted with admirable candour in a letter 
prefixed to the work, of which we propose to present an 
analysis in the course of this article, and the progress of a soul 
extricating itself from error, and drawn by successive attractions 
towards the truth, is pourtrayed with much force and accu- 
racy, it may not be uninteresting to accompany him for awhile 
in his wanderings, before he passed the threshold of that sanc- 
tuary wherein he recovered peace and tranquillity, retracted his 
errors, and laid upon the altar of faith the peace-offering of 
humble gratitude. For, it is a circumstance which adds to 
the interesting character of the work we are about to notice, 
that he earnestly entreated and obtained from his spiritual 
director, permission that its composition might be enjoined 
him as a sacramental penance. And however some may smile 
at what haply they may designate an overheated fanaticism, 
we rather admire the beautiful simplicity and rectitude of 
feeling, which prompted the request, and have produced so 
able a vindication of our religion, in a matter wherein she has 
been so unjustly calumniated and vilified. Assuredly it is a 
proud distinction, which the Catholic Church enjoys, that she 
invariably finds hearty and zealous advocates, and often her 
most eloquent defenders, among those who have been converted 
to her doctrines; whereas the few seceders to Protestantism, 
who verily seem to seek her less for her own sake, than for 
the latitude and liberty she affords, rather court obscurity and 
“hide their diminished heads,” save in one or more unen- 
M2 
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viable instances of a dubious or rather all too unequivocal 
character. 

The first country in which Theiner took a survey of Pro- 
testantism, was England. Of its results, we will allow himself 


to speak. 


“ British egoism has perfected the individualizing character of the 
proud protestant spirit, even as the patriarch of reform foresaw and 
bitterly complained would prove the case. In the multudinous 
sectarian swarms which have issued from protestantism in England, 
there is found the apt commentary on that passage where Luther 
admirably paints the fruits of his own performance.* . . Iam 
forcibly reminded of St. Augustine's description of more ancient 
separatists, especially the Donatists of his own time.t As Professor 
Marheinecke of Berlin, insists, protestantism has utterly debased the 
sacerdotal character, and religion, from being degraded into a slave 
of state, has come to be regarded as a human institution and a mere 
imposture. . . The Anglican High-Church seems to outward 
appearance the most firmly and solidly fixed of all the thousand 
churches, which, like so many islands floating in an ocean of strange 
opinions, have no contact or connexion, save that of error, and at 
the first burst of the thundercloud, sink below the waves as easily 
as they emerged. Yet what does that church herself more than conceal 
her shameful nakedness beneath the disgraced and tattered garb of 
the ancient hierarchy? In her position with respect to the other pro- 
testant societies, she may be regarded as the great ecclesiastical bank 
of London, where bold speculators, with ever increasing dishonour 
and remorse of conscience, traffic with holy things until the not far 
distant moment shall arrive, when this church will be involved in the 
common bankruptcy of protestantism. . * In no country has 
protestantism more completely lost its historical importance, than 
in England. It is there reduced to a pure article of convention, a 
mere holiday fashion, of which the mercantile interest of Britain is 
as tenacious as of those of the week-days. Well for her that she 
yet preserves this last remnant of moral force. 


These remarks present a picture, which whatever may be 
thought of the colouring, is certainly delineated by a bold and 
sagacious observer. It isa scene of which the representation 
is at present passing before our eyes. ‘They who are endea- 
vouring to patch up the liturgy, and who would even if possible 
swell out again the emaciated form of faith, into the round 
proportions of health, give proof that they feel this chilling 
destitution of the Anglican church. They are fain to collect 
even the shreds of that vesture they so inadvertently cast away 





* Opp. ed. Wittemberg, 1573, part v. p. 5, 6, ibid. p. 75. 
+ De Symbolo, c. 30. 
t Letter to Moeller, prefixed to the “ Seminario,” pp. 6, 8, 9, 10. 
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when the hey-day of youthful pride had not forethought to 
rovide for the frost and wrinkles of a premature old age. 
Fer be it from us to visit such an attempt with bitterness or 
morose censure. We witness more in sorrow than in anger 
the attacks made upon owr rights; and if we vindicate our in- 
defeasible claims, still gladly unto those that would strip us 
of our coat, would we let go a share of our cloak also, that 
one and both might repose under the capacious mantle of the 
Catholic church, It is impossible for us, also, not to look 
forward to the crisis which Theiner contemplates, and which 
we trust will terminate “in a happy consummation,” though 
to our protestant brethren it presents the aspect of danger, 
and is as such forseen and deprecated. 
“ Before the days of change, 
By a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger, as by proof we see 
The water swell before a boisterous storm.” 


Of the picture of buying and selling in the temple, we shall 
forbear to speak; but we may venture to term our author 
happy in his illustration of that observance of the sabbath, 
which so strictly enforces the letter, while it takes no care to 
nourish the spirit of the precept ; as well as not to reprove his 
boldness, in designating asa mere slave of state, an institution 
bound up so closely with the political system that its very 
existence lies at the mercy of an Act of Parliament. 

From England, Theiner passed into the Low Countries, 
where meeting with dissatisfaction similar to what he had ex- 
perienced in England, he soon quitted them for France. 
Here, in spite of the great revolution with its sweeping train 
of evils, he found the catholic religion still firmly rooted in 
the heart of the people. The clergy, by their exemplary piety, 
their noble conduct during the ravages of the cholera, their 
harmony aud subordination, their admirable training in the 
seminaries, and their enterprising and fruitful missions excited 
his admiration. He applied himself to study the morality and 
doctrine of the great French divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; by a dispassionate examination of whose works he be- 
came almost reconciled to his conscience and the church. A 
sore struggle of doubts, suspicions, and uncertainty occupied 
his mind, which at last fell into a state of total inertness, for 
which he gives this reason, that he had been constantly exer- 
cising his individual judgment as the sole principle of belief— 
the fatal principle on which Luther based his reformation— 
while, with a strange inconsistency, he struck at its vitality by 
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denying free will. Of this error, he was at length dispos- 
sessed by the perusal of his favourite author Fenelon ; and his 
mind being thus prepared, offered no opposition to the dogma 
of the Church upon the Eucharist. Notwithstanding, however, 
the light and even conviction which a passage of Erasmus 
upon this subject, (Ep. 847) brought to his mind, such was 
still the force of habitual prejudices, that he was at one time 
on the point of joining one of the societies of visionary fanatics, 
being deluded by a semblance of spirituality and piety, which 
appeared to promise him that peace and expansion of heart 
which he could not yet bring himself to regain in the bosom 
of Catholicity. In this temper ‘of mind, he addressed to his 
friend Moehler, a letter, in which for the first time for many 
years, he opened his feelings to a Catholic priest. ‘The reply 
of that estimable man, an answer on which Theiner suspended 
his determination, came at length, full of candour, sympathy, 
and affectionate solicitude. It operated like a strengthening 
cordial upon his resolutions. He now turned all his efforts 
to effect the desired reconciliation. He gave alms, and even 
solicited the suffrages of those he relieved. At Orleans, he 
had thoughts of entering a seminary, with the view of resuming 
those studies which had been interrupted when he went to the 
university, for it appears he always entertained a design of 
embracing the ecclesiastical state. Monsignor Brumald de 
Beauregard, dissuaded him from this project, and recommen- 
ded him to go to Rome. ‘To Rome? he would as soon seek the 
wilds of Siberia. ‘To Rome? where his kind friends per- 
suaded him that a lodging in the Castle of St. Angelo awaited 
him; as they pretended his portrait had been already sent 
thither, by two Jesuit spies of his Holiness! ‘To Rome, how- 
ever, after a considerable struggle, he made up his mind to go ; 
and after some wavering and delay at Marseilles, committing 
himself to that Providence which had conducted the work of 
his conversion so far, and to the protection of Her, by whom 
(to use his own words) the vessel of humanity was guided 
into the harbour of salvation, he effected his safe arrival. By 
singular coincidence, he was lodged in the very apartment in 
which Schlosser of Frankfort, after his conversion tocatholicity, 
breathed his last. He had been attended during his illness by 
Father Kohlman, of the Society of Jesus. Moved partly by 
the interest this circumstance awakened in him, partly by 
mere curiosity, he sought the residence of Kohlman, in whom 
he was at last happy enough to find a man to whom he could 
open his mind without reserve. By his advice, he was in- 
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duced to make a retreat of eight days at St. Eusebius, (the 
house for retreats conducted by the Society of Jesus in Rome,) 
which suggested the second title of his book, and was there 
received back again into the bosom of the Catholic Church. 
He describes the consolation he then experienced in terms of 
impassioned eloquence. At St. Eusebius, where he was at 
last able to bring to a conclusion the work of his conversion, 
he conceived the design of writing a history of ecclesiastical 
seminaries, and communicated the project first to Father 
Morel, and then to Kohlman. ‘Thus originated the work 
before us, which is a learned performance, and contains a tri- 
umphant vindication of the principles and discipline of the 
Church, regarding education. Its execution reflects the greatest 
credit upon its indefatigable author, who is well known to 
the learned world, by many works of erudition, especially 
upon the subject of the Canon Law. 

The “ Seminario Ecclesiastico,” treats of the origin, insti- 
tution, and progress of seminaries, and is divided into three 
parts. As traces of these institutions begin to be discoverable 
about the fourth century, the first part comprises their history, 
from that time till the reign of Charlemagne. The second 
describes their progress from that eventful era in the history of 
literature and of mankind, to the epoch of the council of 
Trent; from which last period, the remaining portion brings 
down their history to the present day. 

“ There is nothing,” says Benedict XIV, “ which so much 
contributes to the welfare of the state, as the right education 
of youth. By such means only can the state hope to provide 
herself with proper rulers and ministers.* Deeply convinced 
of this truth, the Church, when the troublous times of persecu- 
tion had subsided, lost no time in establishing episcopal schools, 
in which youthful clerics, destined to become rulers and minis- 
ters of the faithful, might be trained up in piety and learning, 
and so gradually advanced in the hierarchy. 

“ For the first three hundred years of her eventful career,” as Dr. 
Weedall.observes, “ no systematic preparation, indeed, could-be made 
for the sacred ministry. Her theology was, to die, rather than to 
dispute. Her seminaries were the solitude of the desert, the cata- 
combs, the caverns of the earth. The mere profession of Christianity 
was evidence of sincerity. Priests and bishops were either confes- 
sors or martyrs, and saint and Christian were convertible terms. But 
when kings, and princes, and nobles, walked into the church, then 
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walked in also the spirit of the world. That spirit, which had been 
declared so opposite to Christ’s spirit, shed a noxious influence over 
the Christian character. It touched not, perhaps, the faith, but it 
cankered the morals of the people, and in random spots, which before 
had been uniformly bright, it tarnished even the virgin gold of the 
sanctuary. 

“ The Church was quickly alive to these symptoms of decline. 
Holy bishops reviewed their extensive flocks, and finding that peace 
was more enervating than persecution, and that the world at large 
was not well suited to form pastors and apostles, they summoned 
their young Levites from amongst the tribes, enclosed them within 
their episcopal residences, there trained them on the purest models, 
and taught them the sublime science of the saints, and the sweet 
simplicity of the gospel. They lived familiarly with their young 
ecclesiastics, as Jesus Christ with his apostles, and became their 
masters and patterns in the ways of a spiritual life. This was the origin 
in the Church of the Regular Clerks, or of clerics living by rule in 
community ; and from the houses of St. Basil in the east, and St. 
Martin in the west, there went forth colonies of holy and learned 
bishops, who both propagated religion themselves, and spread the 
scheme of its propagation very widely through the land. St. Euse- 
bius of Vercelli, St. Ambrose, and St. Augustine, adopted and im- 
proved the wise suggestions. They gave system and rule to the in- 
stitution, they particularly revived the apostolic practice of having 
all things in common, which formed the basis, indeed, of the monas- 
tic orders, and devised those admirable rules of study, discipline, 
and prayer, that created a host of apostolic pastors, of learned and 
zealous bishops, of incomparable doctors and champions of the faith, 
who shed lustre and sanctity and glory over the Churches of Africa, 
of Italy, of Spain, and Gaul, during the larger portion of ten cen- 
turies. —pp. 12-13. 


To this we may add that seminaries, by which we under- 
stand institutions for clerical education generally, were, in- 
deed, inherent in the Church’s constitution, being among those 
germs, which, existing in her fruitful bosom, are unfolded 
gradually to the light as the wants of her children and the 
circumstances of the times require. The gifts of prophecy, of 
tongues, and of miracles, through which the apostles were 
enabled to propagate the Church in the first instance super- 
naturally, were not transmitted as ordinary instruments to 
their successors, after she was established. Wherever, indeed, 
the gospel is preached in idolatrous countries, as by St. Francis 
Xavier in India, these gifts are often literally revived, because 
the Church is there in fact in the same state in which it was 
when the apostles enjoyed these gifts. But the order of Pro- 
vidence seems to be, that the Church once established, should 
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be committed to the influence of those laws to which, like 
other societies, she is subject. Hence arose the necessity of 
fitting the priesthood to become the depositories of the faith, 
the teachers of the faithful, and the ministers of the sacraments, 
by the ordinary means of human instruction. Their duty it 
was also, not only to combat the internal foes of the Church, 
and to oppose every heresy as it sprung up, but also, before 
every thing else in the order of time, to resist the pressure of 
paganism from without. The heathens did not relinquish 
their religion without a struggle, and though they waged 
against Christianity a warfare of blood, yet they did not dis- 
dain to use the weapons of learning and argument, for they 
were too wise not to perceive that physical violence may con- 
tend with, but can never overcome moral force. Perhaps this 
opposition which Christianity met with from paganism occa- 
sioned the earliest developement of that germ, the progress of 
which in after ages it is our object to trace; since the first 
Christian schools seem to have been established to withstand 
the aggressions of pagan philosophy. 


“The learned institutions,” says Theiner, “ of which Asiatic 
Greece especially could boast, and which were the more eagerly 
frequented by the heathens, because, adhering tenaciously to the an- 
cient traditions of paganism, they were regarded as the sole bulwark 
by which not merely the honour but the very existence of idolatry 
could be maintained against the growing ascendancy of Christianity, 
naturally excited in the Christians a desire of nourishing by similar 
institutes the spirit of their faith. Hence arose at Alexandria, the 
most cultivated and flourishing city of those times, the catechetical 
schools, in which the Christian and pagan doctrines were respectively 
upheld ; so that Alexandria became the head-quarters of either wor- 
ship, and was the fruitful seminary of many illustrious doctors of the 
Church.”—p. 66. 

Here the sublime genius of Origen gathered strength to 
soar, and here Athanasius, ably seconded by his monks, gained 
many a palm in the cause of Christianity. Hence, too, arose 
the schools of Edessa and of Nisibis, of which the former, 
during its brief existence, for it was destroyed by thé emperor 
Zeno at the instigation of Nestorius and the wretched ‘Theo- 
dorus, of Mopsuestia, reached so‘high a degree of fame as to 
be called the Academy of Persia; and the latter gave to the 
Church many illustrious ornaments and defenders. 

From the mass of innumerable facts which the research of 
ourauthor has collected, we select those only which appear most 
interesting. ‘They will serve also to confirm our view of the 
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support and encouragement which the Church has always 
given to these establishments, which, as we have seen, developed 
themselves at an early period, and which have ever since been 
fostered with peculiar care. But for the form which about 
the fifth century they began to assume, and which they re- 
tained with more or fewer modifications until the Council of 
Trent reduced them to a uniform and permanent system, we 
are indebted to the great St. Augustine. He had scarcely 
received ordination, as his biographer, Possidonius, informs 
us, before he turned his thoughts to perfecting the monastic 
life. From the Bishop Valerius, who had ordained him, he 
obtained a small piece ef ground, on which he built a kind of 
convent, and lived with a certain number of clerical com- 
panions in retirement, study, and religious exercises. ‘This 
society, as ‘Theiner observes, was not so much a monastic 
institute as a seminary in which the clergy might cultivate the 
spirit of their calling, and acquire the sciences useful to the 
Church. The system of rules which St. Augustine explained, 
in his discourse, De vita et moribus Clericorum, is often 
recurred to by bishops and councils in after times, as a model 
for the establishments which they founded or recommended. 
In fact, it embodied the elements of that system which was 
finally perfected by the Council of Trent. St. Augustine’s 
institute was imitated by the most zealous among the African 
bishops, Possidius, Novatus, Benenatus, and Severus. 

When the Arian persecution drove the bishops and the 
clergy of Africa into Italy and Gaul, they carried with them 
this favourite institution of their illustrious doctor, and planted 
it in a foreign soil, where it soon enriched the Church with 
abundant fruit. It gave birth to the monastery of Fulgen- 
tius at Cagliari, whose decisions on theological points were 
sought after from all parts, and received as of the highest au- 
thority. In Sicily, at Milan, and in other parts, similar 
establishments arose.t At Rome, schools of Christian educa- 
tion must have existed from the very earliest times, since we 
learn that St. Felician, towards the close of the second century, 
was educated at a school, over which Victor, the Archdeacon, 
and successor of Pope Eleutherius, presided,t and about the 
year 410 St. Bassianus, Bishop of Lodi, was brought up at 
one of them.§ But on this point the testimony of St. Leo, 
who flourished in 440, is so striking, that we here subjoin it. 








* See also the letters of St. Aug. xx., 14-9. 
+ So at least it would seem from an obscure passage of Ennodius, epig. 16. 
+ “ ActaS. Feliciani,” ad. 24 Jan., ap. Bollan, § “ Vita ejus ad 19 Jan. id, 
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“‘ Merité sanctorum patrum,” he writes to the African bishops, 
“ venerabiles sanctiones, cum de sacerdotum electione loque- 
rentur, eos demum idoneos sacris administrationibus censue- 
runt, quorum omnis zetas 4 puerilibus exordiis usque ad _pro- 
vectiores annos ut unicuique testimonium prior vita praeberet.” 
St. Benedict, the Cassian of the west, who succeeded in trans- 

lanting to a less genial clime the monastic institute which 
had sprung up in the east, considerably promoted the 
erection of seminaries. Similar regulations” (to those 
of St. Augustine) as Dr. Baines observes, “ were adopted 
in the sixth century by the great St. Gregory, who es- 
tablished in his own house on the Celian hill a seminary for 
the education of the Roman clergy, whence he afterwards 
deputed those zealous and holy men, who became the con- 
verters of our Saxon ancestors and the apostles of England.’* 
With Christianity, England received the benefit of these insti- 
tutions; for when the apostle of our country applied to St. 
Gregory for a rule of life for the clergy, that pontiff sent him 
the rules of St. Augustine, according to which his own semi- 
nary was directed.+ Learning in consequence soon flourished 
to such an extent in England, that, as Bede testifies, (lib. iv. 
c.11) the Latin and Greek languages became as familiar to 
our Saxon ancestors as their vernacular tongue. A system of 
uniform discipline was introduced among the clergy by ‘Theo- 
dore and Adrian, who were sent into Britain by Pope Vitalian. 
The schools of Lindisfarne and York rose to celebrity under 
the auspices of the holy bishops Aidan and Elbert. From 
Alcuin we learn the extensive scheme of education followed in 
the latter, for it comprised, besides the usual branches of 
sacred study, astronomy, botany, natural history, physical and 
mathematical science.{ In Ireland also, which was distin- 
guished for its enthusiastic devotion to learning and the hospi- 
table reception it gave to foreign students resorting thither, 
schools appear to have existed in the counties of Wexford, 
East Meath, and Down, as early as the sixth century.§ The 
Saxon monarchs, Oswald and Sigebert, were zealous as 
patrons of ecclesiastical learning. ‘Lhe latter, on his return 
from France, where he had received baptism, founded several 
schools on the model of those which he had seen in that coun- 
try. For in France, the institute of St. Augustine must have 





* & Address on the opening of St. Paul’s College, Prior Park.” Sce antea, 
vol. ii. p. 605, 
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been adopted at a very early period, since St. Gregory of 
Tours* relates, that in his time most of the bishops had 
established in their respective dioceses the mensa canonicorum, 
an expression which must be deemed equivalent to the monas- 
terium canonicorum, or seminary of St. Augustine.t It is 
sufficient merely to mention the institute of St. Hilary, bishop 
of Arles, and that of St. Martin of Tours, extolled by Sulpi- 
cius.t Neither were Spain and Germany unprovided with 
similar schools; the latter country was indebted to England 
for learning as well as for the faith, and continued for some 
time thence to receive its teachers. St. Boniface, in the year 
762, assisted by Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, who promul- 
gated a rule of life for the clergy, exactly corresponding with 
that set forth by the fourth Council of Toledo, as we shall have 
occasion to mention, placed the ecclesiastical schools of Ger- 
many on a permanent basis. Much earlier the Church had 
manifested an anxiety for the promotion of education among 
the clergy, by the voice of her councils. There is a canon of 
the Council of Nicea which seems to prescribe the erection of 
seminaries, but not being of those twenty, which the learned 
are agreed to admit as genuine, and which have been received 
by the universal Church, it cannot here be adduced.§ But 
the second Council of Toledo, held in 531, (c. 1.), decrees 
their institution as follows :—‘ Concerning those whom the 
will of their parents has dedicated to the clerical office from 
their infancy, we appoint that immediately on being admitted 
to the tonsure, or advanced to the office of lector, they shall 
receive their education from competent persons in the house 
attached to the Church, and under the eyes of the bishop.”’|| 
The fourth Council of Toledo, in the year 633, (c. 24), con- 





* “ Hist. France.” iv. ¢. 46. 

+ “ Volui habere in ista domo episcopi mecum monasterium canonicorum,” 
Serm de morib. eccles. 

t Vita S. Martini, c. x. 

§ The canons of this council were translated from Arabic into Latin, and pub- 
lished first by Francis Turrianus and afterwards by Abraham Ecchellensis. In 
the canon alluded to in the text, which is the fifty-fifth in the former edition and 
the fifty-ninth in the latter, the choir bishops are enjoined “ to appoint ministers 
and distribute them through the churches and monasteries, and to provide that 
they may be instructed in order to render them capable of adequately supplying 
the wants of other monasteries and churches ; upon which words the annotator 
(zp. Labbé, tom. ii. p. 307) makes the following comment :—“ Cernitur in hoc 
canone ratic queedam’seminarii ministrorum ecclesiz seu vestigium quoddam se- 
minariorum que nuper secundum decretum Synodi Tridentine instituta sunt.’ 
But, as has been observed, this canon is rejected as spurious. See Bened. xiv. 
de Synod. Dioeces, lib. v. c. 11, and Institut. Eccl. 59, 
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firms the enactment of the last-mentioned council.* It more- 
over distinguishes two kinds of seminaries ; a larger seminary 
in the bishop’s own house for the priests, bishops, and sub- 
deacons; and a minor seminary for the inferior clergy, in the 
house adjoining the Church, under the care and constant 
superintendence of a person of approved sanctity and mature 
age. It dwells on the necessity of this measure, from the 
proneness of youth to licentiousness, when not subjected to 
restraint. Another council, held in 529, requires not merely a 
seminary to be established in each diocese, but in every parish 
priest’s house, declaring such to be the salutary custom observed 
throughout all Italy.+ If seminaries are less frequently men- 
tioned in the acts of later councils, it is because they had then 
been more generally established; not merely in the episcopal 
residences, but also in the monasteries, as we shall have occa- 
sion to observe. 

Having traced the growth of seminaries from their earliest 
commencement till they had reached a flourishing condition 
in the eighth century, our author passes to the era of Charle- 
magne. Hitherto we have beheld these institutions springing 
up in quiet seclusion beneath the vigilant care of zealous 
bishops, or propagated through the earnest efforts and wise 
ordinances of councils. We shall now have to contemplate 
them as entering into connexion with the political system, im- 
parting and receiving a mutual support, surrounded with the 
splendour of imperial patronage, and through the assiduous 
cultivation of wealth and power, attaining rapidly to maturity. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive, that at a period when the peace 
and well-being of the Church depended on the’ protection 
which the zeal and piety of the sovereign afforded her in the 
midst of the petty warfare with which Europe was then dis- 
tracted, and the inroads of the lawless hordes that threatened 
to plunge religion and social order into one common night of 
barbarism, that the support of the temporal power was indis- 
pensable to secure the existence of seminaries as well as of 
every other ecclesiastical institution. 


“ For though it may be naturally supposed that schools and eccle- 
siastical seminaries, which we have seen, in the foregoing period, 
attain to such a high degree of perfection, were not likely to disap- 
pear in an age which was daily growing more and more favourable 
to the Church, still, in order that these establishments might ac- 
quire a present, and secure a future, stability, and be enabled to 
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impart their benefits to the state no less than to the Church, it was 
absolutely necessary that a more powerful protector than any they 
had hitherto enjoyed should patronize their welfare ; and this protec- 
tor they found in Charlemagne. That emperor rightly considered 
that a solid education, based upon religion, formed the staunchest 
support of the state, and, at the same time, the surest bond by which 
she could be enabled to blend the heterogeneous elements of which 
his vast empire was composed into one harmonious assemblage, tend- 
ing to a common end; and therefore he wisely distributed his time, 
between the material, if we may be allowed the expression, and the 
intellectual government of his kingdom. On his return from his 
glorious campaigns, we behold him at one time taking counsel with 
his paladins, concerning the least important as well as the gravest 
matters of state; and at another, seated in the midst of a circle of 
venerable bishops, drawn together by the Holy Spirit, conferring 
with them and aiding them to devise measures for the improvement 
of the Christian people. He was careful also to direct their atten- 
tion to the fountain-head from which the main support of their plans 
was to be derived,—to Rome, the centre of Christianity, whence 
teachers might be sent to deliver the word of God in its genuine 
purity. Upon the model which this sacred city-presented, he was 
desirous of moulding, not merely the internal constitution, but 
likewise the outward features of the Church in his dominions. He 
thought he could not reap a nobler harvest of glory than by bring- 
ing with him from Rome, men, who like Alcuin, were skilled in the 
ancient languages, and instructed in the discipline of the Church, in 
order to communicate to France and Germany the literary and 
spiritual culture which then adorned Italy. On his return for the 
third time from Rome, he was accompanied by a chosen band of 
scholars, and published (787) his celebrated constitution, De scholis 
per singula episcopia et monasteria instituendis,* which soon became 
a fundamental law of his empire.”—p. 97. 


Charlemagne not only placed the sciences in their legiti- 
mate sphere, by rendering them subservient to religion, but 
was himself a diligent cultivator of learning. ‘The sacred 
books, the fathers, and the decrees of the Councils, formed his 
favourite study, especially when, by dividing the cares of 
government with his son, he was enabled te devote more time 
to these pursuits. He transcribed copies of the Bible in 
Greck, Latin, and even Syriac.+ e on all occasions 
zealously revived and promoted ecclesiastical discipline. 
Here it may not be improper to observe, that, although 





* Capitul. Reg. Franc. ap. Steph. Baluz, tom. i. p.201 sqq. Paris, 1677, 
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Charlemane extended over the Church his protecting influ- 
ence, mindful of the maxim of St. Leo, that power is con- 
ferred on monarchs not merely for the government of the 
world, but principally for the safeguard of the Church, he 
knew how to draw an accurate distinction between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual authority, and was far from usurping 
any control over the Church in those things which exclusively 
appertain to her jurisdiction. Accordingly, in his Capitulary 
of 789, he thus addresses the bishops: “ We have thought 
proper to solicit yaur prudent endeavours, shepherds of 
Christ’s Church, leaders of his flock, and bright luminaries of 
the world..,. Let no one,” he subjoins, ‘deem this our 
admonition wnwarrantably presumptuous, but rather judge it 
in the spirit of charity.” The constitution of 787, which was 
republished almost verbatim, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 789, pro- 
vided for the establishment of Jargé schools, both for the 
religious and secular clergy, from which the laity, and 
especially nobles, were not to be excluded; so that the benefit 
of learning was rendered universal. ‘The monastic schools, 
at this period, our author observes, appear to have retained 
their ancient character of seminaries for the secular clergy, 
and in them it was considered that the ecclesiastical spirit was 
best imbibed. Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, tells us that 
he was brought up in the Monastery of St. Denis, where he 
wore the clerical habit (habitum canonicorum) ; and being 
ordained priest, passed to the court of Louis the Pious.* On 
this point, however, it is necessary to state, that Benedict 
XIV,+ after Mabillon has proved that two distinct institutes 
for education existed in the monasteries, the one of internal, 
or claustral schools, into which the secular clergy were never 
admitted, for monks and oblates;{ the other, of external, or 
canonical schools, for seculars. Gerard Du Bois makes the 
same distinction: ‘* Schools were first instituted for the 
instruction of the clergy, whence scholars generally came to 
be denominated clerks; and, for the same object, their erection 
is enjoined by royal constitutions and decrees of councils, two 
places being assigned for them, the bishop’s residence and the 
monasteries, the latter for the monks, the former for the 
clergy.”§ Moreover, in the assembly of French bishops at 





* Hinemar Opp. tom. ii. p. 804. Paris, 1645, + De Synod, lib. v. ¢. 1). 

t The oblati were persons, who were not bound by religious vows, but had 
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Aix-la-Chapelle in 817, (c. 42) it was enacted, that no secular 
cleric should be admitted into a monastery to reside there, 
unless with the intention of becoming a monk; and, in 
c. 45, it is decreed that no schools should exist within the 
walls of a monastery, save for such as enjoyed the monastic 
privilege.* ‘The University of Osnabruck, founded by 
Charlemagne, (804) was, in fact, a species of ecclesiastical 
seminary. It may be farther adduced, as a proof that semi- 
naries had not yet lost their original character, that the 
Fathers of the third Council of Tours repeat the substance 
of the twenty-third canon of the fourth Council of Toledo, 
already quoted, respecting the obligation of the clergy to 
reside for some time in the episcopal palace, with a view of 
manifesting that their manners and deportment were unex- 
ceptionable.+ The constitutions of Charlemagne were 
ordered to be observed and to be put into execution, by the 
Council of Chilons-sur-Sadne; in order, say the Fathers of 
the Council, “ that fitting and capable ministers of the Lord 
may be provided, who may be worthy to be called the salt of 
the earth, and be so far versed in science, as to be qualified to 
confound not merely the several teachers of error, but Anti- 
christ himself.” Louis the Pious, successor of Charlemagne, 
in the national Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, made the rule of 
life, introduced by Chrodogang, a universal law, by which act 
he gave stability to the enactments of his predecessor, and 
placed the system of ecclesiastical education upon a uniform 
and lasting iooniiation, This institute, enlarged and revised, 
was also wisely incorporated, by the Fathers of the Council, 
with St. Augustine’s Discourse, already mentioned, as well as 
with the twenty-third canon of the Council of Toledo.”§ 
Louis had copies made of these ordinances, and distributed 
among the principal prelates of his kingdom, that they might 
be reduced to effect as speedily as possible. In a capitulary, 
issued in 823, he exhorts the bishops carefully to maintain the 
existing schools, and establish others; and so anxious was he 
for the advancement of learning within the seminaries, that 
he expressed a wish that parish priests should bring to the 
diocesan synods a few of their most promising clerics, who 
might give public proof of their attainments. The institution 
of clerks (canonici) by Chrodogang, is not to be confounded 
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+ Can. 13. Mansi, tom. xiv. p. 94. 

§ Cap. 35, 112, 113, ap. Hartzheim Conc, Germ, tom. i, 4sqq. 
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either with that of canons, as a regular order, or of chapters, 
which were of a nature and scope entirely different; and a 
es that it comprised the whole secular clergy, is afforded 
y the capitulary published shortly after the Council of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, wherein only three orders in the Church are 
enumerated,—the canons, monks, and laity. The seminary, 
also, established at Munster by St. Liudgar, who was certainly 
not a monk, is called by his biographer, monasterium canoni- 
corum. Under the reign of Louis, there arose a kind of 
institution somewhat different from the preceding, and par- 
taking more of the character of the universities, to the 
establishment of which it undoubtedly led the way. Thése 
were public schools, which the synod of Paris, assembled in 
826, earnestly solicited the Emperor to open in at least three 
laces in the kingdom: “ In order,” said these fathers to the 
mperor, “ that your exertions, and those of your father, in 
the cause of learning, may not lose their inp through 
neglect. From such establishments, we have an assured 
hope that the Church will derive utility and honour, and your 
majesty a large accession of fame.”* Already there existed, 
from the time of Charlemagne, a school of this kind in the 
imperial palace, called, for this reason, Schola Palatina, which 
was much frequented and renowned. ‘There St. Radbod 
studied, and thither crowds resorted, less with the view of 
attaining the high ecclesiastical dignities to which it entitled 
them, than through a sincere love of the sciences which it so 
admirably taught.+ What effect the request of the Synod 
roduced, there are no authorities to testify, but it is probable 
it occasioned the erection of the schools of Tours, of Lyons, 
and of Fulda, which flourished shortly after. Italy, and the 
Church in general, owed much to the zeal of Pope Eugenius IT, . 
who, in a canon of the Council of Rome, (826) approved in — 
a particular manner the constitutions of Charlemagne and his 
successor.{ There were present at this council, seventy-seven 
Italian bishops, by whom its acts were subscribed ; and 
Tiraboschi and Affo justly consider that the canon above- 
mentioned greatly accelerated and promoted the. erection of 
seminaries throughout Italy.§ The seminary near the church 
of St. John Lateran, where Popes Leo III, Paschal I, and 





* Cone. Paris. lib. iii. c. 12. p. 559, tom. xiv. ap. Mansi. 

+ Vita ejus ap. Mabillon. t Cone. Rom. c. 34. p. 1028, ap. Mansi loc. cit, 

§ Storia della Letteratura Italiana, lib. iii. c, 17, 23. Affo, “Storia della 
Citta di Parma,” tom. i. p. 154. Parma, 1792. 
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other distinguished persons, were educated, vied at this period 
in reputation with the imperial school, whose foundation. it 
preceded, and to which it not improbably lent professors. 

But the ninth century, which beheld these schools attain 
such perfection, witnessed also their temporary decay. For 
in 855, we find the Council of Valence urging Charles the 
Bald to imitate the example of his predecessors, in attending 
to the welfare of these establishments, which had suffered 
greatly in consequence of the long and disastrous civil wars 
which then desolated France.* Bitterly the holy bishops 
deplored the utter ignorance which had crept into the Church 
in many parts, through the neglect of them; and the Council 
of Tulle (859), lamenting their decay, sets forth the many 
benefits which the Church derived from them. ‘The bishops 
of France and Germany, in a body, solicited the Emperor, 
the kings, and princes, to repair the evil, and to re-establish 
these public schools in their former splendour.t According 
to Theiner, who calls them academies, they differed essentially 
from the large and small seminaries, inasmuch as they taught 
the higher branches of study, as far as they bore upon the 
illustration of Scripture, and admitted scholars from all 
quarters, without distinction of country or diocese. Yet, 
from the canons of various councils, it is evident that sacred 
science was exclusively their object. ‘Their erection is, how- 
ever, prescribed in general terms, which do not determine 
their locality ; so that many of them have escaped the notice 
of history, although they must have been exceedingly nume- 
rous, and must have reached a high state of perfection at the 
time of Charles the Bald, whom the hiographer of St. 
Germanus of Auxerre styles the Solomon of his age. ‘ The 
muses of Greece seem, under Charles, to have abandoned 
their native country, and to have migrated into Germany and 
Gaul.”{ But whoever desires to form an estimate of the 
services which Charlemagne and his successors rendered to 
ecclesiastical learning, ought to consult the pages of Mabillon,§ 
who has collected, with indefatigable industry, a catalogue of 
all the academies. ‘To return to Italy; Leo 1V, who had 
been brought up in the Lateran seminary, in the Roman 
Synod of 853, not only renewed the constitution of his 
predecessor, Eugénius I], but gave it a more ample form and 
developement. 





* Cap. 18. tom. xv. p. 10, ap. Mansi. + Conc. Tullon., can. x. p. 450; id. 

t Prologus vitee S. Germani, Acta Sanctorum, tom. vii. Jul. Ap. Duchesne 
S.S. Ord. Francise, tom. ii. p. 471, Baron, ad an. 876, n, 38, 39. 

§ Annal. Ord, S, Bened. tom, ii, iv. 
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“ What Charlemagne effected in Germany, the immortal Alfred 
achieved in England. The decline of learning in the Saxon states 
had been rapidly accelerated by the Danish invasions. ‘The churches 
and monasteries, the only academies of the age, had been destroyed ; 
and at the accession of Alfred, Wessex could hardly boast of a sin- 
gle scholar able to translate a Latin book into the English tongue. 
The king, who from his early years had been animated with the 
most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to infuse a similar 
spirit into all who aspired to his favour. For this purpose, he in- 
vited to his court the most distinguished scholars of his own and of 
foreign countries. Plegmund and Werfrith, Ethelstan and Wer- 
mulf, visited him from Mercia. John, of old Saxony, left the 
monastery of Corbie, for an establishment at Ethelingey. Asser, of 
St. David's, was induced by valuable presents to reside with the 
king during six months in the year: and an honourable embassy to 
Hinemar, archbishop of Rheims, returned with Grimbald, the cele- 
brated provost of St. Omer's. With their assistance, Alfred began 
in his thirty-ninth year to apply to the study of Roman literature, 
and opened schools in different places for the instruction of his sub- 
jects. It was his will, that the children of every freeman, whose 
circumstances would allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of 
reading and writing; and, that those who were designed for civil or 
ecclesiastical employments, should moreover be instructed in the 
Latin language. 

“It was a misfortune which the king frequently lamented, that 
Saxon literature contained no books of science. ‘I have often 
wondered,’ says he, ‘ that the illustrious scholars, who once flou- 
rished among the English, and who had read so many foreign works, 
never thought of transferring the most useful into their own lan- 
guage. To supply the deficiency, Alfred himself undertook the 
task of his translations ; two were historical, and two didactic. The 
first were the Ecclesiastical History of the English by Bede, and the 
Epitome of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient history then 
extant, both works calculated to excite and gratify the curiosity of 
his subjects. Of the others, one was meant for general reading. 
‘ The Consolations of Philosophy,’ by Boetius, a treatise deservedly 
held in high estimation at that period; and the second was destined 
for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of Gregory the Great, 
a work recommended to his notice both by its own excellence, and 
the reputation of its author. Of this, he sent a copy to every bishop 
in his dominions, with a request that it might be preserved in his 
cathedral for the use of the diocesan clergy.”—Lingard, i. pp. 192-3, 
4to Ed. 


Alfred also restored at Rome, under the name of the Saxon 
College, the school for the English, which seems to have existed 
from a very early period, and was found by him in a very dila- 
pidated condition, when he visited the capital of Christianity 
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in his youth.* The schools of Winchester, of Canterbury, and 
above all of Glastenbury, under the zealous promoter of eccle- 
siastical discipline and learning, St. Dunstan, serve to show 
how England continued to flourish, not to mention that the 
most celebrated schools of the continent, that of Henry on the 
Loire, for instance, were supplied with professors from the 
British Isles. Of the literary spirit of the Irish, the biogra- 
pher of St. Germanus gives ample testimony.+ 

The schools of Lyons, Langres, Chartres, Tours and 
Rheims, acquired for France considerable reputation during 
the eleventh century, not to speak of the monastic school at 
Fécamp, nor of the episcopal seminary of Tulle.t At the 
same period the seminaries of Utrecht, Fulda, Worms and 
Wurzburg, prospered, as did also those of Glenfours, of Hil- 
desheim, where the great St. Bernward, of the family of the 
Counts of Sonnersberg, which gave a long line of electors to 
Saxony, was educated, and where he did not disdain to super- 
intend the education of the scholars ; and of Magdeburg, which 
furnished the Church with such men as Adelbert, bishop of 
Prague, and Bruno, apostle of Russia. ‘Towards the close of 
the same century, we find a seminary of St. Peter’s at Cologne ; 
and St. Bruno, brother to Otho, Emperor of Germany, a man 
who excelled in every branch of learning, revived the glor 
of the ancient palatine school.§ But the institution chick 
reached the greatest eminence and shed most lustre over this 
period, was the academy of Paderborn. Here, under Idamus, 
nephew to St. Meinwerk, the sciences were cultivated with 
ardour and success.||_ To the ¢rivium, which included gram- 
mar, rhetoric and logic, was now added the guadrivium, which 
comprised arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy.q_ The 
classic authors formed part of the course, and in the hours of 





* It is not improbable that this school was founded by Ina, in 728, as is 
asserted by several! of our English historians, though Dr. Lingard observes, the 
circumstance was unknown to the more ancient writers. Spelman. Vita Alfred. 
lib. i. § 2, lib. ii. § 63. Oxon. 1678. Cf. Dr. Wiseman, “ Lectures on the Eu- 
charist.”” Pref. p. 

+ Vita ejus, loc. cit. 

¢ Mabillon sec. § v. Vita Gul. Div. § 14, p. 290. Acta Sanctorum, tom. vi. 
par. ii. Vita S. Halinardi, § 1, 3, p. 34, Mabill. see. iv. 

§ Vita Olberti, § 3, p. 526, ap. Mabill. sec. vi. Vita S. Bernwardi, § 2, 3, 
p- 181, loc. cit. Vita S. Brunon, § 1. Vita Gul. Braunsv. § 3, p. 6, 7, 8, loc. cit. 

|| Vita S. Meinwere. cap. xi. § 78, p. 537, doc. cit. 

J The sciences taught in the trivium and quadrivium weve designated by the 
words in italics in the two following verses :-— 

* Gramm. loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhet. verba colorat. 
Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, Ast. colit astra.” 
Berington’s ‘* Middle Ages,” p, 148. 
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relaxation from severer study, the scholars applied themselves 
to poetry and eloquence, and to the art of copying and illu- 
minating manuscripts. This school was open exclusively to 
ecclesiastical students, and the strictest discipline was enforced. 

With the twelfth century a new era commences. Ecclesi- 
astical seminaries, or separate schools for the clergy, begin to 
disappear. Of this their extinction, which was neither gradual 
nor partial, but sudden and universal, various causes may be 
assigned. In the first place, the breaking up of the feudal 
system, may, as Theiner remarks, have exerted some influence 
in causing their destruction. ‘This grand bond, which knit 
together and consolidated the old political constitution of 
Europe, relaxed by its dissolution in some degree the sinews 
of discipline in the Church. It was impossible for the clergy 
not to be involved in the confusion into which the elements 
of social order were thrown. Neither could they remain 
unmoved amidst the political struggles, or escape untainted 
by the licentiousness and corruption which ensued. It is, 
however, quite certain, that fervour had declined among the 
clergy even at an earlier period than the overthrow of the 
feudal system, and, as we have elsewhere observed, may have 
sprung from the partial introduction of this very system into 
ecclesiastical investitures. They now, however, broke through 
the wholesome restraints of the canonical rule, which, during 
the three preceding centuries, had been the firm support of 
the ecclesiastical spirit. Such an infringement could not but 
sap the very foundation of the seminaries, preparing the way 
for their rapid fall. ‘Their destruction was finally completed 
by the establishment of the universities. For these institu- 
tions soon eclipsed and finally superseded every other kind of 
education. It is impossible not to admire the activity of the 
human mind during this period, and to be carried away even 
involuntarily by the spirit-stirring events of the times. It 
was the age of the crusades, of chivalry and of learning. It 
was an age in which the Roman pontiffs swayed the political 
events of Europe more by their moral power than can the 
utmost efforts of physical force at the present day. It was the 
age in which intelligence predominated over the material arts, 
and when zeal for learning drew together from the most 
distant countries, students to the universities of Paris and 
Bologne, its favoured sanctuaries. At the latter the cele- 
brated schools of Rome and of Constantinople, under 
Theodosius and Justinian, were revived, especially in the 
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departments of canon and civil law, after the discovery of the 
6s Pandeets” at Amalfi, in 1137, and rose to still higher fame 
on the publication of the “ Decretum” of Gratian, in 1151. Of 
the University of Paris, at this period, a modern writer gives 
the following description :— 


“Tt was so jealous of its claim of being regarded as a school 
embracing universal knowledge, that no sooner had the study of 
canon law begun to assume a high rank among the sciences at the 
university of Bologna, and was cultivated by a considerable number 
of scholars and professors, than it was adopted at Paris, where more 
than one distinguished jurisconsult gave lectures upon it with repu- 
tation and success. Medicine could boast of a Gilles de Corbeil, 
on whose works even in modern times a high value has been set. 
But it was unanimously admitted, that nowhere was theology, with 
the different branches of study belonging to it, imparted with the 
same copiousness, accuracy and depth as at Paris, and that to pre- 
tend to the character of a theologian, it was absolutely necessary to 
have studied in that city. Throughout Christendom its theological 
professors enjoyed so exalted a reputation, that while the most knotty 
questions in civil or canon law were sent for solution to the juris- 
consults of Bologna, Paris was appealed to on all important cases of 
conscience, and religious differences were submitted to its arbitra- 
tion: even popes themselves did not disdain to refer to its doctors 
on points of dogma or morality; and it was thought the highest 
compliment that could be paid to the talents or acquirements of a 
theologian, to say of him that he seemed to have spent his whole 
life at the University of Paris. After the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the concourse of youth to this city from all parts of Europe 
was never exceeded perhaps in any other place, at that or any other 
period. It was difficult to find lodging in the city, and oftentimes, 
say the annalists, the number of strangers exceeded that of the 
inhabitants.”* 





* Hurter. “ Histoire d’Innocent III. et de son siécle.”’ He gives the following 
specimens of the enthusiastic terms in which the poets of the age speak of Paris :— 
Nulla quibus toto gens acceptior orbi 
Militia, sensu, doctrinis, philosophia, 
Artibus ingenuis, ornatu, veste, nidore.”—Guil. Brit. Philipp. 1. i. 
“ Altera regia Pheebi 
Parisius, Cyrrhaca viris, Chrysea metallis, 
Greea libris, Inda studiis, Romana poetis, 
Attica terra sophis, mundi rosa, balsamus orbis, 
Dives agris, foecunda mero, mansueta colonis, 
Messe ferax, inoperta rubis, numerosa racemis, 
Plena feris, piscosa lacu, volucra fluentis, 
Munda domo, fortis domino, pia regibus, aura 
Dulcis, ameena situ, bona quielibet, omne, venustum 
Omne bonun, si sola bonis faveret !” 
Architremius, ap. Buleum. Hist. Univ. Paris. 
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Still, these establishments were liable to many abuses. 
They contained within themselves the elements of their own 
dissolution, and were unhappily productive of lasting mischief 
to religion. The course of studies pursued in them became 
gradually contracted, and an undue preponderance was given 
to the dangerous and alluring art of dialectics. In the uni- 
versities arose an unrestrained freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, an eagerness of inquiry into mysteries the most 
impenetrable, that bordered closely upon disrespect, and led 
to doubts and errors; and finally, a vehemence of disposition 
which degenerated into fierce and angry controversy. Pro- 
fessors and students were divided into opposite factions, and 
the doctrines of a favourite professor were supported by his 
disciples with all the violence of partizanship. ‘The same evil, 
in a word, prevailed, which St. Augustine long ago complained 
of in the schools of Carthage.* Not only was each university 
the seat of internal dissensions, but the merits of one univer- 
sity provoked the jealousy of the others. Their cause was 
espoused by princes; and to such a pitch had this evil ex- 
tended at the commencement of the thirteenth century, that 
the emperor Frederick II, being incensed against Bologna, 


erected an university at Naples, and prohibited students from 
resorting to any other in Italy.+ But an evil of wider and 
more disastrous influence, if it did not originate in the uni- 
versities, was at least fearfully a and extended by 


them. This was the corruption of morals, especially among 
the clergy. At the universities, youth, no longer kept under 
the vigilant eye of a parent, or guardian, and emancipated 
from those restraints which are so wholesome and necessary 
in order to check the passions to which this age is — fell 
an easy prey to ambition and the allurements of pleasure. 
Hence, these institutions became the terror of parents, and 
the fatal rock upon which youthful innocence was wrecked. 
For vice was here presented under its most insinuating forms ; 
and if temptation was great, example was overpowering. 
Hence it happened that, as Hurter remarks, in his excellent 
and imparted history of Innocent III, “the brilliant eulo- 
giums of those in whose eyes the splendour of science was 
everything, sadly contrasted with the lamentations and com- 
plaints of men who regarded purity of morals as the brightest 
ornament and richest treasure of youth. ‘O Paris,’ ex- 
claimed a writer of the latter class, ‘ where every vice has its 
abode, and every evil lies in ambush, thou art the poisoned 





* Confess. lib. v. c. 8. + Butler’s Life of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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arrow which hell discharges against unwary souls, and with 
which it pierces them to the quick!’”* But if the unbridled 
licentiousness of the universities was a perilous trial to stu- 
dents in general, it proved a fatal stumbling-block to the 
clergy. ‘The ruinous expenses, the gaieties and pleasures of 
promiscuous society; the distracting, tumultuous, and alto- 
gether worldly spirit of a life at the university, were no be- 
coming preparation for the sacred ministry. What is more, 
the ordeal had to be passed at the very period of life which is 
most critical when the soul is yet tender, and yields easily to 
every impression, and the habits of after-life are acquired ; 
and generally also, at a time when near approach to the priest- 
hood rendered it but proper that even venial dissipation should 
give place to serious thoughts and occupation. 

It is not, therefore, surprising, if the clerical students, want- 
ing the retirement which rears, the example which cherishes, 
the discipline which strengthens against the storm of tempta- 
tion, the delicate flowers of virtue, gradually lost, and finally 
almost renounced, the spirit of their calling; or if, borne along 
by a torrent of evil example, they plunged recklessly into the 
same excesses as their lay associates. Happy if yet an asylum 
existed to afford them a timely shelter from utter ruin, or an 
opportunity of recovering their lost habits of virtue; happy, 
even if a pure leaven had still remained to preserve the entire 
mass from corruption, or to work off gradually its grosser 
particles and impurities. But those institutions which had 
fostered morality among the clergy in the early days of the 
Church, and had maintained it for so long a time against the 
insidious aggression of the spirit of the world, were now no 
more. The seminaries had perished. The trumpet which 
proclaimed the glory of the universities, had pronounced 
against them a sentence of ignominy, which condemned them 
to insignificance and obscurity. Nor did they long survive 
the stroke that annihilated their importance. The clergy, 
ever foremost in the love of science, eagerly sought her in her 
most favoured abode. A home-education was despised by all 
who could afford to travel to the foreign universities; it 
was to be avoided by al] who aspired to honour, fame, or 
preferment; it was distasteful to such as, neither animated 
with a zeal for study, nor caring for the rewards of legitimate 
ambition, resorted to the universities in pursuit of the gaieties, 
the dissipation, and liberty, that reigned there. ‘The semi- 





t+ “O Parisius! idonea es ad capiendas et decipiendas animas. In te retina- 
cula vitiorum, in te malorum decipula, in te sagitta inferni transfigit insipientium 
corda,”—Pet. Cellons, ep. iv. 4, 
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naries thus abandoned by the rich, speedily sunk, and were 
soon altogether extinguished. Such ecclesiastics as were too 
poor, or were otherwise unable to acquire the advantages of 
a foreign education, were not unfrequently condemned to re- 
main in ignorance. Faith and morals in general, as a neces- 
sary consequence, declined. Still, the evil would have been 
less grievous, had the superior clergy, educated abroad, brought 
back to their own countries countervailing acquirements, by 
which they might turn the scale in favour of the general learn- 
ing of their body, and so supply the deficiencies of their less 
instructed brethren, But unhappily, very often other attrac- 
tions than those of science incited them to travel; other 
pursuits engrossed their attention, and prolonged their stay 
abroad, and when, at last, they did return, it was to exhibit 
among their countrymen nothing more, perhaps, than the spe- 
cious polish and arrogant pretension which pass off superficiality 
for scholarship. Indeed, the most distinguished for ability 
and learning rarely ever returned, but accepted some post 
abroad wherein they could display their talents, or impart 
their knowledge, with most advantage to their interests or 
fame. Thus were particular countries drained of native 
talent, and study was diverted into corrupt and venal chan- 
nels. Foreign princes, from political motives, encouraged this 
monopoly of. learning, honour, and dignities, in the respective 
universities of their dominions, as these were thereby raised 
considerably in wealth and importance. Thus, at length, indo- 
lence, ignorance, and disorder, gradually pervaded every 
department of the sacred ministry. With whatever regret, 
therefore, the verdict is pronounced, a candid mind must ad- 
mit that the age of the universities was not the period in which 
either virtue or profitable learning flourished, or produced a 
harvest of sound and wholesome fruit to religion. Perhaps 
we are fain to be dazzled with the splendour of illustrious 
names,—of a St. Thomas Aquinas, a Duns Scotus, an Albertus 
Magnus, a St. Bonaventure, a Master of the Sentences, and 
those celebrated doctors and scholars who deserved their 
quaint and lofty titles by the glory and lustre they have shed 
over the Church. We censure with regret, through respect 
for a few of their distinguished members, the general laxity 
which prevailed in the universities; we are willingly blind to 
the tendency and consequences of a system, in favour of some 
scattered benefits which it produced; but we should be cau- 
tious how we mingle our approbation with the applauses which 
have been so lavishly bestowed upon these institutions. Wise 
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and holy pontiffs were not to be deceived by their apparent 
splendour; they beheld, in that restlessness of opinions, in 
that mania for novelty, in that arrogant self-sufficiency and 
self-commendation, accompanied by a contempt for authority, 
a proneness to dissension and division, the germ of that bitter 
tree whose fruits are still being gathered, the uprising of that 
inundation whose waters have not yet subsided, the prologue 
of that tragedy whose plot is now being unravelled. ‘To their 
immortal honour be it spoken, Popes Alexander III, Inno- 
cent III, Honorius III, and Gregory IX, used their utmost 
efforts to retrieve the fallen fortunes of the seminaries, or at 
Jeast, to procure for these venerable institutions a place by the 
side of the more recent and all-absorbing universities. Alex- 
ander III, in the Council of Lateran, held in 1179, passed a 
decree, enjoining every cathedral church to maintain at least 
one theological professor, whose duty it should be to instruct 
those who aspire to the sacred ministry. ‘The same ordinance 
was renewed by Innocent ITI, in the fourth Council of Lateran 
(1215), and both these pontiffs, as well as their successors, 
Honorius and Gregory, encouraged such professors by grant- 
ing them the same privileges as were enjoyed by professors in 
the universities. ‘The emperors of Germany also made an 
attempt to break up the monopoly —— by these institu- 
tions, by erecting academies at Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. 
But the evil we have described had taken too deep a root, and 
went on spreading and increasing, till that catastrophe ensued 
to which for a long period it had been tending. 

The execution of this holy enterprise was reserved to a 
more solemn occasion, a period wherein those tares that 
deformed the field of the divine husbandman, had attained to 
full growth and maturity, and an arm of might, clothed with 
heavenly authority, stretched forth to uproot and pluck them 
from the earth for ever. ‘That important moment arrived— 
that powerful arm was felt, when the sacred Council of Trent 
assembled and issued its decrees. The evils which sprung 
from the unrestrained indulgence of speculative inquiry, were 
now redoubled, when the reformers broke through the only 
barrier which had confined the accumulated waters from 
desolating the world, sweeping away all those who did not 
stedfastly adhere to the only rock of faith,—the authority of 
the Church. And now, by one of those coincidences which 
mark the interposition of divine providence, there arose a 
society of ecclesiastics, differing both from the secular and 
the regular clergy, or combining their individual excellences, 
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which was destined to occupy a prominent part in the events 
of Christendom, and to exercise a decisive influence over 
futurity. The knights of old drew the sword in the cause of 
Christianity, and against the enemies of the Church, at the 
period when the Moslem power was at its zenith, and 
threatened to subjugate Europe, as well as Asia, beneath its 
enervating sway, and to bind them in those fetters of 
barbarism, in. which every country, where its desolating 
influence had spread, lay shackled in luxury and ignorance. 
In like manner, the Society of Jesus formed a phalanx of 
defenders of the Church, against that league, whose existence, 
as well as triumph in the contest, depended upon her utter 
destruction. Never before had heresy worn a more terrific 
aspect; and, as in former times, as often as the monster rose 
from the infernal abyss, some champion of the faith came 
forth to combat it,—so now did the sons of Ignatius emulate 
the glory acquired in former days by the disciples of Dominic 
and the seraphic Francis. 

Protestantism, in the sixteenth century, was doomed to 
cope with that mighty adversary, the Church, whose inex- 
haustible energies and resources had already triumphed over 
its forerunners, the Albigenses and Vaudois. The Society of 
Jesus was the day-spring which broke and dispelled the 
clouds of that dark and tempestuous night, that had gathered 
about the sanctuary of religion, and was the a of that 
ever-memorable council, which, like the sun, shed its light 
over the chaotic elements of conflcting opinions, and served 
to point out, on the one hand, the deformity of error, and, on 
the other, the beauty and symmetry of Catholic truth. 
St. Ignatius, its founder, contemplating, with the deep and 
philosophic spirit which was peculiar to him, the evils with 
which social order was infested, like a skilful physician, 
resolved to apply the remedy at once to the root of the 
disorder. For, in the neglect into which education in 
general, and that of the clergy in particular, had fallen, he 
saw the source to which these evils might be traced, and 
resolved to repair them, by the revival of those institutions, 
which had ever been the safeguard of morality. Never was 
mind bolder, more capacious, more persevering, more intrepid, 
in facing obstacles, difficulties, and even misfortunes; and, 
consequently, none was better qualified for the task he under- 
took,—to establish the ancient seminaries in their original 
form, modified according to the wants of the times, and 
principally with a view of raising, against the adversaries of 
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the Church, a perpetual and insurmountable barrier, which 
might prevent the farther diffusion of their demoralizing 
doctrines. As the institution of Ignatius was adopted as the 
standard, according to which the Council of Trent framed its 
celebrated decree, an account of the German college, erected 
not merely at the suggestion, but mainly through the vigorous 
and but partially supported efforts of that illustrious saint, 
may not be uninteresting. About the year 1550, he made 
application, through the Cardinals arene and Cervini, 
(afterwards Marcellus II) to Julius III, for his sanction to 
this design; into which the Pope entered with such lively 
ardour and interest, that he determined to have it forthwith 
carried into execution. The measure was therefore proposed, 
in a Consistory, at which were present thirty-five cardinals, 
by the Pope himself; who described, in strong and glowing 
terms, the religious and political troubles of Germany, which 
threatened to overwhelm the rest of Christendom. These were, 
he observed, ascribable to the degenerate spirit and manners 
of the clergy; or, at least, if the disorders among them were 
repaired by a systematic education, it might reasonably be 
hoped that the other evils also would speedily be remedied : 
after which, he unfolded and dilated upon the project of 
Ignatius, sparing no praise in recommending it. ‘The matter was 
approved, an annual subscription among the cardinals agreed 
upon, a proper instrument to this effect framed, to which the 
Pope was the first to put his name,* and not only was the 
foundation of the college entrusted to Ignatius, but its 
government reserved to the direction of the Society. The 
bull of foundation was published about the middle of the 
year 1552; and Ignatius laboured with incredible zeal and 
activity to carry it into effect. Through his efforts, a library 
and chapel were obtained for the college; he himself drew up 
a code of laws for its regulation, and a course of studies, 
comprising, besides theology and the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew languages, philosophy and natural science. Students 
began to arrive before the close of 1551. All Germany 
resounded with the fame of this undertaking, and two princes 
especially distinguished themselves as its patrons and admirers, 
Albert, Duke of Bavaria, who dispatched his confidential 
adviser to Rome, to found a similar college for his dominions— 
although this measure does not appear at that time to have 
proceeded farther—and the Emperor Frederic, who sent 





* The instrument is yet preserved in the College archives. 
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students of great promise thither, from four several univer- 
sities, and aided it with supplies of money. The calamities, 
however, with which, during the reign of Paul IV, the 
Church was visited, threatened the existence of the German 
college ; for the cardinals being unable to continue their sub- 
scriptions, Ignatius was left alone with the burden of its 
support. He met the blow with an undaunted spirit, declar- 
ing that he would never desert his college. Still its. misfor- 
tunes seemed rather to multiply than to decrease, until his 
death, in 1556, seemed to close for ever the prospect of its 
success. Not so, however, in the designs of Providence, for 
it was not till after that event that it was solidly established. 
Pius IV and V extended to it their protection; and at length 
Gregory XII (1573) issued a new decree for its foundation, 
fixing the number of alumni at one hundred; and the 
revenue at ten thousand sequins, to be raised partly out of the 
exchequer, partly upon benefices, and neatly also from the 


Pope’s privy purse.* Gregory also reformed, by a bull, 
(1584) the statutes of St. Ignatius, in which some modifica- 
tion had become necessary.t The successors of this great 


pontiff continued to honour the college with their patronage, 
and Benedict XIII, that zealous restorer of ancient discipline, 
was so great an admirer thereof, that he proposed its form as 
a model for all similar establishments, and the conduct of its 
members as an example to the clergy. The Emperor 
Ferdinand II, granted it the power of conferring degrees 
and privileges, similar to those enjoyed by the universities of 
Paris and Bologna. Thus was established the German 
college, which supplied Prussia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark, with missionaries, and numbered among its con- 
victors, oue pope, (Gregory XV) eleven cardinals, fifteen 
bishops, and twenty-six other dignitaries of the Church, and 
among its alumni, fifteen cardinals, six ecclesiastical electoral 
princes, twenty-one prince-archbishops, twelve prince-bishops, 
and ninety-one suffragan bishops. 

Upon the model of the German college,—whose institution 
was hailed with general applause, other establishments were 
erected, of which it was deemed the management could not 
be confided to better rulers than the Jesuits. Indeed, the 
society seemed admirably calculated for assuming the direction 
of the seminaries. ‘They were peculiarly qualified to mould 





* Bullar. Mag. tom. ii. p. 402. Bullar. Rom. tom. iv. par. 3. p. 259. 
t Bullar. Rom. tom. iv. par. 4. p.49. See also Cordara Collegii Germanici 
et Hungarici Historia, p. 93, 100. Rome, 1770. . 
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them according to the exigencies of the times. For it should 
never be forgotten, that the grand object of the seminaries of 
this period, besides the rekindling of fervour among the 
clergy, was to resist and oppose the heresy of that age. To 
direct them to this end, none could be better fitted than the 
Society, which had ever, from its origin, attacked and 
combated religious innovation. This constant conflict, be- 
tween the Society of Jesus and Protestantism, should always 
be kept in view, as it serves to explain a curious moral 
phenomenon,—the antipathy which all the reformed creeds 
entertain for the very name of their opponent; as well as to 
unfold the deep design and high vocation of this illustrious 
order. ‘The Society of Jesus,” says Bonald, “came into 
existence at the era of the Reformation, whose fruits are only 
now beginning to be estimated, against which its members 
have never ceased to combat. Nothing more was wanting 
to excite the enmity of Protestantism, as well as jealousy and 
rivalry in various quarters. ‘Thus the Society, ever since its 
commencement, has been, like Him whose name it bears, 
a sign of contradiction ; and such it will ever continue to be. 
But if the Jesuits have been attacked by men of talent, they 
have been defended by a greater number of men of talent, 
and even by philosophers of a different religious creed: and 
their advocates and adversaries are such, that they may with 
reason boast of the one no Jess than the other.”* An a 

wherein Jesuitism is banded about as a word of reproach, 
with a pertinacity as odious as the vaguenesss and absurdity 
of the term is ludicrous, may learn a wholesome lesson from 
men who have not observed superficially, or spoken with idle 
declamation, and whose testimony is the more valuable, as 
they cannot be supposed to be biassed by religious prejudices 
in favour of the society. When the charge of Jesuitism was 
brought against Laiande, after the order had been suppressed, 
the philosopher burst into an eloquent lamentation. ‘ Hu- 
manity has for ever lost, and will never again recover” (here 
he was happily mistaken) “that noble and wonderful body of 
two hundred thousand men, who laboured incessantly, and 
disinterestedly, in preaching, instructing, reconciling enemies, 
comforting the dying, in a word, in the discharge of all those 
duties, which are most sacred and dearest to the human heart. 
Retirement, sobriety, and self-denial, admirably fitted the 
society to be the depositary of virtue and learning. I knew 





* & Ami de la Religion,”, No. 2159, 26th Sept. 1833. 
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the Jesuits intimately ; they were a race of heroes, heroes of 
religion and charity, and from religion they derived a strength 
that philosophy cannot supply.”* But even their greatest 
adversaries have not denied how excellently they were 
adapted to be the instructors of youth. A body, indeed, so 
learned, and so deeply versed in the knowledge of the human 
heart, could not have been otherwise. For what a number of 
elementary treatises, on every branch of education, making 
the paths of science smooth and easy to the weakest capacity, 
are we not indebted to the Jesuits? Nor in the highest and 
most cultivated regions of science and literature have they 
been less distinguished than in the humblest walks of know- 
ledge. The society has produced profound philosophers and 
astronomers like Boscovich, mathematicians like Clavius, 
naturalists like Kircher, elegant scholars like Juvency, men 
of taste like Lanzi, learned theologians like Suarez, poets like 
Vanier, orators like Bourdaloue and Segneri, historians like 
Du Halde, Bartoli, or Pallavicini. With what incredible 
industry did Salmeron, Layney, and Bellarmine, apply to 
learning; and how early were their minds matured, so as to 
have acquired, at the respective ages of twenty-one, twenty- 
three, and twenty-five, a store of erudition capable of con- 
founding the most subtle and experienced controversialists 
among their opponents. They furnished a proof, that the 
occupation of superintending the instruction of youth, is not 
incompatible with even the eager pursuit of some absorbing 
favourite study, or one sole branch to which obedience 
devoted their talents. Bellarmine’s noble Controversies were 
first composed for the use of the German and English 
students at Rome, when he was appointed their professor. 
This short digression respecting the society which has 
occupied so prominent a situation in seminaries, ever since 
their re-establishment, tends to prove our view of the fitness 
of its members to preside over the great work of moral rege- 
neration, which the seminaries were destined to effect. It 
must also be observed that the weapons which had _ hitherto 
sufficed to disable and overcome heresy, could hardly now be 
deemed adequate to the task. It is well known what advan- 
tage the Humanists possessed over the scholastic divines, in 
conducting controversial arguments, and as the greater portion 
of those who embraced the new opinions lange to the 
former class, the cause of truth suffered in the eyes of men in 





* « Theiner,” p. 55, 
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general—an unavoidable prejudice, when error was presented 
under the specious and prepossessing garb of a winning _ 
and classical expression. That power, which they wielded 
by means of popular discourses and captivating appeals to the 
vanity and other passions of a fascinated audience, became 
much more effectual and dangerous, when, by the then newly 
invented art of printing, a wider diffusion, and a greater sta- 
bility was given to their doctrines, through those insiduous 
publications which they, conscious of their advantage, poured 
incessantly through that organ of mighty influence over we 
the press. Hence arose a necessity for some equally powerful 
counteracting instrument to support the cause of truth by the 
very arts with which error had been propagated. ‘To supply 
this deficiency, the Society of Jesus seem to have been espe- 
cially designed; and the success of their efforts abundantly 
shows their peculiar fitness for the task they undertook. 
Among those who rendered themselves most remarkable by 
the support they gave to the new form of seminaries, was 
Cardinal Pole, who as early as 1556, in some articles of reform 
he had drawn up for England,* included one touching the 
establishment of seminaries, which not improbably, considering 
the friendship that subsisted between him and St. Ignatius, 
emanated from the latter, (p. 158); and in 1555 he had written 
to the bishops of Cambray and Tournay, to press upon them 
the adoption, in their dioceses, of the plan of St. Ignatius. The 
Council of Trent, in its celebrated decree,+ did no more, as 
Benedict XIV_ has observed,t than perfect the system traced 
out by Pole. By this decree it was enacted that every bishop 
should provide, in the neighbourhood of the ethatvd shanth, 
or in any other more convenient locality, a college or seminary, 
where ecclesiastics should be educated in the liberal arts, and 
instructed in the discipline of the Church. The council likewise 
provided that the funds of such establishments should be pro- 
vided from the revenues of the bishop or chapter, or out of all 
the benefices of the diocese without exception, which should 
be taxed to a certain annual amount, fixed by the bishop in 
council with two of the chapter, of whom one should be chosen 
by the bishop himself, the other by the chapter ; and of two of 
the —— clergy of the diocese, of whom one should be 
nominated by the bishop, the other by the clergy. In like 
manner, all ecclesiastical persons, whatever rank or office 





* Collect. Harduin, tom. x. col.408. 
+ Sess. xxiii. cap. 18, De Reform. 
t De Synod. Diveces, lib. v. c. 11 ; et Institut. Eccles, 59. 
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they might hold, were obliged to contribute to this pious pur- 
pone, as well as the prebends, abbeys, priories, hospitals, con- 

raternities, monasteries, (save those of the mendicant orders, ) 
and military orders, that of St. John of Jerusalem excepted. 
The decree provides likewise for whatever exigences may 
occur: ordains that where poorer dioceses are unable of them- 
selves to erect a seminary, the provincial council or the me- 
tropolitan, with two suffragans, shall unite the revenues of two 
or more, and erect a seminary or seminaries, for the education 
of the clergy belonging to them all; that larger dioceses, on 
the contrary, may possess more colleges than one; and in fine, 
directs that upon all these points, the bishops, together with 
the above-named delegates, or the provincial synod, shall make 
such alterations, extensions or modifications, as may seem 
requisite to ensure the permanent prosperity of these institu- 
tions. Such were the wise regulations adopted by the Council 
of Trent regarding seminaries, which in consequence very 
soon sprung up simultaneously in various parts, a multiplied 
with incredible rapidity. It would be an endless task to enu- 
merate them all. Pius IV in that moving discourse in which, 
on the 30th December, 1563, he dissolved the Council of 
Trent, which had held its sessions with various interruptions 
during a period of eighteen years, earnestly urged the erection 
of a seminary at Rome; and in April of the following year, 
passed a decree to this effect, and assigned an annual revenue 
of one thousand crowns, together with the Colonna Palace, 
for its establishment: yet it was not properly founded till 1565; 
and meanwhile Cardinal Amulio, bishop of Rieti, had the 
honour of anticipating Rome herself, and of erecting, in his 
episcopal city, the first seminary that was established in pur- 
suance of the decree of the council.* Without noticing the 
other seminaries whose erection speedily followed, we must 
direct our readers’ attention to another characteristic of the 





* It is an interesting fact, that long before the Council of Trent, there flourished 
in Rome a college which exists at the present day, and was founded at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and forms a solitary exception to our observa- 
tion as to the total disappearance of seminaries fur some centuries previous to 
the council. This was the Capranican college, founded by Cardinal Domenico 
Capranica, for the special purpose of meeting the exigencies of the time, “quia 
in urbe studium theologie non multum viget,” say the Constitutions, (cap. 2) 
composed by him. At first it was called “ Collegium pauperum scholarum sapi- 
entie Firman,” its founder being Archbishop of Fermo. With unexampled 
munificence he gave up to it his palace, library, and possessions. The bull of its 
erection is of Martin V. “ A single establishment, however, like this,’’ observes 
Theiner, “could not exert that influence which was required to change the spirit 
of the age.” 
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seminaries of this period. The discovery of America, and of 
the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, opened a new 
and ample field to the energies of religious zeal and apostolic 
spirit. Nor was the occasion everlooked by pontiffs, or ne- 
glected by the Society of Jesus.+ 

It was indeed a remarkable feature of the ancient semina- 
ries, that they possessed an extraordinary power of propagating 
the faith. ‘They sent forth apostles to convert nations. Thus 
Augustine issued from the seminary of St. Gregory, to carry 
the light of the gospel into England, as St. Boniface did after- 
wards from England, to accomplish the conversion of Germany; 
and not only did they thus propagate Christianity, but expe- 
rience proved that no surer means of firmly establishing the 
faith in a newly converted country could be devised, than that 
of transplanting thither the seminaries. Thus St. Augustine 
achieved the triumph of religion in o_o thus St. Boniface 
pushed its conquests in Germany ; and thus Anscar a monk of 
Corbie, invited by Harold the King of Denmark, in the ninth 
century, to preach the faith in his kingdom, thought he could 
not more effectually accomplish the wish of the monarch, than 
by erecting seminaries, of which he founded one at Kunden, 
and another at Turholt.t But at the period of which we are 
speaking, a much more splendid opportunity of effecting this 
important object presented itself, and incentives equally strong 
caused measures to be taken on a much more magnificent 
scale. In 1622, Gregory XV, by a bull, appointed a congre- 
gation of thirteen cardinals, to take cognizance of the state of 
Christianity all over the world. This was the celebrated 
congregation De Propaganda Fide, which the pope endowed 
with many privileges, and enriched both from his own purse 
and from a tax levied upon cardinals on their creation.§ This 
was the sacred assembly which, fully answering the sublime 





+ At the death of St. Ignatius, the society was established in thirteen provinces 
besides that of Rome. Seven of them belonged to the Spanish peninsula or its 
colonies. In Castille, it possessed ten colleges, in Arragon five, in Andalusia five. 
In Portugal and its colonies, they had no fixed establishments. There were 
twenty-eight of its members in Brazil, and one hundred in the East Indies, and 
a provincial had been appointed to regulate the affairs of its members in Ethiopia, 
Italy formed three provinces, the Roman with the Roman and German college 
under it, Sicily with four colleges and two in the course of erection, and Upper 
Italy with ten colleges. In France they possessed only one college. Germany 
was to form two provinces.—Ranke’s History of the Popes. 

t Vita S. Anschari, § 14, pp. 55, 63, 87, 107. iii. ap. Mabill. 

§ They receive from the Pope a ring, consisting of a single sapphire, for which 
the fee paid to the Propaganda, is 545 gold crowns, equal to about 899 of the cur- 
rent Roman crowns. Cancellieri, Capelle Papale, &e. p. 391. 
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purpose of its institution, thenceforward achieved so much for 
the propagation and maintenance of the faith, appointing new 
bishops and archbishops in ancient churches, and sending vicars- 
apostolic and prefects of the missions, into so many distant quar- 
ters of Asia, Africa, and America, as well as into the countries of 
Europe which had abandoned the Catholic faith ; establishing 
in many places colleges and schools, for the advancement of 
such missions; and diffusing, together with the pure faith, 
science, letters, and civilization. ecsibiie the crown and 
completion of the mighty edifice was wanting. Pontiffs had 
before provided seminaries and colleges for particular nations, 
whether Christian or infidel; but where was a design more 
noble, more conformable to the intent of the congrega- 
tion, than to institute a universal seminary for the education 
of youth belonging to all the nations upon earth, especially of 
such as are farthest separated from communication with 
Catholics; in order that after being diligently brought up in 
pure faith and useful learning, they might be capable of drawing 
over to the true faith their brethren of the same country, 
manners, and language? (p. 189.) This noble design was 
an extension of that truly Catholic spirit, which embracing 
especially the countries that had fallen from Catholicity, had 
provided for England the famous colleges of Doway, Rheims, 
St. Omer’s, Valladolid, Lisbon, and Rome. Though such a 
design had occupied the thoughts of the congregation, it was 
not carried into effect until Urban VIII (1627) issued a bull, 
by which he founded the Collegium Urbanum de Propaganda 
Fide, and placed it under the patronage of SS, Peter and 
Paul. John Baptist Vives, of Valentia, established ten places 
or burses, for any nation without distinction, to which the 
pious munificence of Cardinal Antony Barberini, added 
twelve others, for six specified nations. The same cardinal 
afterwards added thirteen more; and the nomination to these 
was reserved under certain restrictions, afterwards made, to 
the princely family that had so munificently founded them. 
Other benefactions of popes, and pious individuals, and finally 
the union of the college of Fermo with it, raised the number 
of its students, in 1759, to seventy. The government was, until 
1641, entrusted to three canons of the patriarchial basilicas, 
when Urban wisely transferred it to the congregation ; and in 
1836, an arrangement was made, by which the regulation of 
the college was committed to the Society of Jesus, who receive 
a stipulated annual sum for the maintenance of the students, 


whom the congregation distributes over the world. The 
02 
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statutes of the college require, that the students shall all be 
natives of countries which are not Catholic, that they shall not 
be less then fourteen nor more than eighteen years of age, at 
their admission, and shall bind themselves by oath to labour 
in the foreign missions, and not to enter any religious order 
without a dispensation. They are required also to send an 
account of their missions to the congregation annually, if in 
Europe, and every two years if out of it. A valuable library, 
a rare and curious museum, and archives rich in information 
respecting the history and state of various missions, and in 
fine that press so celebrated for its editions of works in nearly 
every language, complete the magnificence of this immortal 
monument of papal zeal and enterprize. Before we close our 
histori¢al sketch of this period, a tribute is due to Cardinal 
Allen, by whose zealous endeavours, pontiffs and charitable 
individuals were led to concur and vie with each other in 
generosity, in founding colleges for the English Catholics in 
France, and other countries. That of Doway was founded 
in 1568, and was transferred to Rheims in 1578, and fifteen 
years afterwards was restored at Doway; that of Rome in 
1579; of Valladolid in 1592; of St. Omer’s in 1594; of 
Madrid and Seville 1578; of Paris in 1600; of Liege in 
1616; and of Lisbon in 1622.* 

Although from the severity with which the Catholic reli- 
gion was proscribed in England during the reign of Elizabeth, 
* it was confidently expected that in the course of a short time 
the Catholic priesthood and with it the exercise of the Catho- 
lic worship would become extinct, both were perpetuated 
through the foresight of William Allen, a clergyman of an 
ancient family in Senssdiien, and formerly principal of St. 
Mary’s Hall, in Oxford. To him it occurred that colleges 
might be spread abroad in lieu of those which had been closed 





* Of these colleges, Cardinal Baronius speaks in these elegant terms: “ Videre 
meruit seculum nostrum ex hac parte felicissimum quamplurimos Thomas sanc- 
tissimos sacerdotes, aliosque nobilissimos viros Anglicanos, ampliori liceat dicere 
martyrio coronatos, duplicisque tituli coronis auctos, cum non solum ut Thomas 
pro ecclesiastica libertate sed pro fide catholica tuenda, restituenda ac conservanda 
nobilissimo martyro occubuerint: ut inter alios quos nuper sancta Societas Jesu 
velut agnos innoxios in sacris septis sanctis eruditionibus ad martyrium accep- 
tissimas Deo hostias saginavit: quos Romanum, quos Rhemense sacra collegia 
que dixerim celsas turres a facie aquilonis et fortissima propugnacula fidei 
emiserunt ad triumphos, provexerunt ad coronas. Macte animo, macte virtute, 
Anglicana juventus, que tam illustri militia nomen dedisti ac sacramento san- 
guinem spopondisti: amulor sane vos Dei emulatione, cum vos martyrii can- 
didatos ac nobilissima purpure martyres designatos aspicio: compellor et dicere 
moriatur anima mea morte justorum et fiant novissima mea horum similia.” 
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to the Catholics at home. His plan was approved by his 
friends; several foreign noblemen and ecclesiastical bodies 
offered their contributions, and Allen established himself in 
the University of Doway. At first he had only six compa- 
nions: the number was multiplied by the accession of many 
among the exiles, and of still more from the English univer- 
sities; and in a short time, the new college contained no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty members, many of them 
eminent scholars, all animated with zeal for the propagation 
of that religion on account of which they had abandoned their 
own country, and sought an asylum in a foreign clime. Their 
object was to study theology, to receive orders, and to return 
to England. Thus a constant succession was maintained, and 
in the course of the first five years, Dr. Allen sent almost one 
hundred missionaries into the kingdom.” (Lingard, vol. v. p. 
374-5.) The noble efforts of Cardinal Allen, in the establish- 
ment of this and other foreign colleges, were ably seconded 
by the learned, vigorous, and active Father Persons, of the 
Society of Jesus, whose whole life was spent in the zealous 
propagation of the Catholic faith, by missionary labours, the 
education of missionaries, and the publication of many excel- 
lent works. 

The decree of the Council of Trent was received and car- 
ried into execution all over the world; and wherever semina- 
ries arose, Catholicity flourished, Protestantism decayed, and 
pagan countries were converted to the faith. It was not, how- 
ever, to be supposed that heresy beheld these institutions of 
her antagonist without a secret apprehension, and an open 
effort to overthrow them. Formerly, when opened to defend 
the truth against the assaults of paganism, the Christian 
schools had awakened the jealousy and alarm of the craft 
Julian, who spared no endeavours to eradicate them, well 
knowing their efficacy in propagating the faith and subduing 
idolatry. Seminaries indeed were destined ever to sustain the 
enmity of those whose errors or vices they were especially 
intended to counteract. When St. Augustine, enforced by 
his rule the practice of pure discipline and morality, in order 
to revive and maintain the ecclesiastical spirit already begin- 
ning to decline, by an inevitable tendency with the growing 
corruption of the times, he had to contend with all the oppo- 
sition which such a design was calculated to excite among the 
relaxed or indifferent. In like manner, the vindictive spirit 
of Elizabeth was roused against the Catholics in their heroic 
endeavours to preserve the ancient faith of their country by 
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the foundation of foreign seminaries. When her pitiful attempt 
to overthrow the college at Doway had been frustrated by the 
generosity of the Cardinal of Lorraine, in providing for its 
establishment at Rheims, she gave vent to her | in those 
sanguinary acts that so long disgraced our statute-book, and 
enacted the severest penalties against Catholic masters edu- 
cating children, and again, against those who should receive 
abroad that education which they were denied at home. Thus 
by the third section of the 27th Elizabeth, cap. 2, all persons 
sending money to colleges of Jesuits abroad incurred premu- 
nire; or sending their children abroad without licence from 
the Council, were liable to a penalty of £100, (sec. 5,) and 
subjects educated in any foreign college of Jesuits, not return- 
ing on proclamation and taking the oaths of supremacy, were 
deemed traitors, (sec. 3.) ‘These penalties were increased, 
both in their severity and extent, by 1 Jac. I. c. 4; for by sec- 
tion 5, any one sending children to foreign colleges was fined 
£100; all persons sent were incapacitated from inheriting, 
and all estates and trusts created for their benefit declared 
void (sec. 5.) And to put a still more effectual bar to Catho- 
lic education even at home, a penalty of 40s. per day, one 
moiety to go to the crown, the other to the informer, was 
incurred for keeping a school without license ; while the pro- 
prietor of ships conveying Catholics without license to foreign 
countries, forfeited his ship and tackle, and the master of the 
ship his goods and chattels, besides being imprisoned for 
twelve months (sec. 7.) Nor in succeeding reigns were these 
enactments repealed or mitigated; for by 11 Will. III. c. 4, 
sec. 3, Catholics keeping schools were liable to perpetual im- 
prisonment; and we will not weary our readers by a reference 
in later acts, We cannot but regret the necessity by which 
our courts of equity have hitherto found themselves compelled 
to decide that Catholic charities in favour of education con- 
tinue to be transferred from the intentions of the testators 
to other less useful purposes. 

If the multitude and diversity of her opponents only enhance 
the excellence of truth, if that fortress is deemed the most 
impregnable which has resisted while it attracted the persever- 
ing assaults of the enemy, and if that standard is regarded 
with the greatest pride and veneration which has provoked the 
most violent hostility, and in despite thereof has waved trium- 
phant,—then must it be allowed that seminaries have been at 
once the trophies and safeguard of Catholicity, the shame and 
terror of her adversaries. In process of time, however, these 
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institutions were destined to sustain a shock more violent than 
any they had ever experienced. If once before they had 
declined, mow they were threatened with sudden and total 
extermination. Once had they been thrown into a noxious 
shade by the intervention of a rival plant, which robbed them 
of the light of the sun, and dried up the sources of their health. 
They had drooped in consequence, and withered till the 
Church by her active spirit revived them. But now they 
were to be torn up root and branch, and cast into the flames 
of destruction, Whence this impending calamity, but from 
the hostility of that rancour which watching their growth with 
a malignant malice, and stung at being baflled by them from 
accomplishing its nefarious design, only waited a favourable 
opportunity to strike at their existence: from the unrestrained 
liberty of thought, which appeared occasionally under a milder 
form in Protestantism, conducted by an irresistible fatality, as 
Fenelon has observed, to deism, and thence even to the hor- 
rors of infidelity, whose grand conspiracy against religion 
contrived, produced and was developed in the French revolu- 
tion. Ever since the so-called reformation, as writers of un- 
doubted impartiality have demonstrated, a tendency discovered 
itself which brought mankind at last to that tragedy, of which, 
if France was in the first instance the arena, the whole world 
became the theatre; and nation after nation, who had been the 
deeply-interested spectators, became successively the actors. 
That which accelerated the blow was the expulsion of the 
Society of Jesus out of France, and particularly from the semi- 
naries, which, as a necessary consequence, very speedily 
declined, and were at last swept away in the torrent that 
overwhelmed all social institutions. It was acknowledged b 

Pierre le Joux, that “ if the society had existed at that period, 
it would have prevented the great political catastrophe, from 
the important function it discharged in the social order, which 
could not be subverted without the previous overthrow of the 
moral power that sustained it.”* That moral power was the 
education of youth, to overthrow which the first efforts of the 
encyclopedists were directed. ‘They were leagued to eradicate, 
with fire and sword, as Voltaire expresses it, those enemies of 
the human race, the Society of Jesus. Why enemies of the 
human race, but because the most effectual barrier to the new 
doctrines? When they had fallen under united attacks from 
so many quarters, numerous diabolical swarms of jacobins, 





* “ Lettres sur Italie, eonsiderée sous le rapport de la religion.” 
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illuminés, philosophes, issued from their dark caverns, and 
meeting no longer with opposition, superseded the Jesuits in 
the education of youth. ‘ Turn your thoughts, above all 
things,” said D’Alembert to Voltaire, “to the enlightenment 
of youth.” ‘ The light is spread to such a degree,” said the 
latter exultingly, “that the great convulsion must speedily 
spring to birth; happy the young men of our age, who will 
witness fine things!” Even the miscreant Robespierre, was 
anxious about this matter, and in the Committee of Public 
Safety suggested that a uniform system should be adopted for 
educating no longer an aristocracy, but citizens. These 
efforts were seconded by the press, which soon wrought a 
wonderful change in the sentiments and morals of youth. In 
Germany, Frederick II was the associate of Voltaire in the 
scheme of demoralization. There arose a new school of theo- 
logians in that country, who decried all other writers, and 
palmed their impious doctrines on the world with an astonish- 
ing effrontery. Berlin became the temple of philanthropic 
and rational worship; the universities of Bonn, a 
and Mayentz arose, and in proportion as they gained ground, 
the seminaries declined. They either altogether perished, or, 
preserving but a semblance of their proper character, became 
the vehicle of the most abominable doctrines. ‘Thus an 
Austrian bishop, in the year 1789, complained to a brother 
bishop at Brussels, “in our seminaries religion and morality 
have given place to licentiousness and to the most detestable 
errors.”* But their destruction was finally completed by 
their incorporation together, under the title of general semina- 
ries, which became so eminently the hotbeds of sedition and 
immorality as to excite general odium. In Italy, the French 
army had plundered the colleges as well as the churches and 
palaces. ‘The splendid library of the Propaganda suffered 
irreparably from the rapacity and barbarism of these revolu- 
tionary banditti; a great part of its valuable manuscripts were 
dispersed, and some of its splendid types destroyed. The 
colleges of the British nation in Rome were the peculiar object 
of their depredations. When they arrived in Spain, the insti- 
tutions of that country shared a similar fate. ‘The same may 
be said of the Low Countries. Thus the depravity of the 
times, and the efforts of a party inimical to all the dearest 
and most sacred interests of mankind, once more overwhelmed 
the seminaries. 





* His letter is published in the “ Supplement aux reclamations Belgiques.” 
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But if the colleges of the English were destroyed abroad, 
it was perhaps owing to this circumstance, that the benefits of 
an education in their own country were obtained. The penal 
laws, which were already giving way under the milder and 
more tolerant spirit which began to prevail, were mitigated in 
that article which made Catholic education illegal. In 1794, 
on the memorial of Dr. Troy, the college of Maynooth was 
established, which has ever since provided the Church of Ire- 
land with a zealous, learned, able, and indefatigable body of 
clergy. The successors of those men who, three hundred 
years before, had despised dignities, and abandoned prefer- 
ments at home, to establish seminaries for the maintenance 
and propagation of the true faith in England, now returned 
to their own country to erect similar institutions. Rapidly 
were the blessings of religion diffused, through the zealous 
efforts, and persevering industry, and unconquerable energies, 
of those men, who, issuing from that college which had pro- 
duced so many martyrs, evinced that spirit which had derived 
its force from their example. The London district was soon 
provided with an ample college, erected at great expense, and 
liberally endowed. It has continued to supply the wants of 
London, and has kept pace, in the number of its missionaries, 
with the rapid increase of Catholicity in that metropolis, and 
the rest of the district, ever since its foundation. The college 
has the advantage of possessing an extensive library, rich in 
vorks of sacred literature and theology. The institution of 
this college is owing to the activity of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Douglas, bishop of Centuriz; and among its presidents, has 
the honour of numbering two of the three vicars-apostolic 
who have since governed the district. About the same time, 
the northern district was provided with a seminary at Crook 
Hall, near Newcastle; but in 1808, the college was removed 
to its present situation at Ushaw, near Durham. Its founder 
was the illustrious Dr. William Gibson, bishop of Acanthos; 
and it was considerably increased before his death. It pos- 
sesses an extensive library, partly formed out of several collec- 
tions of books belonging to different missions, and partly of the 
magnificent collection of four thousand volumes of biblical, 
ceduiial, classical, and general literature, presented a few 

years ago, by the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, for many years mis- 
sionary at Kendal. Nor was the midland district long 
unprovided with a similar establishment, which, though infe- 
rior to the two already mentioned, was destined to be suc- 
ceeded by a much more magnificent college, whether we 
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regard the architectural taste that has presided over its em- 
bellishment, the unsparing munificence with which it has been 
raised ; or still more the zeal, and unwearied energy, and 
truly Catholic spirit, of its founder; and is a monument of art 
and religion worthy of the successor of the learned author of 
the History of Winchester. Before the foundation of the new 
college of St. Mary’s, Oscott, the western district, which, in 
spite of the earnest endeavours of Dr. Collingridge, was un- 
able to meet the exigencies of its extensive missions, from the 
want of a seminary for the education of its clergy, at last 
obtained this advantage, through the spirit, enterprise, and 
perseverance of his successor. The Right Rev. Dr. Baines, 
bishop of Siga, has not only surmounted the immense diffi- 
culties which his predecessor had not succeeded in overcom- 
ing, as well as the disheartening accident that checked for a 
time the progress of his undertaking, but has even opened 
two colleges; St. Peter’s, for the education of the younger 
students; and St. Paul’s, destined for theology, and those 
higher branches of science which form the university course. 
Besides these, England possesses the two Benedictine colleges 
of Downside and Feululeth, and that of Stoneyhurst, directed 
by the members of the Society of Jesus. Scotland is indebted 
to the Right Rev. Dr. Chisholm, and the celebrated Dr. 
George Hay, for two colleges, at Lismore and Aquhorties, 
which were, in 1828, united in the college of St. Mary’s, 
Blairs; subject to the three vicars-apostolic, and erected through 
the munificent charity of John Menzies, Esq., of Pitfodels. 
Besides the college of Maynooth, several of the Irish bishops, 
following the example of the great Dr. Doyle, have erected 
seminaries in their respective dioceses. America is also rich 
in these establishments, possessing nearly twenty; of which, 
those at Baltimore, Emmettsburg, George Town, Bardstown, 
and Charleston, are some of the most distinguished. France 
and Germany have repaired the losses caused by the French 
wars, by the re-establishment or foundation of numerous 
seminaries ; and Belgium, in addition to the University of 
Louvaine, possesses many of these institutions. On the return 
of Pius VII from captivity, the seminaries in Italy were again 
placed in a flourishing condition. ‘The same venerable pon- 
tiff reopened the English college at Rome, the Scotch college 
in 1818; and the Irish nation, besides the restoration of its 
college by Leo XII, has been provided, by his present Holi- 
ness, Gregory XVI, with a larger and more capacious house, 
with a handsome and ancient church attached to it. 
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In tracing the origin, the progress, the fall, revival, and 
vicissitudes, of seminaries, we have not merely hoped to fur- 
nish a general vindication of the Catholic Church from that 
malignant calumny which represents her as inimical to learn- 
ings and building her security upon the ignorance of her 
followers. We have not seen her enveloping herself in a 
mysterious mantle, shrouded from observation; nor have we 
beheld her inveigling votaries, and weaving around them a 
web of darkness and perplexity ; but shining in her native 
splendour and majesty, beside that torch of knowledge 
which she herself has been the most active in kindling, and 
which, more than once, when well nigh extinguished by bar- 
barism or degeneracy, she has perseveringly revived. It can- 
not, we think, have escaped observation, that our main purpose 
has been directed to show the antiquity, importance, and 
excellence of those institutions which her wisdom created for 
the education of the clergy. The clergy are the source from 
which all spiritual help is derived upon the other members of 
the Church, If the well-spring be tainted, the channels also 
must become corrupt; and experience also has fully proved, 
that where the clergy are deficient in virtue or learning, there 
is found a corresponding degree of immorality and ignorance 
among the people. With reason, therefore, may Catholicity 
dutch and be proud of her seminaries; for they are the 
pillars of her moral strength, the mighty engine which main- 
tains her vigour, while it confounds and overthrows her adver- 
saries. They possess not these nurseries wherein the youthful 
clergy is reared apart from the contagion of the world, until 
they have attained sufficient growth and “strength to enable 
them to bear the storms of less sheltered situations, and the 
poverty of a harsher, or more rocky soil.”* Indeed, in no 
one point is the difference between Catholicity and Protest- 
aniism more discernible, than in their respective systems of 
education. They who listen only to the shallow pretence, 
and smooth-tongued sophism of the day, would be led to be- 
lieve, that before the sixteenth century the world for many 
ages had lain benighted in ignorance, and that the glorious 
dawn of knowledge was coeval with the reformation. ‘To that 
epoch, the achievements of modern art and science are arro- 
gantly traced; from that centre, the lines which diverge into 
the boundless infinite of man’s perfectibility, are described as 
radiating. With the reformation, all light, all knowledge, 





* Dr. Baines’ Address on the opening of St. Paul’s. 
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came into the world. Whereas, it was at that disastrous 
period that a deluge of evil maxims and opinions overflowed 
the earth; and communicating, to the very axis of the moral 
world, a vibration which has made its movements irregular— 
a bias which has unsettled and confused the intellectual views 
and social relations upon which all education is grounded— has 
destroyed that equilibrium which it may require the lapse of 
ages to restore. But whensoever it shall come to — that 
mankind make any real moral advancement, the first steps 
must necessarily be retrograde, and the new career will 
commence from that state of things which was anterior to 
Protestantism. But especially is the Catholic Church dili- 
gent in the care and prudence with which her Pastors 
watch over youth, and fit them for her sacred ministry, 
or for secular professions. In all Protestantism, there is 
no institution capable of bearing a comparison with our 
seminaries. The Catholic Chureh has not thought proper 
to admit her ministers within the sanctuary, without a lon 
initiation and probation; wisely deeming, that habits of 
virtue are indispensable in those who are to instruct others ; 
and that angelic purity is not too great to be demanded by 
their sublime functions. The clerical student at a public 
school, or at the university, is scarcely distinguishable, in 
manners, conduct, or deportment, from the scion of nobility, 
that leaves the university to plunge into the vortex of fashion- 
able life, or from the candidate for the honours of the world: 
or suppose them even educated at home, under the direction 
of a tutor, still they must encounter the dangers of the uni- 
versity, from which returning, they have no asylum to recruit 
their shattered strength, or to evince their fitness for the 
duties they undertake. At Oxford, the students are under 
few restraints; and at Cambridge, still greater liberty is 
allowed; but at the German universities, libertinism in 
thought and action seems sanctioned and encouraged. 

If, therefore, the Catholics have been excluded from the 
honours and advantages to be obtained at the universities, they 
have been spared the evils to which they would have there 
been exposed. Hitherto our colleges in England, as Dr. 
Baines has observed, have supplied the place of the school 
rather than the university. ‘This waut has been severely felt 
during the last half century, by our Catholic nobility and the 
youths intended for secular professions. A fuller develope- 
ment of those elements which have moulded and adapted the 
seminaries to the wants of the Church at different periods, 
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would be sufficient to meet this exigency. But a much more 
important motive for an extension of our system of education 
arises from the necessity of keeping pace with the rapid 
advances of modern science, more especially as these are made 
subservient to the support and propagation of error. With 
incredible activity and dexterity, the infidelity of the last cen- 
tury drew from the natural sciences objections against the 
truths of revelation, confidently hoping that they should find 
the calumny true which Protestantism had so often urged 
against Catholicism, that it was incapable of employing science 
as a weapon of defence, and that objections made from it, 
would remain unanswered by the Catholics. It has been tri- 
umphantly demonstrated that those very sciences, which, on a 
superficial view, appeared most contrary to the doctrines of 
revelation, on a closer and deeper investigation, > the most 
convincing proofs in confirmation of then. Thus geology, 
which had been so long considered a science dangerous to the 
cause of truth, and directly opposed in its consequences to the 
Mosaic cosmogony, furnishes the clearest and most satisfactor 

evidence of that great physical revolution in the world, which 
the books of the Old Testament describe. Nor is its testi- 
mony unsupported; for archwology, which had met with the 
same censure, produces the traditions, oral and monumental, 
of the Eastern nations, all forming links in the chain of de- 
monstration in favour of the Scripture history. ‘The infidels 
of the last century had boldly pointed to the astronomy of 
Egypt, China, and Indostan, as carrying the chronology of 
the constellations, and of the world, far beyond the six thou- 
sand years of Moses; but the diligent enquiries of Bentley and 
other writers have reduced these vain pretensions to the ordi- 
nary level of other nations. ‘The triumph of religion becomes 
more glorious, when its trophies are added by the hands of 
those very men who began this eager pursuit with a mind 
fully disposed to yield the palm to infidelity, but were forced, 
by the irresistible weight of evidence at every step of the 
inquiry, to acknowledge the truth of revelation. But if these 
sciences, which infidelity trusted would prove detrimental to 
Christianity, have afforded unexpected testimonies in her 
favour, surely she must be deeply interested in the advance- 
ment and spread of those sciences which have ever been her 
handmaids and most faithful allies. Can we be too deeply 
versed in the records of ecclesiastical history, which attest the 
glory of the Church, and her perpetual victory over error? of 
ecclesiastical archeology, which describes the hidden and 
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mysterious life of the early Christians, and establishes her 
doctrines and the number of her martyrs against unbelievers? 
and those sacred rites which carry us beck to the primitive 
times of the ancient Church, and paint the purit wot majesty 
of our venerable worship? And at a time when men have 
sacrilegiously entered these holy precincts for the purpose of 
drawing forth weapons against the Church which first built 
them up and hallowed them in the service of God, and casting 
obloquy upon her, is it not the duty of all to enter earnestly 
on those studies which alone furnish the most undeniable con- 
futation of such errors? What nobler field wherein to con- 
centrate these sciences, than that of Hermeneutics and Bib- 
lical archzology and criticism, on which the rude hands of 
German rationalism have seized, as the engines wherewith to 
attack the impregnable fortress of revelation? Would not 
a profound examination of the ancient heresies, and the man- 
ner in which they were refuted by St. Augustine and the 
fathers of the Church, convince him who should make it, and 
through him the world, that those who have inherited their 
secession from truth, are only labouring to furbish anew the 
weapons of those oft-defeated foes, who presented of old no 
more impenetrable front than do their successors in our own 
days? France bids fair to atone for the sins of her infidelity, 
by awakening and cherishing in her children a love of those 
studies by which the cause of truth was so long injured; and 
the Université Catholique has become the organ of a noble 
phalanx of men of learning, science, and literature, who in that 
— publication endeavour to supply the deficiencies of 
the old system of education. Their example has been fol- 


lowed by the superiors of different seminaries, who have adopted 
these sciences into their — course. In Germany also, 


if rationalism may still claim perhaps the larger portion of her 
men of learning, Catholicity may boast of a far more distin- 
— though less numerous host, whose works are an irre- 

ragable vindication of that truth which their countrymen have 
sought to overturn. Hence we may learn how incumbent it 
is to acquire, by the knowledge of the modern languages, the 
power of unlocking those precious stores which remain inac- 
cessible to those whose pursuits have not led them beyond the 
ordinary course. 

Those higher motives we forbear to press, which urge this 
necessity more particularly on the clergy, as it would ill be- 
come us in our present capacity; but wherefore even allude to 
them, or why enter into a detail of which it might be com- 
plained hac commemoratio est quasi exprobatio? But we 
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are persuaded that that generous and disinterested body of 
men, who rushed to seize the crown of martyrdom, when it 
was presented to them, and have in more recent times displayed 
such unexampled zeal and indefatigable activity in the mis- 
sionary career, will not be insensible to a call which summons 
them to devote their talents to the Church in another sphere, 
and add to the palm of martyrdom the laurels of that learning 
which is religion’s faithful companion and surest defence. 
Already, indeed, has the appeal which we would make been 
anticipated by our venerable bishops,* from whose vigilance 
the necessity of the times cannot be supposed to have escaped 
unnoticed, and from whose zeal and enterprise no achievement 
is too great to be expected. Wherefore we hail with joy the 
opening of the new college at Oscott, as the harbinger of a 
brighter and happier era of Catholicity; and we cannot but 
applaud that system of studies followed under the direction of 
the learned author of the sermon to which we have so often 
referred, in that establishment. as well as in the other col- 
leges ; in which an extension of the old plan of education can- 
not but produce the most satisfactory results to religion, and 
the highest advantages to our youth who are destined to seek 


the honours of secular professions, and to spread the light of 
faith to our country. 





Art. VII.—1. Second Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider and recommend a General System of 
Railways for Ireland: Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty. July, 1838. 

2. Newspapers, and Periodical Controversies thereon. Passim. 

3. A Practical Treatise on Railroads and Interior Communi- 
cation in General. By Nicholas Wood. Third Edition. 

4. A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon Rail- 
ways. From the French of the Chevalier F. M. G, de 
Pambour. London, 1836. 

5. On the Means of Comparing the respective advantages of 
different lines of Railway, and on the use of Locomotive 
Engines. From the French of M. Navier. London, 1836, 

6. Recent Reports of the Principal Railways of England. 


\ E return to a consideration of the Report of the Irish 
Railway Commissioners, not so much in a political 





* We regret that our space will not enable us to publish the important appeal 
of the United Vicars Apostolic on behalf of the seminaries, issued on the 10th of 
February, 1839. We trust shortly to return to the subject. 
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point of view, or towards the obtainment of that Retribution 
due to Ireland, which we attempted to enforce on a very 
recent occasion,* but to an investigation of its merits as a 
scientific document, and as opening a wide field for reflections 
of the highest order, on the improvement which may be 
made in any country, especially such a one as indie, by 
developing its resources through the influence of the Railway 
System; and we have combined, as articles for our com- 
mentary, the three best theoretical and practical works we are 
acquainted with, on the subject of Railways and Locomotive 
Engines: and also the more recent reports of the principal 
railways of England ; and we shall oo to so much of the 
newspaper and periodical controversies, and proceedings of 
public meetings, which have followed the Second Report of 
the Railway Commissioners, as deserve consideration from 
the calmness of their language, the fairness of their argu- 
ments, or suggestions for the practical application of the 
commissioners’ recommendations, and their avoidance of that 
most incomprehensible torrent of vituperation and slander, 
which party spirit gave utterance to when the report first 
appeared. 

The developement of the Railway System in Ireland is, 
indeed, a favourite object with us,—not as politicians, but as 
patriots—not to benefit individuals, but to enrich the com- 
munity ;—not for the local gain of particular districts, but 
for the wide-spreading advantage of the whole country: and 
we know of no mode in which this can, in every respect, be 
so well obtained, as by adopting the general principles of the 
system of railways laid out by the commissioners. We have 
even a sort of parental feeling towards the report; for though 
it is not probable that any arguments of ours tended to the 
issuing of the commission, yet we believe we were the first 
public journalists who put forth the propriety of such a 
measure; and we look back with pleasure to what we then 
wrote, and to which we must entreat our readers to refer.+ 

We farther regard the report with the highest interest, as 
propounding views and facts, which must bring to a speedy 
issue the oft-debated question, as to whether government 
should or should not take the control of such public works,— 
and to these we would limit ourselves, as they involve the 
interests of the people and the state, by affecting the com- 
munications through the country. And as the curse of 
Balaam was turned to a blessing, so the violent effusions of 





* Dublin Review, vol. v. p. 500. + Dublin Review, vol. i. p. 201, 236, &c. 
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party spleen and individual malevolence, by attracting the 
attention of the honourable, sober-minded and influential men 
of all parties to the proper question at issue, and to a fair 
and candid consideration of what has been really propounded 
by the commissioners, will speedily elicit from the legislature 
some wholesome measure, combining all that is useful and 
beneficial in the respective systems of public and of private 
enterprise, with the omission of all that is faulty in either, 
The great excitement which existed in Great Britain, on 
the subject of railways, when we first discussed the matter, 
nearly three years since, has latterly greatly subsided,—not 
from any abatement of interest in, or from any misgivings as 
to their success, but from the bitter experience of” the 
enormous cost of these works, and from the controversies 
upon some of the principal features of the system of construc- 
tion and management, to which the discordant opinions of 
engineers, and the bickerings of directors and shareholders 
thereon, have given rise. Already, whether justly or not we 
shall not now stop to enquire, the public attention has been 
forcibly drawn to the alleged results of individua’ manage- 
ment of the public highways of the country (for such railways 
have already become) leading to inconvenience in many 
respects, of which, the irregularity and uncertainty of the 
conveyance of the mails is prominently put forward; repeated 
complaints of delays from the want of harmony in the 
arrangements—the diminution, instead of augmentation, of 
the rate of speed in travelling, and so forth, all pointing to 
one principal cause; viz. the want of some great pervading 
system, some controlling power, or some general management: 
and while public feeling is thus fully awakened, without 
having as yet imbibed any decided impressions or prejudices 
which would injuriously affect the discussion, it appears to us 
desirable that the whole question should be reviewed with the 
calmest consideration, and free from the least bias of party. 
We shall endeavour to contribute our small quota to this 
much desired object, and we apprehend it will be interesting, 
as a preliminary step, to put the general enquirer into posses- 
sion of a very brief digest of railway practice, divested, as 
much as possible, of all mathematical and professional ex- 
pressions, so as to convey clearly to his mind the principles 
and capabilities of a railroad, and of the vehicles employed on 
it. Something of this kind we attempted in our first number ;* 





* Dublin Review, vol. i. pp. 222 to 231. 
VOL. VI.— NO. XI. 
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but, though we have nothing to alter or correct in the state- 
ment of the general principles there laid down, yet, it may be 
proper to go somewhat more into detail on some points of 
importance; and, without any absolute repetition of what is 
there stated, it will assist our present explanation to go 
cursorily over some portion of the same ground. 

A railway is formed by two parallel lines of iron bars 
about two inches and a half wide,—set apart at a breadth 
equal to the distance between the wheels of the carriages 
which are to run upon it; this breadth is called the guage, 
and one of the points most fiercely controverted, at the 
present time, by railway partizans, is, what this breadth, or 
guage, shall be. Most of the English railways have a guage 
of four feet eight and a half inches, being that of the 
Colliery Railway in the North, where the locomotive engine 
was first most successfully used. Some of the earliest Scotch 
railways had only a four and a half feet guage; but since 
then, five feet and a half has been made a standard for several 
important lines in that country. On the Eastern Counties’ 
Railway (London and Norwich) five feet has been chosen as 
the guage; and on the Great Western Railway (London and 
Bristol) the adoption, by Mr. Brunel, of seven feet as the 
guage, has given rise to most violent discussions. The railway 
commissioners have recommended six feet two inches as the 
guage for the Irish lines. 

The two series of iron bars, form together a way, and on 
public lines, a double way is generally necessary, that the 
carriages travelling in opposite directions, may have their 
separate tracks to roll over. At the terminal stations of 
principal lines, from three to six, or more, ways, are put 
down; and on lines of great traffic, several lines of way are 
often required at particular places. Where the intercourse is 
not great, a single way, with passing places and sidings, is 
often laid, until a double way becomes indispensable. The 
best mode of laying these railway bars, so as to form a 
perfectly smooth track for the carriages, eonstitutes another 
source of difference among engineers. ‘The Germans call 
the whole system of draining the road-bed and arranging’ the 
rails, wpper-works,—a term which is so expressive, as to have 
become much in use among engineers. The Great Western 
system of upper-works, has been as much attacked as the 
broad guage. 

A still more important enquiry for the consideration of the 
engineer, when laying out oe of railway, is, into what have 
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been called the gradients. This much hackneyed term, 
which, from its repetition in committees, has probably 
become familiar to almost every member of parliament, has 
been also invented of late years, and means the inclinations of 
the road. It is derived from the Latin word gradus, a step ; 
and the Americans call the gradients grades, and the forma- 
tion, or levelling of the natural and undulating surface of the 
ground, to the artificial inclination of the railway, by excava- 
tions, tunnels, bridges, and embankments, is by them called 
grading. ‘The French word is pente, and in Mr. Macneill’s 
accurate translation of Navier’s work, he has rendered this 
as slope ; but, in the preface, regrets not having translated it 
as clivity, a word which he has introduced into his report to 
the railway commissioners.* 

Where passengers and bale goods, alone or chiefly, consti- 
tute the description of traffic to be expected to pass over a 
given line of railway, the object of the engineer is to obtain a 
locomotive line,” that is, a series of gradients upon which a 
locomotive engine may be able to travel with trains of 
carriages and waggons, with or without the aid of an 
assistant or additional locomotive, on the steeper parts of the 
line. When the traffic is chiefly in minerals, and, of course, 
principally in one direction, and where economy, and not 
speed, is an object, there may be adopted the system of 
inclined planes, with stationary power, or of ee 
planes, that is, where the gravity of the descending loa 
draws up the ascending, or returning, waggons, by means of 





* We must here remark, that the word gradient, as well as the American 
expression grade, have always been used to express the rate of inclination, what- 
ever that might be ; and that it has been, and is applied, equally to a level line as 
to an inclined plane, whether worked by assistant locomotive engines, or by 
stationary engines, with ropes, pullies, &e.—and as such we understand it in all 
the reports of engineers which we have seen. We agree fully with the quotation 
from Lord Brougham, made by Mr. Macneill, ‘‘ that it is highly desirable to keep 
scientific knowledge precise, and always to use the same terms in the same sense” — 
and therefore we object to his term slope, which, in the ordinary language of the 
engineer, is chiefly applied to the inclinations in transverse sections of artificial 
mounds and excavations: and though we are not particularly devoted to the 
term gradient, it has now taken such hold in the engineer’s vocabulary, that it 
will be difficult to substitute another. The commissioners are evidently mistaken 
(Second Report, part ii. p. 52) when treating of the effect of gradients, in limit- 
ing the term to “ a slope of small inclination.” This restriction is quite new to 
us, and we believe will be new to professional men, who apply, verbally and in 
writing, the term gradient to all inclinations the railway may make with the 
horizon, including lines perfectly horizontal: and, in our judgment, it is the 
propriety of the universal application of the word which constitutes its chief 
merit. The gradients, or grades, are the steps of the railway, whatever they 
may be. 

P2 
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a rope passing over pullies at the top of the plane, (and 
sometimes over pullies at the bottom also—in that case forming 
an endless rope) the intermediate gradients being worked 
either by horse-power or by locomotive engines. 

The principles on which a line of railway should be laid 
out, in reference to the degree of importance it may afterwards 
assume as the channel for the commerce and communication 
of the country, form the mast difficult portion of the engi- 
neer’s study. On this subject the report of the commissioners 
is replete with sound views, inculcated in a clear and striking 
manner. 

We shall now proceed with our definitions, and, supposing 
the gradients, the guage and the upper works of a railway 
determined on, devote a short space to the moving power 
applied to draw the trains, and to the resistance opposed to 
their progress by gravity, friction, and atmospheric inertia. 

We stated in our former paper, that “ by friction is to be 
understood the sum of the obstructions to the movement of 
the carriage or train of carriages, arising from the resistance 
to the rolling periphery of the wheels as they move along the 
rails, and the friction at the axles from the insistent load.” 
It may be proper here to add that the resistance (on the 
average of those sized wheels used for railways, because the 
diameter of the wheels affects the question) is as nearly as 
possible one-fourth part of the ws friction, or about one 
thousandth part of the load: the average of the friction on the 
axle may be taken as about one-twentieth part of the load; 
but as the average ratio of the diameter of the wheel to that 
of the axle (with bearings outside of the wheels) is as 16 to 1, 
it must be reduced in that ———, the total average being 
to's for resistance, plus s4, for attrition at the axles; toge- 
ther st, of the load; or, as we formerly stated, about nine lbs. to 
the ton, of which 23 lbs. is resistance. ‘These averages are, 
however, greatly and variably affected by several causes; the 
resistance by dirt upon the rails (when the load is not such as 
to cause slipping) the friction by the good or bad state of the 
axles, and especially by the description of the unguent or 
lubricating material, to which particular attention is requisite ; 
though we cannot here do more than. refer to Mr. Wood's 
very ingenious enquiries (pp. 395--409) and state that, palm 
oil constitutes the chief ingredient in the anti-attrition mix- 
ture for the carriage wheels, and that the best neat’s-foot oil 
is used for all the moving parts of the locomotive engines. 

We have mentioned the usual proportion between the dia- 
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meters of the wheels and axles (with outside bearings) to be 
as 16 to 1, and though theoretically it would seem that different 
results would arise from altering this proportion, yet from the 
accurate experiments of Mr. Wood, with the ordinary coal- 
waggon in good repair, and with the proportion of the dia- 
meter of the wheel to that of the axle (with bearings inside 
the wheel) as only 12 to 1, he did not find the total amount 
of friction materially increased. In other words, he was not 
led to conclude that there was any greatly decided advantage 
apparent by placing the bearing part of the axle outside of 
the wheel (and of course inside of the frame of the vehicle) in 
preferénce to placing it inside the wheel (so that the wheels 
might run outside the frame) although the difference in the 
proportions of the diameter of the wheel to that of the axle is 
as above stated. This is singular and contrary to theory; 
but it would lead to the inference that little or nothing is 
gained by reducing the diameter of the axle beyond a certain 
point : and it is very important to keep this in. mind, as it will 
be found materially to affect the question of the guage of the 
railway, and the position of the wheels in respect of the frame 
of the carriage (whether within or without the frame) and 
consequently the size of the wheels, for though it would seem 
that not much is gained by reducing the diameter of the axle 
beyond a certain point, yet it is clear, advantages (if not pur- 
chased otherwise too dearly) may be obtained by increasing 
the diameter of the wheels. 

The length of the bearing part of the axle should be about 
the same as its diameter to produce a maximum effect ; (Wood, 
p- 405), this is another point which should be considered, 
as a very erroneous idea formerly prevailed in the minds of 
many scientific and practical men, and probably still remains 
as a popular mistake, viz: that the least friction was obtained 
with the least extent of bearing surface; whereas, a certain 
breadth of bearing is necessary at the axle, in length as 
well as in diameter, as we have stated above, and also for the 
face of the rails and for the tire of the wheels; and great 
errors were committed in the early stages of railway and 
tramroad practice, by persevering in constructing the axles, 
wheels, rails, &c. as narrow as possible, which soon severally 
wore down into grooves, thereby rapidly increasing the fric- 
tion they were constructed to obviate. 

Since we commenced this article, however, promulgation 
has been made of the report of Mr. Wood on the experiments 
instituted to enable him to form an opinion on the compara- 
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tive merits of the Great Western Railway and other lines. 
And in one of the a periodicals, (which half anti- 
cipated the publication of Mr. Wood’s report,) an entirely 
new feature is claimed, as entering into the resistances on 
railways; and the results of certain experiments are promi- 
nently put forward and reasoned upon, and most startling 
conclusions drawn. Until these experiments are repeated to 
a greater extent and with numerous variations and modifica- 
tions, the question of the real elements and proportion of 
friction and resistance is to a certain extent thrown back into 
doubt from which we supposed it had escaped. The experi- 
ments themselves are not yet published, neither are the for- 
mule upon which the calculations are made and the inferences 
drawn; but we must, nevertheless, express our dissent from 
the conclusions put forth in the periodical alluded to, and 
so far as regards the very small proportion of friction of attri- 
tion in respect to the load adopted by Mr. Wood. In the 
work of Mt. . Wood himself, in the experiments of M. de 
Pambour, and in those made by competent persons which are 
within our personal knowledge, the friction of a train of rail- 
way carriages in their every-day transit, is shewn to be not 
less than 8 or 9 lbs. to the ton, including the engine and 
tender, and we conceive that M. de Pambour, has satisfac- 
torily explained this. 

We must here protest against the flippant observations on 
such a man as M. de Pambour, conveyed in the few contemp- 
tuous lines with which the above periodical alludes to his most 
valuable and really practical work, and to which every engi- 
neer acknowledges himself greatly indebted. The writer 
says, ‘the results he (M. de Pambour) obtained, however, 
were not satisfactory, nor were his methods of enquiry such as 
would have afforded correct conclusions.” How accurately 
these expressions apply to, and describe the deductions and 
the reasonings of a well-known lecturer on transatlantic steam 
navigation, and experimenter on railway resistances, we leave 
to the scientific world, and to the author of the article on 
The Great Western Railway Enquiry in the said periodical, 
to settle between them. 

To throw this slur on a gentleman of science, as well as to 
assert, that the only grounds which engineers have hitherto 
had to guide them in determining the amount of friction, was 
the vulgar “rule of thumb,” (in which, by the bye, the afore- 
said lecturer and experimenter openly, not tacitly, acquiesced, 
along with all those interested in the subject), may be very 
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convenient, but it is no argument; and we venture to assert, 
that there is no fact in modern railway practice which is bet- 
ter determined, from the best considered, and most judiciously 
conducted experiments, extending over the last ten years, 
than that of the friction of attrition of the axles, and the 
rolling resistance of the wheels of railway carriages, which, at 
all velocities, from mere motion up to twelve miles an hour, 
gave a uniform result of from seven to ten pounds to the 
ton, in practice, according to the perfection and proportion of 
the moving parts, the description of carriage, and the nature 
of the lubricating material. 

It is hinted in the monthly periodical before mentioned, 
that the Great Western Railway experiments indicate a more 
than probability, that the friction decreases as the velocity ; 
while Mr. Wood, in his report, though he does not make this 
allusion, (on the contrary, o repeats that the friction is con- 
stant,) is induced to infer, that the actual resistance of the 
load is only one-half of what has hitherto been supposed ; 
although no one has more carefully investigated and demon- 
strated than himself what this friction really is. 

That the experiments as described, do show a resistance of 
great amount, is not to be denied; but that so large a pro- 
portion is due to the inertia of the atmosphere, we cannot con- 
cur in; nor aresuch conclusions deducible from what occurs 
in practice when a locomotive enyine is drawing carriages. 
A great many values due to other sources must be eliminated, 
before we can correctly determine the balance attributable 
alone to the resistance of the air; and thence calculate the 
power and expense of drawing trains at high speed. The 
amount of lateral friction is almost totally unknown to us; 
but we have reason to suspect it is something very considerable, 
since the oscillating motion of the carriage at high velocities, 
is very perceptible ; a greater amount of resistance also arises 
when the carriages are not united together by stiff fastenings, 
(as by Mr. Booth’s, and particularly by Mr. Bergin’s methods), 
but merely hooked together with chains; and both of these 
resistances are less than when the carriages are propelled, or 
when they run upon each other, if, (as in the experiments) 
dismissed at a high velocity down an inclined plane, thereby 
getting out of square, having greater lateral friction, &c. The 
sum of these resistances must have been considerable in the 
experiments, and are much more likely to have increased with 
the velocity, than the friction of attrition was to have de- 
creased, Some of these would not exist at all when the train 
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was drawn, and others would be diminished, by a diminution 
(which may and will be obtained) of the oscillatory motion. 
Neither have we any right to draw final conclusions from 
experiments made with the. broad end panels of the carriages 
sent first, to encounter the resistance of the air; the air isa 
fluid, and, as far as we know at present, the law of resistance 
to bodies moving therein, is the same as in other fluids, viz. 
as the square of the velocity of the moving body, or perhaps, 
in somewhat higher proportion at great speeds; and it is but 
reasonable to apply the same rationale in conducting and 
reasoning on the passage of different shaped bodies, through 
media, governed by the same laws. Who would dream of 
coming to correct results as to the power requisite to draw a 
vessel through water from experiments made by pushing her 
stern foremost ? the shape of the body in advance,* and 
which cuts the air in front of a train of railway carriages, 
must surely enter into the question, as necessarily, though 
perhaps not to the same extent, as the shape of the prow of a 
vessel through the water; on which subject, the recent ele- 
gant and important experiments and lectures of Professor 
Russell have thrown so much light. 

Again, the experiments of M. de Pambour show conclu- 
sively, that the friction of a locomotive engine and a train of 
carriages, including the air’s resistance, ut twelve miles an 
hour, was about eight pounds per ton; but that the friction of 
a single carriage was eleven or twelve pounds to the ton empty, 
and thirteen and a quarter pounds light. His experiments were 
made on the same inclined plane as those which were made 
for the Great Western Railway report. The difference is due 
to the resistance wf the atmosphere, which forms a very large 
proportion with a single carriage, but being distributed over 
a train of carriages scarcely appears. All Mr. Wood’s experi- 
ments were made with four carriages, weighing sixteen to 
eighteen tons, and the whole resistance due to fifty or sixty 
square feet, is a o to this light load, augmented too by 
the other sources of resistance before mentioned, which should 
have been deducted; the proportion of resistances, instead of 
being as stated, one part friction and three parts air, at a 
velocity of thirty-two and a half miles an hour, would, at the 





* A scientific friend has mentioned to us his opinion, that at high velocities, 
a wedge-shaped bow to the first carriage in a train, and to the locomotive, might 
be of service ; adding, “ but if so, then will come the consideration,how far the air 
will be able to close in between the carriages, &c. &e.?””—and Mr. Brunel points 
at something of the same kind, which he appears to have in view. 
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ordinary load of fifty tons, have been reduced to equal parts, 
viz. the friction of the load, and the resistance of the air, 
would have been equal; or, in other words, the amount of 
atmospheric resistance to such a train, at thirty-two and a half 
miles an hour, was equivalent to doubling the load; or, (with 
the friction taken at eight and a half pounds to the ton), to 
the surmounting of a rise of one in 264, or twenty feet to 
the mile., Great good will, however, arise from the enquiry ; 
and enough has been elicited to put future experimentalists 
on the night track, and we doubt not, that before another 
year has elapsed, we shall have conclusive experiments, founded 


on correct principles, and calculated to produce results to be 
relied upon, since the whole attention of the engineers and 
men of science in this and in other countries, will now be 
turned to the solution of this interesting problem.* 





* Mr. Wood has since written a letter to the Directors of the Great Western 
Railway, in reply to one paragraph in their report, and to an observation made by 
the chairman of that company, at the last meeting, that the inferences ‘‘ were 
too startling to be true; or, at any rate, to be received without farther in- 
vestigation.””. Mr. Wood, in his usual candid manner, says,—“ The experiments 
on atmospheric resistance were brought forward merely to shew, that at high rates 
of speed, the atmosphere had considerable influence on the resistance of railway 
trains; and I expected that [ had, in my report, (which it was my undoubted 
intention to do), clearly explained, that no standard of the amount of resistance 
could be drawn from the experiments adduced. That my opinions on these experi- 
ments may not be misunderstood, I beg you will allow me to quote that portion 
of the appendix which relates to this subject. After giving the formule alluded 
to in page 48 of my report, I state,—‘In these formula, the resistance of the 
atmosphere to railway trains, is assumed as being proportional to the square of 
the velocity ; this has not yet, however, been ascertained by experiment with 
sufficient accuracy to be adopted as a standard of resistance. The figure, out- 
line, and frontage, opposed by railway trains, consisting of a different number 
and description of carriages, are so various, and the circumstances affecting the 
resistances so complicated, that until experiments more varied than the pre- 
ceding are made, no fixed standard of resistance can be safely assumed. For 
these reasons, I have not at this time entered upon calculations founded on these 
formule to determine.,’ ‘ the relative amount of the friction, properly so called, 
and that part of the resistance which arises from the effect of the atmosphere. 
It is my intention to pursue the subject farther, with railway trains composed of 
a different number of carriages, and of all the varieties which are used in prac- 
tice ; and it does appear to me, that until experiments are made on all the varie- 
ties, no practically useful conclusions of the precise amount of atmospheric 
resistance can be drawn. These experiments are extremely valuable, as part of 
a series to accomplish this object: their great utility in the present enquiry, is 
unquestionable, as corroborating to a certain extent the results determined by 
the experiments with the engines, viz.—that at high rates of speed, the atmo- 
spheric resistance to railway trains is much greater than has been generally sup- 
posed.’””—Mr. Wood’s letter of 14th January, 1839; published in the Railway 
Times of the 19th. 

The appendix to Mr. Wood's report, and the formule, are still inaccessible to 
us; and we have not more than the opportunity left, of transcribing in a note, 
this extract, in justice to Mr. Wood; though it does no more than eonfirm’ what 
we had previously written. 
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We are not arguing this question with any reference to the 
merits of the system adopted on the Great Western Railway, 
or as advocates of Mr. Brunel. We differ exceedingly from 
that engineer, on many important points of detail and con- 
struction; and we think he has jeopardized the success of the 
very important principles in which we do agree with him, by 
pushing them to extremes, and by expensive and useless 
details; nor are we desirous of recording our opinion, that 
velocities of sixty miles an hour are to be maintained, for we 
never indulged in such an idea; but we should prevent the 

ublic from being led away with the impression, that the 
Fimits of railway travelling must be confined to what we are 
now enjoying. It is clear that from the present mechanical 
perfection of workmanship, we shall not gain any more in 
every day practice, by smoother surfaces, or diminished axle 
friction: but we can diminish Jatera/ friction, and increase 
the power, and better proportion the working parts of the 
engines, without materially adding to their weight; and there 
is internal conviction to us, on a considerate review of the 
statements of all parties, and from our own opportunities of 
observing, that the public ought to travel, and the corres- 
pondence of the country ought to be carried, not at the pre- 
sent comparatively “simmering” rate of eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour only, but at a speed of upwards of thirty miles 
an hour, including stoppages, upon the lines which deviate 
considerably from the level, and at forty miles an hour on 
railways approaching nearly to a horizontal line; and we are 
satisfied, that to this it must come before long, even should 
the perverseness of railway companies compel the government 
to take all the lines into its own hands by some ex post fucto 
law. 

The aggregate resistances to the transit of a train of railway 
carriages, from the various causes of rolling friction, attrition, 
and atmospheric inertia are overcome by the efforts of horses 
yoked as to ordinary vehicles, and by the powers of that uni- 
versal mechanical solvent, steam. The stationary engine is 
confined to the mineral districts: it is the locomotive engine, 
whose power, almost daily increased by the skill of our prac- 
tical engineers, is now most used, and is capable of effecting 
all that man ought reasonably to ask, or that nature is dis- 
posed to grant, of rapid intercourse ; all that commerce, how- 
ever extended, can require for the conveyance of goods. In 
considering the motive power for railroads, we shall refer only 
to the locomotive engine. 
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This machine effects its progressive motion by means of the 
adhesion of the wheels upon the rails: the amount of this 
adhesion is a variable quantity, being as the weight of the en- 
gine, but affected by the state of the weather, and the condi- 
tion of the road. Under ordinary circumstances it is generally 
assumed as one-fifteenth part of that portion of the engine 
which bears on those wheels which are acted upon from the 
cylinders, either directly by the cranks or through connecting 
rods. When the surfaces of the rails are either quite dry or com- 
pletely wet, the adhesion is a maximum: mud or rime inter- 
posing between the surfaces of the wheel and rail diminish 
the adhesion, as oil applied to rubbing surfaces diminishes 
friction: we have seen, in winter, sleet freeze upon the rails, 
until a layer of ice half an inch thick was formed, over which 
the wheels slipped without advancing at all—and the same 
effect takes place when the load is such that the engine cannot 
move it, the wheels slipping in proportion to the excess of load 
above the adhesive power. The load which the adhesion of 
one ton upon the driving or coupled wheels of a powerful 
locomotive will enable it to drag on a level, is on the average 
174 tons, and 20 tons under favourable circumstances ; but on 
planes, varying from a horizontal to that gradient, up which 
the engine can do no more than propel itself, the load which 
the engine can overcome, will be inversely as the sine of the 
angle of inclination, added to the friction of the load. Ona 
rise of 1 in 100, an engine with coupled wheels, and weighing 
14 tons, can drag full 70 tons at such a velocity as the boiler- 
power would supply steam to the cylinders, in quantity and 
pressure sufficient to move such a load, upon such a rise, which 
would probably be at about 10 miles an hour. The wear of 
the wheels of the engines is contingent on the extent to which 
this power of adhesion is taxed. On the Stanhope and Tyne, 
a colliery railway, where the engines take a maximum load, 
and where the liability to slip is increased, the wear and tear 
is stated by Mr. Wood, pp. 480-481, to be one-third greater 
than upon the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, with the pas- 
senger and goods trains, where the load is not so great. The 
distance which one set of wheels travel, until the tire requires 
turning, being, on the former railroad, 15,000 miles, and on 
the latter, upwards of 20,000 miles. 

The improvements in the locomotive engine have kept pace 
with the other parts of the railway system as applied to pur- 

ses of travelling. In 1825, while toiling on the colliery 
a in the north, this infant Hercules, emerging from the 
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trammels in which the first inventors had confined it, (while 
attempting to assist its adhesive powers, as yet to them un- 
known) was capable of dragging 40 tons on a level railway at 
the rate of six miles an hour, an effect which was scarcely 
more than that of a seven-horse power, beyond the force re- 
quired to move the engine itself. Its evaporating power was 
15 cubic feet of water per hour, at a cost of more than 18lbs. 
of fuel per cubic foot of water converted into steam. Four 
years subsequently, and sometime previous to the opening of 
the line between Manchester and Liverpool, we find an engine 
conveying the above load, at the increased velocity of 15 miles 
an hour, and this was mainly attributable to the introduction 
of the tubular boiler as suggested by Count Romford, but first 
practically applied to locorhotive engines by Mr. Booth, the 
acute-minded and ingenious manager of the Liverpool Rail- 
way, combined with the stream draught, the invention of Mr, 
Timothy Hackworth, thereby diminishing the consumption of 
fuel, and increasing the evaporating power of the boiler, by 
increasing the area of surface in contact with the water, and 
acted upon by flame and heatedair; the evaporating power 
being about 30 cubic feet an hour, and the consumpti:n of 
fuel less than 12]bs. per cubic foot of water, or about 24 Ibs. 
per ton per mile. Subsequently, the principal attention of 
manufacturers was directed to improvements in the working 
gear, and to the remedying of defects operating on the eco- 
nomy of the engines, and especially to increasing the evapo- 
rating power and diminishing the amount of consumption of 
fuel. Of this, we may here observe that the maximum effect 
to be obtained by a minimum consumption of fuel is, when the 
heat can be so far abstracted in its passage along the flues or 
tubes, by being rapidly transmitted through the communi- 
cative surfaces to the water, so that the temperature of the 
heated air before its discharge into the chimney shall be little 
greater than that of the water in the boiler. Five years after 
the celebrated experiments on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway at Rainhill, where the modern locomotive first ap- 
peared, M. de Pambour found some of the best engines had 
an evaporating power of 70 cubic feet of water per hour, 
drawing the same load of 40 tons at the rate of near 22 miles 
an hour, and with a consumption of fuel of only three-fourths 
of a pound per ton per mile:—and to bring up the improve- 
ments to the latest period, we find the best engine on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, with an evaporating power 
of 95 cubic feet of water per hour, drawing a load of 50 tons 
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at the rate of 32 miles an hour, with a consumption of three~ 
fifths of a pound of fuel per ton per mile; and the best engine 
on the Great Western Railway, according to the last reports 
of Mr. Wood and Mr. Brunel, with an evaporating power of 
165 cubic feet of water per hour, taking 40 tons at the rate of 
40 miles an hour, at a cost of nine-tenths of a pound of coke 
per ton per mile. Let us recapitulate these gigantic strides in 
the march of steam, before proceeding to touch on some other 
interesting details, for which we must claim the patience of 
our readers ;— 
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This wonderful augmentation of power has been obtained 
with a proportionate decrease in the consumption of fuel, until 
we find Mr. Wood stating, that it requires no more weight of 
coke to convert a cubic foot of water, from the boiler of a 
locomotive engine, into steam, than is required by the best 
constructed modern boilers of our stationary engines, and less 
than Mr. Watt’s standard of 8 lbs. of coal for each cubic foot 
of water. 

But at lower rates of travelling, with heavy loads, the eco- 
nomy of fuel is much greater, and the best engines on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway convey a gross load of 
150 tons at the rate of 20 miles an hour, at a cost of only one- 
fourth of a pound of coke per ton per mile. Large, however, 
as the reduction of the cost of fuel has been on the great 
travelling lines for goods and passengers at high velocities, the 
economical powers of the locomotive engine are most deve- 
loped in the mineral districts, where on the colliery lines, they 
carry at 8 miles an hour, at an expense under one penny per 
ton of coal per mile, including loading and unloading, use and 
wear of waggons, locomotive power, fuel, wages, repairs, 
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maintenance of railway and general management: while, to 
convey a passenger with his luggage, say 2 cwt. at the rate of 
from 20 to 24 miles an hour, costs two-thirds of a penny, and 
at the rate of 40 miles an hour, will probably require, to convey 
an average load of fifty passengers per train, full one penny, or 

erhaps three half-pence, per passenger per mile, — weight 
for weight ten or fifteen times the expense of carrying full loads 
of coal in one direction, the waggons going back empty, but 
conveyed at only one-fifth of the higher speed. 

It is, however, proper, to notice here, that, although the 
practical skill of our mechanics has thus raised the power of 
the locomotive, within 14 years, full. fifty-fold, with only one 
fourth of the former expenditure of fuel, the whole power thus 
generated is not available for transporting the load. To use 
the expression of the railway commissioners, “ one-third of 
the power of the engine is expended in preparation for mo- 
tion.” It would probably be too technical a subject to enter 
into a full explanation of this, but itmay not be amiss to state 
generally, that so much of the — is absorbed, by the fric- 
tion of the engine and the tender, by the increased pressure 
per ton on the gear of the engine in proportion to the load 
drawn, in overcoming the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
pistons, and by the resistance to the eduction of the steam 
through the blast-pipe, divided nearly as follows :— 


Rolling resistance to engine wheels . 2+ lbs 
Attrition of axles aia a Sl 
Friction of engine gear. «ww. 6 
Total . 15 lbs. per ton 
of the weight of the engine, 


with an additional increase of friction on the engine gear of 
1} lbs. per ton on the load drawn :—while the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the piston is 143 lbs. per square inch, and 
with an additional increase of 3} Ibs. per square inch for the 
blast-pipe resistance; in all 18 lbs. per square inch, which has, 
however, to be reduced in the inverse ratio of the double stroke 
of the piston to the circumference of the driving wheel: to 
all these must be added the friction of the tender, which gene- 
rally weighs, with its complement of water and fuel, 6 tons, 
We must refer to M. de Pambour, Mr. Wood, and to the 
Second Report of the Commissioners—Note D, pp. 104-106, 
for farther details, merely placing before our readers the 
striking result, that in a first-class engine a power of nearly 
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half atonis requisite to first put the mighty machine into 
motion, and this absorption of power takes place whether the 
whole effect of the engine be required or not; and hence, as 
the commissioners justly observe, “ is seen the advantage of 
large loads, that the engines may always have their full dut 
to perform.” But such a first-class engine, after putting itself 
into motion at the above cost of power, which “ is sufficient to 
draw more than 14 tons on a good road, by horse power, and 
190 tons at the rate of 24 miles an hour on a canal,” has still 
left a power of upwards of one ton, to be applied in draught 
or speed to the most appropriate uses—the load (speaking in 
general terms) being limited by the adhesive power or weight 
of the engine, and the speed, by the evaporating power of the 
boiler, the cylinder being the medium through which the 
steam in quantity and pressure is conveyed to act on the 
wheels. It will readily be understood from this description, 
that the greater the traffic, the less the expense per ton or per 
passenger ; since, taking into account the absorbed power to 
put the engine into motion, a load of 100 tons can be carried 
by considerably less than double the power requisite to carry 
10 tons, and the quantity of power expended per ton per mile. 
is six times as great in moving 10 tons, as in moving 100 
tons. 

Having ascertained the power of the locomotive engine, 
which we have hitherto considered as dragging loads at dif- 
ferent velocities upon a horizontal railway, it may be proper 
to say something upon the effect of inclined planes, to which 
all lines of railway are subjected. 

In ascending snes deviating from the horizon, we must add 
the gravitation of the load to that of the sum of friction and 
other resistances: but when we come to calculate the power 
required to effect this, although there is no dispute about the 
mechanical amount requisite, we have opened a wide door for 
discussion as to the relative disadvantages of planes of different 
inclinations, and it would lead us too far astray from the main 
feature of this article were we to step into the vast arena: 
Mr. Wood considers the ratio of the evaporating power of the 
engine at different velocities to enter materially into this 
question, and with his usual caution and calmness, thinks we 
have not yet sufficient data before us. ‘The commissioners in 
treating on the effect of gradients, note E, pp. 107—110, con- 





* For a curious illustration of this, see Mr. Wood’s letter of January, 1839, to 
the directors of the Great Western Railway, published in No. 55, Vol. IT. of the 
“Railway Times,” being to explain a misunderstanding on this subject. 
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sider the subject abstractedly, and give most interesting tables 
showing the lengths of horizontal lines equivalent to the re- 
spective increase or decrease of distance which is due to the 
ascent or descent of any given plane or gradient; but we think 
one palpable mistake has been committed, owing to their 
having followed the conclusions laid down by Mr. Barlow, in 
the appendix to the second edition of his work on the strength 
of timber, &c. On this point we do but agree with Mr. 
Wood, and will extract from his valuable work his own 


remarks :— 


“ Until, therefore, we have ascertained, from numerous and con- 
clusive experiments, the precise evaporating power of these engines 
at all the different rates of speed, and under all circumstances bear- 
ing on the question, we cannot determine the relative merits of the 
different lines of railway, where the two termini are the same, but 
where the gradients in the intermediate space, differ from each 
other.” “And when we consider the immense sums expended ‘in 
effecting uniform gradients on all the principal lines of railway, the 
importance of ascertaining from correct and unquestionable experi- 
ments the actual loss sustained by a departure from uniform lines, 
must be admitted; and therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
such experiments should be sufficiently numerous and _ strictly 
accurate, so as to determine the question satisfactorily.” 

“ With such information, therefore, as we at present possess, it 
would be a waste of time to go farther into the question, except to 
shew that undulating lines of railway, are, to a certain extent, inferior 
to uniform lines, for the use of locomotive engines.” 

“ Until therefore the precise rate of evaporation is known, we 
cannot test competing lines of railway by the effect of the moving 
power upon them, except that as the steepest gradient will require a 
more rapid rate of speed, in descending, to make up for the loss of 
time in ascending, and as the diminution of effect will be in some 
ratio as the increased rate of speed, any line of road, with gradients 
of greater inclination, will be an inferior line to a line with gradients 
of a lesser rate of inclination.” 

“ We have not, in these remarks, noticed the effect of the accele- 
rating power of gravity on the descending planes, which, though not 
acting with great effect at the rapid rates of speed at which the 
trains move, must not be overlooked. Professor Barlow, in an 
appendix to the second edition of his work, on the strength of 
timber, &c., has entered at considerable length into the question of 
the effect of different gradients on tocomotive engines, which is well 
worth the attention of those interested in the subject. The conclu- 
sion he comes to, with respect to the comparative merits of different 
gradients, we think, requires revision. He takes the diminution of 
effect upon the ascending gradients, and then takes the effect of the 
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descending gradients, the same as upon a level,’* “ and gives the 
mean of these as the effect upon different planes. Now whatever 
may be the precise amount of assistance given to the motive power 
by the gravitation of descending planes, it is quite clear they are 
more favorable than horizontal planes, and therefore the deductions 
of Professor Barlow, on this question, cannot be strictly correct in 
practice.” 

In the preceding remarks, we only wish to notice what we 
consider an error in the principle of calculating the tables 
given by the railway commissioners in their notes, but the 
amount is small or rather nothing, in its effects, in calculating 
the difference of cost of working the two sets of gradients of 
those lines laid out under the direction of the commissioners. 

It may not be uninteresting to conclude this preliminary 
discussion by abstracting the cost of effecting the extraordinary 
results of steam power, as given by Mr. Wood, the railway 
commissioners, and other authorities. It would appear, then, 
that the cost of conveying a passenger on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway at the rate of about 24 miles an hour 
when in motion, and of about 224 miles an hour, including 
stoppages is about three-fifths of a penny per passenger, per 
mile, and the expense of conveying a ton of merchandize about 
24d. per ton, per mile, the former sum exclusive of a govern- 
ment duty equivalent to about one-fourteenth of a penny per 
mile per passenger; and the latter exclusive of cartage and 
expenses before and after the goods pass the termini. Of the 
above total expenses, something more than 3d. per passenger 
= mile, is the cost of locomotive power (of which we believe 

ull one-third, perhaps one-half, was for fuel, say one-tenth of 
a penny per passenger per mile) at an average of 60 passengers 
per trip of the whole distance between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, which is 31 miles, but,on account of the inclined 
planes, the equivalent horizontal distance is computed to be 
341 miles. The cost of locomotive power for the goods, was 
rather above 4d. per ton per mile, of which fuel was the 
fourth part, or $d. per ton per mile. On the Dublin and 
Kingstown railway, the cost of conveying a passenger is 2-3rds 
of a penny per passenger per mile, of which the locomotive 





* Itis the same in the tables given by the commissioners, and Mr. Wood refers 
toa table of his own, in which the velocity of 19°16 miles an hour, or time of 
3°1315 minutes in passing over one mile of level railway, is increased to 32°19 
miles an hour, and the time of passing one mile diminished to 18682 minutes on 
descending a plane of 1 in 300, or about 17 feet per mile: these velocities and 
times, the commissioners making constant quantities, which cannot be the case. 


VOL, VI.—NO. XI. : Q 
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power is under 3-10ths of a penny (including 2-5ths of that 
amount, or 1-9th of a penny per passenger per mile for fuel) at 
an average of 40 passengers per trip of 6 miles, the price of 
coke being the same as on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, but the quality being much inferior. On the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line, the proportion of useful load 
———— and their luggage) to the gross load (including 
the carriages) was as nearly as possible 1 to 4, and without 
the luggage as 1 to 44; whereas, on the Dublin and Kings- 
town Railway the proportion (on an average of the whole year, 
from causes cnlsiaed to the commissioners by Mr. Bergin) 
was only as 1 to 14, little or no luggage being carried by the 

assengers. It has been stated that the directors of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, had contracted for their 
locomotive power (only) at the rate of 3d. per mile, per 
a and 4d. per ton of goods, i mile; but we have not 

een able to get this authenticated. The railway commis- 
sioners give the price of coke on the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, at 46s. 8d. per ton. That on the Liverpool 
and Manchester, and Dublin and Kingstown, being 23s. 6d., 
while on the Carlisle and Newcastle Railway it only costs from 
8s. to 9s. 6d. perton. In these proportions, the cost of fuel 
alone, on the London and Birmingham Railway, would 
amount to 1-5th of a penny per mile per passenger, while on 
the Carlisle line it would only be 1-25th of a penny. 

Of the public colliery lines, the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway has been longest at work, and the cost of haulage of 
coal all in one direction, the waggons returning empty, is from 
8-8ths to 2-5ths of a penny per ton per mile. On the Clarence 
Railway, the cost is 3-8ths of a penny. On the Killingworth 
Colliery, (private) railway, the expense of locomotive power 
by their best engines, is only 4d. per ton per mile. The price 
of fuel is not mentioned, but it must be very small indeed, and 
as such we assume it. 

The cost of carriages for the accommodation of passengers 
and conducting the coaching, is about 1-6th of a penny per 
passenger per mile on the Yinerpost and Manchester Rail- 
way, and about 1-7th of a penny on the Dublin and Kings- 
town. The cost of waggons for goods on the Manchester 
Railway is about jd. per ton per mile, while the management 
of the traffic alone costs 1d. On the Colliery lines the expense 
of waggons for business conducted on a large scale is 1-5th 
of a penny per ton of coal per mile. ‘The maintenance of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway is 3-10ths of a penny per 
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ton of goods per mile, and rather above 1-12th of a penny 
per passenger per mile. We shall now give a 


Recapitulation of Railway Expenses. 


MERCHANDIZE PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC, TRAFFIC, 
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0.170 | 0.173 


Power 
Fuel ../ 0.025 0.125 0.100 0.115 








Total....++| 0.380 0.550 0.270 0.288 


Waggons.......eee0+| O90 | 0.227 || eccoes | coves 
Conducting Traffic....| 0.075 | 1,080 || «oseee | eeveee 
Coaches ...sccccecee| eocece | eeceee | 0.054 | 0.031 
Conducting Coaching..| ..++-+ | s+eeee || 0104 | 0.113 
Maintaining Railway..! 0.208 | 0.307 0.085 | 0.050 
General Expenses ....| 0.100 | 0.354 0.091 | 0.174 























TOTAL cosT..| 0.953 2,518 0.604: 0.656 


Per ton per mile. Per passenger per mile. 
In decimals of a penny. 











In what we have written respecting the power of the loco- 
motive engine, the cost, &c., we have —. availed our- 
selves of the interesting pages of Mr. Wood's works and 
reports, and we are glad to take this opportunity of expressing 
our humble appreciation of the value of that gentleman’s 
writings to the practical man, as well as of the general concise- 
ness and correctness of his formule: nor ought we to omit to 
notice the extreme fairness and candour with which he argues 
even when most opposed to opinions and inferences, and the 
honourable, upright, and gentlemanly feelings which pervade 
all he states; which, added to his judgment and impartia- 
lity, ought to carry the greatest weight when he draws con- 
clusions from undisputed facts. 

There are still several points of railway practice to which 
we could have wished to allude; especially to the different 
guages, to the various systems of upper works, to the — of 

Q 
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curves, and to some of the details of construction; but we 
have extended our introductory remarks too far already, and 
we will only mention that it is highly desirable to obtain 
varied and correct experiments, in addition to those on atmo- 
spheric resistance, on the absolute amount of retardation 
arising to the wheels of railway carriages in passing round 
curves of different radii; and to get other certain values of 
the. amount of the resistances of those curves, as compared with 
planes of various inclinations, so as to be able to assign the 
relative equivalent disadvantages of given curves and given 
acclivities. 

We will now approach the second report of the commis- 
sioners, to consider their recommendations, and endeavour to 
analyze those portions which have not already been treated of 
in our former article, or by our cotemporaries. Political, 
statistical, and even poetical disquisitions have been raised on 
this document; and we confess that we have occasionally had 
misgivings, least our returning so soon to it might create a 
feeling of weariness in those who may not be as sensible as we 
are, of the vital importance which a thorough appreciation of 
the contents of the volume before us by the legislature, and 
by the influential and reflecting portion of the British public, 
is, toour unhappy country. We shall, therefore, endeavour to 
avoid the course of discussion already adopted, and to consider 
the report in different, and, we trust, in equally interesting 
points of view. 

The enquiries of the commissioners as to the relative im- 
portance of the various sea-port towns of Ireland, produced 
the following results :— 





: | Annual in-| Annual Amount 
Population land traffic | exports& | Amount | of annual 
TOWNS. (estimated. ) to and from | imports | ofaunual excise 
the towns, by sea. postage. duty. 
( estimated.) 


Tons. Tons. £ £ 
966,000 | 590,000 | 74,327 | 327,370 
400,000 | 280,000 | 13,235 | 203,310 
364,000 | 315,000 | 11,785 | 136,107 
264,000 |121,000 | 7,203 | 69,994 
236,000 | 248,000 5,535 | 47,408 
213,000 73,000 2,767 | 48,247 
113,000 | 94,000 3,921 | 66,063 
108,000 90,000 2,244 | 52,476 
105,000 90,000 2,738 | 21,375 
102,000 37,000 2,659 | 23,618 

87,000 70,000 2,134 | 47,417 

83,000 | 66,000 1,895 | 59,110 

72,000 58,000 1,398 | 82,691 

58,000 10,700 1,512 7,737 








Dublin .....0.0.- 
Cork woccccccccce 
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Waterford ...... 
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The several important inland towns are not included in this 
list, as the object to be obtained was the comparative eligibi- 
lity of the termini of main lines of railway, which, from the 
particular condition and character of Ireland, must be on the 
coast, and whither the exports and imports must be sent, or be 
carried from, and in the transit of the railway from the capital 
to these outports, and between the principal sea-board towns, all 
the chief places of the interior would be embraced. We may 
here observe, that the inland traffic to and from the towns is 
estimated only, but on data and principles which there can be 
no doubt are correct; and great praise is due to Lieutenant 
Harness, R. E. for the perseverance and talent which he has 
shewn, in condensing and putting clearly forward the result 
of the great mass of information, collected, through the channels 
tooned by the a of the railway comniissioners, for 
the purpose; as well as in the compilation of the population, 


traffic, and travelling maps, which accompany the report. 

As it will be necessary to refer distinctly to the reasons 
which induced the commissioners finally to recommend the 
lines laid out, in what manner they should be constructed, 
and the returns to be expected from them, we will very — 


extract in their own words the leading paragraphs whic 
explain their views and intentions in this respect. ‘They say,— 


“We conceive that the statistical information which we have 
collected, and the estimates which we have given, confirm the opi- 
nion adverted to in our first report,—that the important public 
objects anticipated from the establishment of railways in Ireland, 
are not to be accomplished by separate and isolated lines, but, by a 
well combined and judicious system, in which the joint traffic of 
many places and districts should pass to a certain extent over one 
common line. 

“If our conclusions are just, the lines that have been selected are 
those which would, in the aggregate, give the greatest return on 
capital. But whether such return, though greater than could be 
expected on any other lines in Ireland, would afford an adequate 
remuneration to the capitalists who may embark in these under- 
takings, becomes the next subject for our consideration. 

.“To ascertain this extremely important point, we enter in some 
detail into the economy of railroads, and apply the results thus 
obtained to the data furnished by special enumeration, and by esti- 
mates framed on certain hypotheses, with regard to the population, 
produce, and consumption of the districts traversed by the proposed 
lines.” Introduction to Second Report of the Commissioners, p. 3. 


Referring to the population, trade, and commercial activity 


of the principal sea-port towns, which we have just given in a 
condensed form, the commissioners observe, — 
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“ The preponderance of the first four towns, (Dublin, Cork, Bel- 
fast, and Limerick), is very great, and clearly establishes their 
claims, grounded on the amount of their traffic, to be leading points 
in any system of railway communications in Ireland.” — Second 
Report, Part I. p. 15. 

“With regard to a system of railways for Ireland, any such 
attempt must depend so much on the support it would receive from 
British commerce and enterprise, that we should take a most im- 
perfect view of the question, unless we considered it in combination 
with the increased facility of intercourse it would afford with Great 
Britain generally, and with London in particular. It happens very 
fortunately that Dublin, which would naturally become the centre of 
railway communication in Ireland, is that port which can be reached 
in least time from London, and which is on all accounts the most 
important to reach quickly.”"—Second Report, Part III. p. 72. 

“ Collecting: the various facts and circumstances, we perceive that 
they clearly exhibit the relative condition and superiority of certain 
districts as compared with others. If, therefore, our object in pro- 
posing a system of railways for Ireland be to conduct the main lines 
through the counties where the trade is most active and extensive, 
the evidence points out that our first efforts should be directed to 
connect Dublin with the counties of Armagh, Down, Antrim, &e. 
in the north, and with Cork, Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, &c. 
in the south.”—Second Report, Part I. p. 19. 

“ To the north of the Royal Canal, and towards Belfast, no great 
lines of communication, except by common roads, exist. On refer- 
ring to the maps, it will be seen, that a considerable stream of traffic, 
supplied from Virginia, Kells, and Enniskillen, passes from, [query 
through] Navan towards Dublin, while the country approaching 
Belfast is traversed in every direction by small streams of traffic, 
strongly indicating the industry, activity, and trading spirit of that 
important district.” 

“When we look at that extensive and important portion of the 
country bounded on the east by the Barrow, on the west by the 
Shannon, and stretching south from the Grand Canal to the sea; 
and, when we consider that within its limits are contained more than 
‘one-third of the whole population of Ireland, the great towns of 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, the less important, but thriving 
towns of Kilkenny, Clonmel, Cahir, and Thurles ; that it possesses 
generally a soil of great fertility ; but, with all these advantages, has 
no other communications but common roads, we are naturally led to - 
the conclusion that the main trunk line to the south-west, should be 
carried through the centre of this district.”—-Second Report, Part. I. 

» 15. 
‘ “The counties to the westward are provided with direct water 
communication with Dublin, by means of the grand and royal 
canals,” (“ more than sufficient forthe wants of the country in that 
direction,” page 15,) “and seem less to require, and less able to sup- 
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port the expense of railway communication.”—Second Report, Part 
I. p. 19. 

«We conceive that the population of the western district, are not 
in a condition to avail themselves to the same extent” (as those of the 
northern and southern districts,) “of the advantages to be derived 
from works of this description, but that greater good would be 
effected among them, by opening and promoting the construction 
of common roads, of which in some districts they are at. present 
greatly in want.”—Second Report, Part I. p. 6. 

“ On the various grounds stated in the preceding pages, and 
which we shall here recapitulate ; the amount of population which 
would be benefitted; the condition of that population, and their 
* power to profit by the advantages of railway communication; the 
industry, and comparative amount of traffic and number of passen- 
gers; the great towns which would be connected by the least ex- 
tent of railway; the singular fertility of many of the southern 
districts, their capabilities of great and extensive improvement; the 
facilities which they afford for the construction of railways ; the 
importance of connecting Dublin with Cork, the commercial capital 
of the south with Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny, and with 
Belfast on the north; and farther, on the ground of not interfering 
with, or injuring any existing canal or river navigation, we have 
come to the conclusion that the two great lines which would open 
the country in the most advantageous manner, confer the most ex- 
tensive accommodation, at the smallest outlay, and afford the 
greatest return on capital, would be the following.” —Second Report, 
Part I. p. 36.” 

And the Commissioners then proceed to describe the ge- 
neral direction, and afterwards give a detailed account of the 
great system of main-trunk lines, proceeding from Dublin to 
the north, and to the south-west, through the district previ- 
ously pointed out, and founded on the reports of Mr. Macneill 
and Mr. Vignoles, the engineers who located them. 

The following extracts give the views of the commissioners 
as to the proper parties to undertake the execution of the 
lines so defined :— 

“ There can be no doubt that parties might be found ready to 
undertake certain portions of these lines, which would hold out 
special prospects of advantage, such for example as the first twent 
or thirty miles leading out of Dublin, over which all the traffic wit 
other places, near as well as remote, must necessarily pass. But 
since, according to our calculations, the return of profit in the whole 
system could not be expected for some time to exceed three anda 
half or four per cent, it is manifest that if the best and most produc- 
tive portions are taken possession of unconditionally, there can be no 
reasonable hope that the remainder will ever be carried into effect. 
This would so completely frustrate the most important of the objects 
contemplated in issuing this commission, by opposing a bar to the 
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future improvements of the country, that we trust it will not in any 
case be permitted. It would be even more advisable that no partial 
line should be sanctioned, until the country should possess within 
itself the means of undertaking the whole system to its full extent, 
than, at once and for ever, to paralyze all future exertions for its 
accomplishment, by abandoning, to parties having particular and 
distinct interests, the monopoly of some of its most productive de- 
tached portions.”—Second Report, Part III, p. 93. 


For the commissioners 

“ deem it highly inexpedient that the main trunk line into Dublin, 
should be placed under the control of any company whose pecu- 
niary interests might clash with those of the public, or with those 
of any other companies who might make branches connected with it. 
All contributors to the traffic on the main trunk line, should derive 
an advantage from it, which might be regulated by a scale of com- 
parative distances.’—Second Report, Part I.p. 40. 


And speaking of lines proposed which interfere with the 
system of the commissioners :— 

“ As Ireland does not afford sufficient internal traffic to support 
distinct lines between the several important places, a combined 
system is necessary, in order to obtain the greatest amount of ac- 
commodation, at the least expense of construction and maintenance. 

“Such a system necessarily implies an increased distance to be 
travelled, as compared with the shortest line, and this principle 
should be limited only, by such an increase of distance, as might be 
deemed more than equal to the advantage to be gained in point of 
economy, and we consider the limit very far from exceeded by the 
combined system we propose.—Second Report, Part I. p. 41. 


And the commissioners therefore 
“earnestly recommend that every effort be made, to combine into 
one interest, and under one management and control, the whole of 
the southern system of intercommunication between Dublin and 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny; and that the northern 
line, by Navan to Armagh, at least, be treated according to the 
same principle, and considered as one concern. 

Adding, in a note, that they 
“should have wished the general arrangement to have included in 
the line, the distance between Armagh and Belfast; but as that is 
already occupied by a company in full operation with the works, it 
is to be hoped that a readiness to unite in the same system for fares, 
&c. as shall be adopted for the rest, may render the ruinous expe- 
dient of a distinct line into Belfast unnecessary.”—Jb.Pt.II1.p.94. 


And alluding to the projected railway from Dublin to Kil- 
kenny, (the promoters of which obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment two years since, though we cannot learn that they have 
taken as yet any steps to carry into execution the powers they 
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were so eager to obtain,) after recommending that so much 

of that line should be abandoned by the incorporated company, 

as materially interferes with the line to the south-west district, 

laid out by the commissioners, and that, if the company still 

pra in acting independently, they should branch off at 
ildare, —the commissioners add, 


“The Kilkenny Company may determine to persevere and 
complete it for the whole distance from Dublin to Kilkenny; should 
they do so, we are of opinion, that the main Southern line from 
Dublin, recommended by us, possesses so many important local ad- 
vantages over the Kilkenny line, that we should strongly recom- 
mend its adoption, notwithstanding the loss which must ensue from 
their running parallel to each other for the first 18 miles from Dub- 
lin ; a loss which would be very injurious to the Main Southern, and 
absolutely ruinous to the Kilkenny line. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that any proposal to prolong the latter, in order to substitute 
it for a main trunk line to the south west, is inconsistent with the 
general interests of the country, and directly opposed to those of 
several extensive and most important districts."— Second Report, 
Part I. p. 40. 


These are strong opinions ; but coming from the men who 
compose the commission, and whose talents, integrity, judg- 
ment, and qualifications, entitle them to give such opinions, 
they must be conclusive with the government, who embodied 
the commission, “ to guide the legislature in the consideration 
of the projects that may be brought before it.” Against such 
deliberately recorded recommendations, what individual, or 
what body of men, not possessing still superior capacities, 
means of information, independence, and professional acquire- 
ments, are likely to be listened to, by the unprejudiced public, 
who are to be benefitted; by the legislature, who are to be 
guided in framing ; or by the government, who are to propound 
the measures for carrying out their suggestions. Certainly it 
will not be the little knot of provincial deputies, who have con- 
stituted themselves into a “ General railway committee for all 
Ireland,” to enquire what lines are best for the country ; whose 
sickly attempts at collecting information and swaying public 
opinion have been laughed to scorn by all practical men; 
whose meetings, to judge from their heterogeneous composition, 
were more likely to have been occupied in petty squabbles as to 
the relative order of constructing lines to their own particular 
remote towns; who doubtless soon drove from their councils 
the few persons, who might have been attracted by their em- 
pirical professions to join them, with a sincere wish to benefit 
the country; and the utmost effect of whose selfish proceedings 
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was probably to embarrass the routine business of the public 
officers, whose duty and whose urbanity would lead them to 
pay decent attention to all who came before them. Not the 
disappointed lawyer, whose prospect of lucrative emoluments 
might have been blighted; nor the unsuccessful engineer, 
whose talents had not been appreciated or called into requisi- 
tion, or whose vanity and self-importance had been unad- 
ministered to; not the greedy speculator or scheming share- 
jobber, whose gains in the railroad lottery had been cut short, 
and whose prizes had been turned to blanks: not the low- 
minded newspaper hack, who could not imagine or believe in 
the possibility of pureness of motive in others, even when they 
were giving abstract mathematical deductions, or professional 
conclusions ; and whose ideas, ever wandering to some dirty 
job, presupposed all public men had no other end in view, than, 
by similar chicanery to his own, to provide for themselves and 
their acquaintances. By none of these can either the motives 
or the great leading principles laid down by the commissioners 
be impugned, and many of them are not capable of appreciat- 
ing or even understanding them. The commissioners may be 
mistaken in some few details, and they may not have carried 
out their own principles to the fullest extent, or to all the 
lines or in all the directions they might have done, but their 
great dominant arguments, their general views, their leading 
recommendations, are unimpeachable. 

Let us proceed with our extracts. Thus write the com- 
missioners :— 

“Ifa body of capitalists be found ready to undertake either of 
the great lines, as a whole, we presume that the general feeling of 
the legislature and of the country, will be to leave the execution of it, 
as little fettered as possible by restriction, to the management of 
private enterprise.” 

And the commissioners go on to recommend in that case the 
granting of every facility within the power of parliament ;— 
continuing :— 

“ But the investigations we have made, lead us to doubt whether 
any company will be induced to undertake either of these great 
imes, even with the facilities and advantages which might, on general 
principles, be afforded them. In such case we trust that, to avoid 
the evil of partial execution, and to accomplish so important a na- 
tional object as that contemplated in the completion of the entire 
system, we may look forward to a certain degree of assistance from 
the state, as great, at least, as has been given for the encouragement 
of other public works in Ireland ; and on those grounds of policy 
which we believe have not been disputed, and on which it is there- 
fore unnecessary for us to enlarge.”—Second Report, Part IIT, p. 94. 
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And the commissioners proceed to suggest the principle of 
several modes of granting the assistance, which they venture to 
express their “oe may be afforded ; although they state their 
sense of the difficulty of the subject, and their apprehensions 
of exceeding the bounds of their instructions, if . were to 
enter minutely into the precise form and amount of the aid. 

We are convinced that the alternatives are, Railroads exe- 
cuted by the government, or no railroads for Ireland; (a 
position entirely distinct from that of whether, on public 
grounds, it is adviseable for governments to undertake such 
works) ; and we shall only extract that recommendation, the 
principle of which, in our opinion, is likely to be acted upon: — 

“ We would venture to suggest that the government should un- 
dertake either or both of the proposed combined lines, on the appli- 
cation of the counties interested, the outlay to be repaid by small 
instalments at the lowest admissible rate of interest, and under the 
provision, that in the event of the returns not paying the stipulated 
amount of interest, the counties shall supply the deficit by present- 
ments. 

“In offering this proposition, we may be allowed to state, that 
relying on the result of our estimates, our impression is, that the 
local districts, under such an arrangement, would, to insure a certain 
great benefit,* incur but a very inconsiderable risk, freeing them- 
selves at the same time from many inconvenient arrangements. 

“ This proposition is somewhat on the principle adopted for the 
improvement of the Shannon navigation. It is, of course, suscep- 
tible of various forms and modifications, but we purposely avoid en- 
tering into details, which, however, we see no difficulty in filling up to 
suit all the circumstances of the case."—Second Report, Part III. p.95. 

Such are the conclusions as to the proper lines, and such the 
recommendations of the ‘* Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider and recommend a general system of railways for Ireland;” 
and, as has been most pertinently observed by a quarterly 
contemporary, whose political sentiments and our own are 
‘‘ far as the poles asunder,” the principal question to be asked 
by prudent men is— Does the report emanate from persons 
possessing, in the opinion of Europe, op. yp qualifications ? 
and before proceeding to investigate this question, our able, 
witty, and candid antagonist, “ with such important interests 
at stake, as a duty which he owes to science, calls upon his 
readers to unite with him in casting aside party feeling and 
political animosity, while he endeavours, very briefly, to review 
the subject before him.” And after stating who the commis- 





* The returns, after paying interest and sinking fund, being available for the 
reduction of county and other rates. 
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sioners and their staff were, and going into an examination of 
their evidence and reasons, sonshalil with a hearty approval of 
the two great lines, on grounds which all honest unbiassed men 
will join him in. 

In the last extract we find the commissioners advancing on 
to the debatable ground, of the undertaking of public works 
by the government, but this question is clearly resolvable into 
several distinct and independent heads :—l1st. Should govern- 
ment interfere with any enterprise, which might be entered 
into by associated bodies of individuals? 2nd. Are railways 
such public works (being, in fact, the highways of the empire) 
as should not be left to individuals or to private bodies of 
capitalists to execute, or at least solely to control? 3rd. Are 
the circumstances of Ireland such as would justify the govern- 
ment undertaking in that country, what might be impolitic or 
injudicious in England? 4th. How can public aid and con- 
trol be best combined with private enterprise, or with what 
other than undivided government monies and management 
can railways be instituted? We will consider these points 
after we have gone a little farther into the analysis of the re- 
port of the commissioners. 

Although from our local knowledge of Ireland we did at 
one time expect a greater amount of traffic, both in goods and 
passengers, to have been existing, particularly on lines now 
stated to be comparatively unprofitable, yet it is impossible to 
gainsay the traffic calculations of the commissioners, as to pas- 
sengers at least, which form the main-stay of railway revenue, 
and in general, as to merchandize and agricultural articles. 
And looking calmly, as it was the duty of the commissioners 
to do, at the possible increase of business by the developement 
of the resources of the country, as well as to the probability of 
the returns being at first diminished by expenditure necessary — 
to induce the traffic to be brought to the railways, we cannot 
make any serious objection that they have not coloured, up to 
the hue given by our imaginations, the prospects of aggregate 
returns. Neither ought we to demur because the commissioners 
have taken the estimate of the annual expenses of working and 
maintaining the railways at the maximum rate they have 
done, although we conscientiously believe such might have 
been very fairly put at a less amount, as we could readily de- 
monstrate had we space and leisure. It was, however, the 
safest course to look the amount of disbursements fully in the 
face, and not to swell up the gross receipts; since, on the other 
hand, the estimate of the cost of constructing the several lines 
laid out, may, from unforeseen and uncontrolable circumstances, 
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be augmented beyond what the engineers have given; although 
in our humble judgment the aggregate amount per mile stated 
by them, will be sufficient; and they have, by recording the 
details, and by publishing the sections, put it into the power of 
any competent person to check their calculations. On the 
whole we see no reason for disputing the returns of profit given 
by the commissioners on the lines neeeniek by them ; 
which are as follows :— 


SOUTH AND SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICTS. 


Average nett profit on 
the capital, per cent. 


1. Marn-trunk Line—from Dustin, by Naas, Kildare, 
Monasterevan, Maryborough, Rathdowney, Thurles, 
Holycross, Cashel, Cahir, Mitchelstown, Kildorery, and 
Mallow, to Cork, at a mean cost of £11,000 per mile, 
will produce an average nett profitof . . ... . 

. KitKenny Brancu—from the main line, in the vici- 
nity of MAaryBorouGH, by Ballyroan, Abbeyleix, and 
Ballyragget toK1LKENNY, at a meancost of £8,000 pr. mile 

. Limerick BraAncu—from the main line, at Holycross, 
by Dundrum, Donaghill, (near Tipperary) and Lynfield, 
to Limerick, at a mean cost of £8,000 per mile 


Average about . 
. Warterrorp AND LimertcK Brancu—from Donag- 
hill (near Tipperary) by Golden, Marhill, Woodrutfe, 
Clonmel, and Carrick-on-Suir, to WATERFORD, at a mean 
cost of £8,000 per mile (the Limerick Branch being 
supposed already formed as part of the preceding system) 


Average of the Southern Districts . 


NORTHERN DISTRICT. 
5. From Dusty, by Navan, Carrickmacross, Castleblaney, 
Armagh, Portadown, Lurgan, and Lisburn, to BeLFast, 
at a mean cost of £11,000 permile. . . . . . © 475 


Hence, upon a probable expenditure of four millions, the 
estimated average returns is four per cent only;—and to 
obtain even this return, the commissioners say it is essential, 
for producing the greatest national advantages, that the gain 
on the more profitable parts should be available to bear the 
loss of others of deficient revenue, (Part II. p. 61). 

And the probable greater income from, and less expense 
in construction of, the line between Armagh and Belfast, is 
thrown in to make up the deficit of profit from the remaining 
9 of the great north trunk, which must otherwise ensue 

rom its smaller revenue, both in goods and passengers, as the 


commissioners state and explain, and from its greater cost per 
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mile, even on the reduced gradients, as appears by Mr. 
M‘Niell’s estimates (Second Report, appendix A. No. 4, p. 53). 

And, in a parallel manner, the revenue of the Great 
Southern line is diminished, chiefly by the unprofitable 
branch from Holycross to Limerick, which, producing only 
2 per cent. nett income, could not be sustained as an inde- 
pendent line; neither could the branch from Maryborough to 
Kilkenny, as it shows no more than a clear income of 2 per 
cent.—proving that railways in Ireland, like the bundle of 
rods in the fable, must be bound together in one system, to 
bear up against the expenses of construction and maintenance, 
which would snap asunder all but one or two stout, short sticks. 

Now, supposing the Armagh and Belfast Company willing 
to fall into the views of the railway commissioners—of which 
we have some misgivings, unless the loans they are receiving 
from the Board of Public Works are conditioned to that 
effect—and we think they neither are, nor legally could be— 
and, supposing that the Kilkenny Company are content to 
branch off from the commissioners’ southern trunk line, at 
Kildare, or Rathangan, and make their railway by Athy, 
Carlow, Leighlin’s Bridge, and Gowran, to Kilkenny, which, 
we apprehend, they ought to be very thankful for the oppor- 
tunity of doing,—we think the districts through which the 
railways pass, might be as equally advantaged as if the whole 
system had been retained in the hands of the commissioners ; 
though, unless the Belfast Company are disposed to throw 
their capital into hotch-potch, as the lawyers express it, the 
aggregate interest will be diminished, as the gross returns, 
between Armagh and Belfast, show thirty or forty per cent. 
profit above the whole average of the northern lines; and 
seem to require a capital full twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
less, As respects the Kilkenny line, it is probably a matter 
of indifference, as the additional capital of £150,000 or 
£160,000, to carry it by Athy and Carlow, instead of by 
Ballyroan and Abbeyleix, will be met by returns, correspond- 
ing to those on the rest of the southern lines; but, neverthe- 
less, at the expense of the Barrow Navigation—a company, 
““whose management of their works, has been exteemdly 
creditable to the directors; who have carried it successfully 
through many and great difficulties, and are but just 
beginning to reap the fruits of their perseverance and 
on The interests of this company being justly 
entitled to the most favourable consideration, and to every 
protection consistent with those of the public at large.” 
(Second Report, Part I. p. 13.) 
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But, surely, the commissioners, while taking into view the 
circumstances of the whole of the districts, pervaded by and 
within the influence of the lines of railway, appear to have 
overlooked the fact, that, in their anxiety to do justice to one 
important town and county, and to palliate the inevitable 
disappointment to one body of shareholders, whose interests 
were directed to another town and another district, they have, 
unwittingly we admit, been doing a partial injustice to another 
set of proprietors, and have thrown back, from the advantages 
of railway communication, other towns, and another district, 
on the whole equally important with those which had more 
attracted the notice of the commissioners. To benefit the 
districts around Limerick and Kilkenny, the whole profits of 
the southern system are to be reduced 1} per cent.; and to 
pacify the Kilkenny Railway Company, the interests of the 
3arrow Navigation are to be given up, although previously 
mentioned as so worthy of attention: while, in respect of 
Mullingar, which may be properly considered as the key of 
the west, or north-west districts, it is entirely put aside, least 
it should interfere with the interests of the Royal Canal. 

Now, although the parties who projected the railway to 


Mullingar and the west, possibly exaggerated its importance, 
and put forward a statement in their prospectus ‘ quite falla- 


” 


cious,” still, while perhaps justly condemning the sanguine 
speculators, it was surly consistent with the principles laid 
down by the commissioners wholly to exclude the districts 
this company had explored. The main South Western Trunk 
Railway of the commissioners runs for nearly 50 miles closely 
parallel to the grand canal, and they —_ thus of the country 
through which it extends :—“ the canal charges average nearly 
24d. per ton per mile, whereas the railway charges will on an 
average be about 2d. per ton per mile; but as the facilities 
will be greater by the latter, the charge less, and the county 
itself more fertile, we do not hesitate to assume this income, 
which is equivalent to 87} tons per day through the whole 
line” (Second Report, Part J, p. 17); but when speaking of 
the railway from Celbridge to Mullingar, the commissioners 
say, “ we Som not formed any estimate of the probable com- 
mercial traffic on the proposed line to Mullingar, because it 
would continue to be carried on the canal,” (p. 29.) Now, 
for the reasons quoted just above from p. 17, we humbly con- 
ceive that the Tadbepe line is quite as likely to get its 90 
tons daily, as the line to Maryborough parallel to the Grand 
Canal, or the branch by Athy and Carlow parallel to the Bar- 
row Navigation ; and though the acquisition of this tonnage 
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may not, and we think is not sufficient to justify the estimate 
and expectations of the promoters of the Great Central Irish 
Railway, vet it would, when added to the passenger traffic, 
which we do not dispute, raise the nett income of the line to 
Mullingar, to an equality with that of the commissioners’ line 
from Holycross to Limerick; and we do think, on the prin- 
ciple, “ that it is essential for pee the greatest national 
advantages, that the gain on the more profitable parts should 
be available to bear the loss of others of deficient revenue, 
provided only that on the whole a fair remuneration for the 
capital invested can be desired from the undertaking”—(Se- 
cond Report, Part II, p. 61)—that the line from Celbridge 
to Mullingar, at least, ought to have been made a portion of 
the general system; and not only for the preceding reasons, 
but because it would be a considerable step pushed forward 
towards “the far West,” which must otherwise be still, for 
many a long year, left without a communication by railway to 
the Irish capital; and because a line to Mullingar would not 
interfere with the only profitable portion of the commercial 
and agricultural traffic on the royal canal, viz. that which is 
derived from its conveyance of the produce of the Upper 
Shannon to Dublin; and because we consider there are no 
districts in Ireland where the passenger traffic is more likely to 
be increased, by affording theilities towards penetrating its 
remote parts, than those to the west and north-north-west. 
We beg we may be clearly understood as not casting one 
reflection on the motives of the commissioners, or on the great 
principles of the report: we respectfully submit our remarks 
on what we consider an oversight in detail, simply stating our 
impressions that, according to those very principles, Mullingar 
might have been included in the Railway union, without any 
material deficit in the aggregate beneficial returns; while it 
would, to say the least, have gone far to conciliate the people 
of the districts adjacent, and beyond to the west, and prove to 
them that up to the extreme verge of probable return, the ca- 
pital and credit of the government would be extended to them. 
The cost of the railway from Celbridge to Mullingar, re- 
quiring an additional capital of little beyond £300,000, would 
not, after taking credit for what its own traffic might bring 
in, reduce the average return on the whole of the southern 
districts more than one quarter per cent. ; and by incorporating 
the southern and northern systems projected by the commis- 
sioners into one, so as to have only a single entrance into 
Dublin, in the manner we will endeavour to explain, even 
this expenditure might be saved, and little or no additional 
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capital need be expended—nor supposing, what we consider 
inevitable, that government are to execute and construct the 
railways, would any additional arrangements have to be made. 
On the contrary, the circumstance of having to form only one 
establishment at the grand metropolitan terminus, would 
enable the utmost possible amount of accommodation to be 
afforded there, and in a manner which the dividing of the 
same in separate parts of the city would not allow. 
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We submit, then, that the first 10 or 12 miles, from Bar- 


rack Bridge in Dublin to the vicinity of Celbridge, should be 
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the main Aorta of the system, to transmit the congregated 
traffic to and from Dublin; that the northern lines should be 
each slightly diverged, so as to unite at or near Trim, instead 
of at Navan, and from Trim to pass by Kilcock or Maynooth, 
to Celbridge, receiving in their way the branch from Mullin- 
ger. From the information before us, we are satisfied that 
the aggregate cost, including the line to Mullingar, would not 
exceed the expense of the north and north-western lines, 
from the north side of Dublin, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Georges’s Church, Dorset-street, (Second Report, Appendix 
A, No. 4, p.49,) to Navan, and thence to beyond Kells on the 
Enniskillen line, and to about Drumcondra on the Belfast 
line, where the divergencies recommended would probably 
respectively commence ; at all events, the extra expenditure 
of capital would be very little, on account of the greater faci- 
lities of construction presented by the lines from Celbridge, in 
the direction which the annexed rough sketch points out, 
while the gradients would be better. 

In justice to ourselves, after rebuking others, who have, as 
we conceive, impertinently interfered with and blamed the 
conclusions of the commissioners, we would explain, that the 
fact of the government being obliged to come in and execute 
the railways, (which we assume must eventually be the case,) 
gives a totally different complexion to the undertaking. It 
was the business of the commissioners, while such a contiion 
was uncertain, to project lines, which might be taken up b 
private bodies of monied men, and it would have been mani- 
festly inconvenient not to have had independent termini in the 
capital for the great north and south lines, which would be 
supposed, to a great extent, to be dependent on local support 
from the districts to be pervaded by them; while the sub- 
scribers in the north and in the south, having no interests in 
common, would naturally be averse to a junction at some dis- 
tance from Dublin, which to one or other of the main-trunks 
might be supposed to be disadvantageous. 

But as a government undertaking, however modified, we do 
earnestly submit that the slight deviations we propose become 
almost a matter of necessity; and when we consider how the 
suffrages of all parts of the country would be obtained by a 
system, which, as far as at all practicable, pushed forward its 
ramifications to every district, the entertainment of such a 
proposition as we have made, should not be lost sight of: and 
since by the same or very nearly the same capital, the western 
districts can be admitted as far as Mullingar, at least, to a par- 
ticipation of the benefits of the railway system, we consider it 
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ought to be extended to them, although the length of the 
northern line would be increased a very few miles; but, to 
repeat and apply the leading argument of the commissioners, 
such a system necessarily implies an increased distance, “ and 
this principle should be limited only by such an increase of 
distance, as might be deemed more than equal to the advan- 
tage to be gained in point of economy: and we consider that 
limit very far from being exceeded by the combined system we 
propose.” A farther advantage, and we think, no small one, 
is, that for the terminus at Barrack-bridge, an extension of 
the railway may be made, at a moderate cost, to Kingstown 
Harbour, the port of Dublin, and thus enable the whole of 
the valuable productions of the interior for export, to be 
shipped into the steamers, without the heavy expense of carting 
ent unloading and distributing through Dublin; by means of 
the very plausible project laid before the commissioners by 
Mr. Vignoles, one of their engineers. The saving to the 
owners of heavy agricultural produce, by a continuous line 
from the interior of the country to the great shipping port 
and asylum harbour at Kingstown, would be felt in the most 
remote districts: and ‘ every contributor to the traffic of the 
main trunk, would derive an advantage from it.” We will 
quote from the report as to this project, which Mr. Vignoles 
says, should 

“be kept closely in view, as likely at no very distant period to be 
seriously entertained on the score of public convenience and utility. 

“This extension consists in passing, at a sufficient elevation, by 
means of a light iron colonnade viaduct along the quays, and through 
the heart of Dublin, with an elevation of twenty-feet of the rails of 
the viaduct over the bridges and streets, giving ample head-way for 
all vehicles passing below.”’—Second Report, Appendix A, No. 2. 
page 32. 

Mr. Vignoles refers to the maps and geometrical drawings 
accompanying his report, and has published some lithographed 
views which we have seen, and which fully bear out his ex- 
planation, “ that it will be ornamental to the city, conduce in 
some respects (which he explains) to its salubrity; avoids all 
interferetice with private and public rights and privileges, and 
does not obstruct the view, or tend to produce discomfort to 
the parties in whose vicinity it may pass.” He then goes into 
a very detailed estimate, amounting to only £150,000, which, 
appears sufficient for a mile and a half of railway, requiring 
the removal of less than forty houses; and gives a general 
summary of the sources of revenue, and of public advantage, 

R 
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sufficiently extensive to justify the plan; a plan which might 
very well be executed if all the railways come in as we have 
suggested, along one main stem, to the western end of Dublin, 
since the cost of the extension through the city, even if totally 
unproductive, per se, would not deduct more than one eighth per 
cent from the average dividends, on the whole estimated ex- 
penditure of four millions; while from the channels of return 
which it would open for itself, there cannot exist a shadow of 
doubt that its nett income would exceed the average of the 
other parts of the system. We recommend attention to the 
whole of Mr. Vignoles’ report on this project. Appendix A, 
No. 2, pp. 32, 34. 

Although it may not be considered by the commissioners 
and others, as a valid or additional reason, yet we do for our 
own parts allege, that the divergence of the lines from the 
north and north-west in the manner we propose, is not alto- 
gether undesirable, by passing them over a district farther 
removed from the coast, and from the line of the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, which was incorporated to give that ac- 
commodation, to the important towns on the eastern coast of 
Ireland, no other main line towards the north could do, on 
account of the peculiar formation of the country. The following 
extract from the commissioners relates to the probable exten- 
sion of the Drogheda Railway. 

“In respect to the coast line which has been surveyed from 
Drogheda to Newry, we have to observe that it may be considered 
altogether in the light of aspeculation which has no reference to the 
internal commercial traffic of the country, but as one which will 
afford a desirable facility for passenger intercourse, between the 
important commercial towns which it is intended to connect. 

“If the data which have been put forward by its projectors be 
correct, we are rather disposed to think, that as soon as the coast 
road from Dublin to Drogheda shall have been completed, the pro- 
longation to Dundalk, and thence eventually to Newry, might be 
desirable.”—Second Report, Part I, p.45. 

Considering the Dublin and Drogheda Railway as one that 
does not in the least interfere with the plans of the general 
system, and as having resources within itself, we appre- 
hend, that if, without any detriment to that system, the 
northern lines may be drawn so as to avoid all possible inter- 
ference with the Droghedacoastline, it should be so arranged: 
Between the lines we have sketched by Kilcock and Trim, 
and the east coast, there is scarcely a town to provide traffic 
for any line, and the agricultural produce of that district 


would proceed along the ordinary roads at right angles to the 
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railways east and west, until intercepted by them, to be con- 
veyed to Dublin or to Drogheda. 

Before entering into the discussion of the question of 
government interference, and government assistance to rail- 
ways in Ireland, there is one other part of the report of the 
commissioners to which we must refer. We mean that re- 
lating to the increased facilities for the most rapid communi- 
cation between London and Dublin, so justly stated to be very 
material to the profitable working of railways in any part of 
Ireland; and calculated to promote the mutual interest of 
this, and other parts of the British empire. And to let the 
commissioners speak in their own concise and nervous phrases : 


“Before the introduction of railways, great exertions had been 
used, and a considerable progress made towards rendering the com- 
munication between the two countries as expeditious as the means 
then available for the purpose would allow. Large sums were ex- 
pended in improving the several packet ports of Milford, Dunmore, 
Donaghadee, Port Patrick, Howth, Holyhead, &c. and in bringing 
the Holyhead road to its present perfect state. The advantages 
thus obtained to the public were worth all the expense that had been 
incurred; but their acknowledged value and importance are not to 
be weighed against results now attainable by the application of a 
power which was unknown when those improvements were effected. 
The locomotive engine has, at one step, trebled the speed of ordi- 
nary road conveyance, at the same time that it combines the ad- 
vantages of superior convenience, safety, and cheapness, and we 
are therefore naturally led to enquire, whether that power should 
not be adopted, in order to complete the end for which those works 
were originally undertaken. Hitherto, as we have seen, no expense 
has been spared by the Legislature, in adopting any practicable 
means of facilitating the intercourse between the two countries; and 
doubtless, the same principles will still be acted upon. It is the 
more reasonable to expect this, because, by an extension of the 
railway system, the attention which hitherto has been necessarily 
divided in various directions, may be concentrated to one main point, 
namely, the attainment of the most rapid communication between the 
Metropolis and Dublin ; for if that object be effected, the commu- 
nication with all the important towns of Ireland will be equally and 
at the same time facilitated, and that in a more perfect and econo- 
mical manner than could be accomplished by any other manage- 
ment, 

“ We shall not attempt to fix or define the utmost degree of ex- 
penditure which it would be right to incur for this purpose. The 
raga | that would result from merely expediting the mails so as 
to give three or four available hours in each direction daily, can 


scarcely be estimated too highly. But we believe that it may be 
obtained at a cost not disproportioned to the object, and that a con, 
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siderable return may be expected in addition to the benefits which 
would spring from the improved resources of the country.”—Second 
Report, Part III. p. 72. 

The italics are ours, and we do crave the attention of the 
legislature and of all our government authorities to the very 
important paragraph we have just quoted. It contains the 
very essence of all that has ever been said on the subject, and 
added to the expressed public opinion of the several meetings 
which have been held to forward these views, will not fail to 
effect the object intended. Indeed, the only question is, “ In 
what direction shall the main railway line to the Irish packet 
port be carried ?” 

This question is most ably discussed by the commissioners, 
from the information before them, referring to the comparative 
merits of Holyhead, Porth-Dynllaen, (in Caernarvonshire), 
St. George’s Harbour, (between the Great and Little Orme’s 
Heads) and Liverpool, consisting of the reports of Mr. Vig- 
noles, on the “ various lines that could be carried from Lon- 
don to Porth-Dynllaen, in North Wales;” and on a line to 
Holyhead :—of Captain Beaufort, R.N., Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, on the ports of North Wales, which might be 
adopted in connexion with a railway communication from 
London; of Lieutenant Sheringham, R.N., on the Harbour 
of Porth-Dynllaen (both the naval authorities speaking very 
highly in its favour) ; and of Mr. Cubitt, C. E., on the practi- 
cability of a railway through North and South Wales; and 
the commissioners sum up the evidence with great impartiality 
in the following terms :— 


“ Hence it would appear that by taking advantage of any of the 
- modes by which the country mails may be despatched from 

ublin in twenty-four hours after leaving London, a saving may be 
effected by the reductien of the whole of the packet establishments, 
except one, as well as of the day mails from Dublin to Cork, and 
Belfast. It will only be necessary to provide for a direct communi- 
cation between the west of England and south of Ireland. 

“ By the Porth-Dynllaen, Orme’s Bay, or Holyhead projects, the 
Liverpool mail for Ireland would also eventually be brought down 
to either of those as a concentrated packet station. Upon the whole 
it will appear that in order to effect the most rapid communication 
between London and Ireland, a selection is to be made between a line 
of railway to Holyhead, or to Porth-Dynllaen. In point of time, 
the difference between those two lines according to the above calcu- 
lations, appears so small, that it will require to be further cogsidered 

“ In making comparisons of this kind, the actual distance is com- 
monly assumed as the measure of the time, a form of calculation 
sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes, and where other circum- 
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stances strongly concur in favour of a particular conclusion; but, 
in a nicely balanced case, time being the only or principal considera- 
tion, it should be well understood, that a mere comparison of dis- 
tances may often prove a fallacious mode of estimating the time for 
travelling over a given space. There may exist, on the one hand, 
peculiar and unavoidable causes of delay, such, for example, as will 
be presented in the passage of the Menai Strait, on the Holyhead 
line; while inferior gradients (should they prove so) may retard the 
progress equally on the line to Porth-Dynllaen. 

“Tt is sufficient at present to advert to the extent of capability 
that exists for a very important communication. Whenever it shall 
be considered expedient to carry either project into execution, more 
minute investigation will be required to fix their comparative merits, 
with reference to facility of execution, to the benefit of the country 
(as means of internal communication through North Wales) and to 
the expense as well as to the ultimate results which are aimed at. 

“ Although a passenger traffic must be very considerable, com- 
prising, as the line would, that, for the whole of Ireland, or nearly 
so; and increased in a great degree by the more rapid and cheaper 
medium of intercourse; still, as a considerable portion of the line 
will produce very little accession of business in Wales itself, it is 
not to be expected that such a project can be carried into execution 
without aid from the public, and probably it will be the best to effect 
it by direct government agency.”"*—Second Report, Part III. p. 78. 

After such a dispassionate opinion, it might have been 

supposed that the question would have been properly left to 
aly eng to decide, after further enquiries, as to the best 
ine; but private interests have latterly rushed into the con- 
test, and an acrimonious tone has been given to discussions 
that are quite useless, and will not be attended to by the 
public authorities, who must ultimately be appealed to. As 
for the good people of Ireland, they are wise enough to keep 
aloof from an unprofitable squabble, and are satisfied to unite 
in claiming the very best and quickest line of railway to the 
best packet station, at whatever cost, any excess of which 
above that for an inferior route to a less eligible port, is as 
nothing in the balance, to ensure regularity and certainty in 
the time of transit. It is probable the effects of the recent 
storms, on the Menai Bridge, will go far to decide the ques- 
tion, 





* Mr. Vignoles says, in his report, (Appendix A, No.3, p. 42) -“ out of this 
arises the consequential enquiry, viz., if the government should be induced, as 
in the case of the Holyhead road, to patronize or execute any portion of the rail- 
way, should not such line pass centrally through the country, affording the utmost 
general advantages, independent of being the route to a packet station ; in fact, 
be a main trunk line, such as now laying out by your commission in Ireland,” 
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In corroboration of the observations of the commissioners, 
in the saving of time to all the towns of Ireland, by a railway 
from London to a Welsh packet port, we may refer to the 
table given by Mr. Vignoles, in his report on the south and 
south-western lines of railway in Ireland, laid out by him un- 
der the direction of the commissioners, (Appendix A, No. 1, 
pages 28-29); by which it will be seen, that the future 
time of travelling, when the lines are completed, will be, 
from London to Cork, under twenty-three hours ; to Limerick, 
twenty-one and a half hours; and to Dublin, sixteen hours. 
While, by a similar calculation, Belfast would be only about 
twenty-one, and Enniskillen but twenty hours travelling from 
the metropolis. What good may not be expected to accrue 
to Ireland, when her most remote districts may be reached 
from London, in little more than half the time it now takes 
to reach Edinburgh, and in the same time the mail now occu- 
pies in going down to Falmouth ? 

We shall now attempt to discuss the question of govern- 
ment interference, which we have mrs divided into four 
sections, and now propose to take up seriatim. 

Ist. Should governments interfere with any enterprise 
which might be entered into by associated bodies of indi- 
viduals. 

On general principles, and as applied to a free state, we 
can have no hesitation in answering, certainly not. But the 
poverty or richness of the country; the general nature of the 
employment of the great body of the population, whether en- 
gaged in agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, or mineral 
pursuits ; its condition, in respect of advancement (as regards 
the surface of the country only) from a state of nature, beyond 
which, as in colonies, it may scarcely have gone one step, and 
yet have a population advanced considerably in all the arts 
and usages of civilization—imbued with skill and industry, 
yet having no capital; and,—without going into other causes 
which it would be easy to assign,—last, though not least, the 
description of enterprise, and the extent-to which it is to be 
carried; whether as a general system, embracing the whole 
country, or only a partial developement of the resources of a 
particular district ; since such a system might require public 
assistance, though a particular work may be executed by pri- 
vate enterprise ;—all these considerations enter as essential 
points in the resolution of the enquiry; and we must know 
the true conditions of the question, we must have some dis- 
tinct knowledge, some definite understanding of the circum~ 
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stances under which the kingdom, the province, or the district, 
stands, before any categorical answer can be given. 

The rules which might be laid down for England, are not 
applicable to Ireland; the one country is extremely rich, the 
other (in its present unimproved state) extremely poor. 
England swarms with an industrious population, chiefly en- 
gaged in mineral, manufacturing, and commercial pursuits; 
and those who follow agriculture, do so almost always on a 
large scale, and generally on scientific principles; so that the 
productive efforts of the well-fed shiifel labeenen, on a soil of 
inferior quality, is fivefold what it is in Ireland (Second Report, 
part III, p. 84), where the whole population have scarcely any 
employment but agriculture; followed, not as a pursuit based 
on capital, and executed with skill, but as the means of pro- 
curing to the bulk of the inhabitants their stinted daily allow- 
ance of food of the most inferior kind. 

The advancement of England to its present state, chiefly 
by the energies of individuals, and the combined skill and 
pecuniary resources of associated bodies, is the aggregate result 
of the labour of 150 years: the advancement of the state of New 
York to its incalculable extent of prosperity, by the creation of 
numerous links of intercommunication, has been the result of 
the energies of the state government, effecting for that coun- 
try, within the last twenty years, a developement of resources 
unparalleled in the history of internal improvements ; a result 
which can only be compared to (what may be as certainly 
predicted as) the consequence of the improvement and open- 
ing of the Shannon navigation in Ireland, at length deter- 
mined on to be executed by government; an example which 
the British government are following in Canada, by the 
construction of the Rideau canal; which must be followed, 
whenever the state wishes to advance, “ at railroad pace,” the 
improvement of a colony or district, instead of suffering it to 
crawl, walk, ride, waggon, turnpike, canal, and coach itself 
through centuries of difficulties, to that state it may almost 
jump to, by a proper “ government interference.” Since, to 
use the most expressive language of the railway commissioners, 
as applied to Ireland,—“ It is a waste of the public available 
resources to suffer so large a portion of the empire to lie 
fallow, or leave it to struggte by slow advances, and with de- 
fective means, towards an improvement, when the judicious 
aid of the state might quickly make it a source of common 
strength and advantage. (Second Report, part III, p. 85). 

Then as to the description of enterprise, and its extent, 
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proper to be interfered with by government, is it with the 
internal communications of the country to develope its resources, 
particularly when to be laid out as a general system? We 
may safely leave docks, bridges, harbours, gas-works, water- 
works, and the thousand speculations which attract capitalists 
and private enterprise, in a rich and flourishing country, to 
the energies of individuals. Nay, so far as their execution 
goes, the canals and roads also; because, on these, competi- 
tions can, and will be, and are created, as freely as those 
between steam-packets on our rivers and seas; or, as the 
omnibus rivalry in the streets of our large towns, Nor in 
local improvements, where we would deprecate government 
interference as much as if they were to attempt to rival the 
horse-dealer in his improvement of our studs; or, to quote 
from our before-mentioned caustic and spirituel opponent, as 
if “ the government had undertaken to horse the metropolitan 
cabs, and feed the horses.” 

That it would have been far better, if all the canals and 
turnpike-roads in the country had been laid out on a general 
system, cannot be denied; but these have “grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength:” they have been 
the result of local efforts to improve the districts in which the 
parties finding the money were interested. It is often a won- 
der to a foreigner, when he is informed of so much money 
being expended by individuals on our turnpikes, particularly 
on the cross-roads; but when the system is minutely enquired 
into, it will be found that the chief subscribers are the adja- 
cent landowners, who want to open up their estates; the 
dealers in the adjacent towns, &c. It is true, individuals are 
often tempted by the promise of interest, or coaxed, and some- 
times tricked, into lending their money on turnpike bonds, 
and in England they often lose it; but the effect is produced, 
—the road is opened, and must afterwards be kept open, even 
if thrown, as it often is, on the parish or township to repair 
and maintain, Our neighbours, the Scotch, are more prudent ; 
and when turnpike-road commissioners want to borrow money, 
they are obliged to be (which is not the case in England) 
personally responsible to the lender, for his interest al, prin- 
cipal: but this does not form any impediment, except to 
induce caution as to what roads are undertaken, and by 
whom; the commissioners are always the parties who are to 
be chiefly interested in the effects of the new road, and will 
not borrow the money unless they are sure the road will pay 
interest and expenses; or, that their estates will be opened, 
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and their rents improved, to the extent, at the least, for which 
they make themselves responsible; so that, practically, it is 
raising the funds on the mortgage of their estates, to improve 
them. But after all, the whole system of turnpike-roads in 
England has been so glaringly bad, that it has been very seri- 
ously entertained of late, to amalgamate the entire of their 
revenue into one fund, in order to do the very thing which 
the commissioners urge should be done with the railways in 
Ireland, viz.—‘‘ that the gain on the more profitable parts 
should be available to bear the loss of others of deficient 
revenue.” 

Where the state exigencies required, the government have 
not only ‘interfered with enterprises (turnpike-roads) which 
might be (actually had been) entered into by associated bodies 
of individuals,” but did, in the case of the Holyhead road, in 
spite of every remonstrance on the part of the several bodies 
of road trustees, pass an act of parliament, compelling the 
numerous trusts from London to North Wales, to borrow 
money from them (the government), at the same time, taking 
for several years the management out of their hands, until by 
judicious, but mostly costly expenditure (to remedy original 


errors of laying out and construction), the road was improved, 
and made suitable to the wants of the country; and they 
have continued to do this up to the present time. 


And happy would it have been, if the | ae had 


laid out the main lines of railway through England, instead 
of leaving the best and most profitable lines of traffic to be 
monopolized, in some distances, and ruinously divided in 
others,—when, by a judicious, combined, and general system, 
“the gain on the more profitable parts might have been 
available to bear the loss of others of deficient revenue.” 
The prolongation of the railway lines to Edinburgh, to 
Glasgow, to Holyhead or Secdeteaion, to Milford Ha- 
ven or to Fishguard, and to Falmouth, cannot now be 
effected without government interference,—because they are 
not sufficiently profitable in themselves to be carried, by 
individual enterprise, through many miles of unproduc- 
tive country, or to bear the charges of maintenance and 
working. 

It is therefore clear, that there are many cases in which 
governments ought to interfere, and have properly interfered, 
with enterprises that have been, or might have been, entered 
into by individuals ;—and this brings us to the second section 
of our question ; viz. 
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2d. Are the railways such public works (being, in fact, 
the highways of the empire) as should be left to 
individuals, or to private bodies of capitalists, to execute, 
or, at least, solely to control ? 
This point has been discussed by others before;—but we 
must make a few extracts from the reasonings which bear 
strongest on the point. Thus argue the commissioners :— 


* But even were the work undertaken without public aid, we are 
still of opinion that it should, in a certain degree, be subject to the 
control of the state. 

“It is a favourite opinion with many, that all undertakings of 
this description are best left to the free and unfettered exercise of 
private enterprise, and that the less the state interferes, either in 
prescribing their execution, or controlling their subsequent opera- 
tions and management, the better. We are fully sensible of the 
great advantages to be obtained by allowing full scope to the 
vigour, energy, and intelligence, of individuals associated for such 
important purposes: and that it would be equally inconsistent with 
the rights of society, were such exertions crippled or restrained by 
unnecessary or impolitic regulations.”—Second Report, Part ILI. p.95. 


And we cannot refrain once more pirating from the pages 
of our Quarterly friend, to complete all that is to be said in 
favour of a free exercise of individual exertion: ‘* To check, 
to suppress, or to compete, with this enterprising spirit, would 
not only involve the Government in difficulty, but the nation 
in ruin; and we can conceive nothing more distasteful to our 
great capitalists, than to be told that they can never embark 
in a voyage of speculative discovery, until they shall have 
received from the government its passe-avant.” 

* But,” continue the commissioners,— 


“ But we apprehend that the essential difference between railways 
and any other description of public works, has been overlooked, 
and that powers and privileges have been conceded to private 
companies, which should be exercised only under the direct authority 
of the state, or under regulations enforced by effective superin- 
tendance and control. So great are the powers, so vast the capabili- 
ties of a railroad, that it must, whenever established, at once supersede 
the common road: and not only will all the public conveyances, 
now in use, disappear, but even the means of posting will, in all 
probability, rapidly decline, and eventually, perhaps, cease to be 
found along its line. These effects may be expected, as the 
necessary consequences of opening a railway. Its superiority is 
too manifest and decided, to admit of rivalry. 

“It therefore deeply concerns the public, whose welfare is 
inseparably connected with all that tends to improve the internal 
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resources, or to maintain the commercial and manufacturing 
superiority of these countries, that such works should be promoted : 
and, consequently, every encouragement, consistent with the due 
regard to other interests, should be given to capitalists who may be 
willing to undertake them. Their propositions should be submitted 
to a competent and duly constituted tribunal; and if approved, 
should be adopted and stamped as national enterprises. As such, 
they should be protected from all unnecessary expense—from 
extravagant demands for compensation—from vexatious opposition, 
and from the ruinous competition of other companies. To that 
extent they have a strong claim to the protection of the state.”— 
Second Report, Part III. pp. 95-96. 


And after this fair statement of what is due to private 
enterprise, the commissioners say :— 


“ But, on the other hand, the public interest would require that 
they should be bound by such conditions, and held subject to such 
well-considered regulations, and effective control, as shall secure to 
the country at large the full benefit and advantage of this admirable 
system. 

mc The practice hitherto followed in England, has been almost the 
reverse of that which we here recommend. No preliminary steps 
are taken, on behalf of the public, to ascertain whether the proposed 
railroad be well adapted to its specific object, or calculated to form 
a part of a more general system. The best and the worst devised 
schemes are entertained alike, being equally exposed to opposition, 
and left equally unprotected against the difficulties which interested 
parties may raise up against them. Nay, a railway bill may be 
passed, or it may be rejected; but the fate of the project merely 
proves the number and influence of its respective supporters or 
opponents. Its failure or success, is no test whatever of its merits 
as a measure of general utility,—for that consideration forms a very 
small part of the enquiry before parliament. 

“ Should the parties suceeed in obtaining a favourable report, 
they are usually empowered to proceed, and to hold the work as any 
other description of private property, subject to little or no external 
regulation or control. Hence arethey enabled to establish a monopoly, 
in the most extensive sense, and to keep the intercourse of the country 
entirely at their command. The rate of speed, the choice of hours for 
departing, the number of journies in the day, rest at their discretion ; 
and as they have the unlimited right of fixing the charges for the 
conveyance of both passengers and goods, they have an opportunity 
of repaying themselves, not only for the legitimate costs of construct- 
ing and maintaining the railway, but for all the heavy expenditure 
incurred, either through their own extravagance, or in consequence 
of the various impositions practised upon them. Thus, every item 
of unnecessary expense falls eventually on the public. 

“ Sanguine anticipations have been formed of the advantages 
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already enumerated, of rapidity, facility, frequency, and economy, 
which this mode of communication is unquestionably calculated to 
afford. But it will depend greatly upon the will of the railway com- 
panies, as at present constituted, to what extent such expectations 
shall be realized. 

“ With respect to the first of these advantages, that of rapidity, it 
is known, that as the speed increases the expenses increase in so 
high a proportion that it may be apprehended there will be a strong 
temptation to bring down the velocity to a rate not much exceeding 
the best public conveyances which the railways have superseded,” — 
Second Report, Part III. p. 96. 

And we particularly refer to the unanswerable statements, 
made on the manner in which the interests of the public, and 
the general economy and convenience, are affected, in pages 
28 to 36 inclusive, in Appendix No. II, to the Second Report : 
when after detailing the commencement of some of the incon- 
veniences by a striking example—it is mentioned—“ The 
public in the meantime are far from enjoying the advantages 
which those establishments Me railways already opened from 
London to Liverpool and Manchester) are capable of afford- 
ing; and it isa very fair sample of the countless ways in 
which the general interest may suffer from the unrestrained 
power given to railway companies.” 

To this, indeed, we can ourselves bear witness, and the 
fact, that the speed on the London and Birmingham Railway 
is now reduced to 184 miles an hour including stoppages, is 
quite a convincing proof of it. We have shown that the cost 
to a railway company of carrying a passenger 24 miles an hour 
does not exceed two-thirds of a penny per mile, all expense 
included, of which one-ninth of a penny is for fuel, when it is 
23s. 6d. per ton. And supposing the cost of fuel to be doubled, 
and the rate of speed increased fifty per cent. or to 35 or 36 
miles an hour, it.is equally deducible from the recent facts 
and experiments we hare alluded to in the former part of 
this article, that the expense of carrying a passenger at that 
rate would not exceed 1d. or, at the utmost, 14d. per mile ; 
and, therefore, we have good grounds for demanding on the 
part of the public to know from the railway companies why 
they do not offer to the Post Office, and to that portion of the 
public who would pay for it, even if it cost 2d. per mile to the 
railway company /* the advantage of that velocity, once at 





* The inside fare on the Grand Junction Railway from Birmingham to Liver. 
pool and Manchester by the mail, is 23s, for 98 miles, or something above 23d. 
per mile per passenger, the travelling being at the rate of 22 miles an hour: on 
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least in the twenty-four hours, which would take them to Li- 
verpool and Manchester in six or seven hours (and hereafter 
to Holyhead or Porth-Dynllaen in seven or eight hours) in- 
stead of consuming a whole day or night in the journey? We 
can answer the question for them :—“ They have no compe- 
titors,” and the public will no farther be accommodated, and 
will not travel any faster until “ government interference” 
takes place; or to quote from the commissioners, who ap- 
pear to have omitted the consideration of no one point which 
bears on this and on all the other questions they have so 
ably investigated :— 

“ Should there be eventually, two modes of reaching Liverpool, 
or any place beyond, by railway, the one by Birmingham and the 
other by a different line, the companies would adjust their arrange- 
ments (and increase the speed) with a view to obtain a preference, 
but probably no farther: and this consideration, which will form the 
best, and, perhaps, the only argument in favour of the ruinous expe- 
dient of closely competing lines, may be the means of their being 
established : a most extravagant remedy for what might so easily be 
arranged by a little mutual accommodation.”"—Second Report, Ap- 
pendix A. II, p. 31. 
or still more effectually by a little “ government interference.” 
And if this is already necessary on one set of lines only, still 
more so in a general system, which must require, if not 
government assistance, at least government control; and if 
already in England, where so much has been done, @ fortiori 
in Ireland, where every thing is to do. 

“‘ In Ireland,” says Mr. Henry Booth, in his practical letter 
to the commissioners, (Second Report, Appendix A. No. 9, 
p- 78) * the position of things is different; but even there, 
the contemplation of what is passing in England, may not be 
without its lesson: for in all countries, and under all circum- 





the London and Birmingham Railway, the fare is 32s. 6d. for 112 miles, or rather 
under 3}d. per mile, and the travelling 18 miles an hour: on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway the fare is 6s. 6d. for 31 miles, or about 24d. per mile, the 
travelling being nearly 24 miles an hour: and the fare on the North Union Rail- 
way (to Preston), at the same rate, or a trifle lower. On the Dublin and Kings- 
ton Railway the fare is 1s. for 6 miles for the best coaches, (6d, for the outsides), 
or 2d. per mile, travelling 18 miles an hour, ‘The average charge for inside pas- 
sengers by the coaches and mails on common roads is something higher than 4}d. 
per mile per passenger, travelling 10 miles an hour. Who would object to pay 
at this latter rate to travel from 35 to 40 miles an hour, if it can be proved that 
the railway companies could afford to do so, which (without raising the points in- 
volved in the Great Western Railway Enquiry) we are satisfied they could do on 
the existing railways, having at the same time a proportionate increased charge 
for gentlemen’s carriages, horses, and the Post Office bags and caravans ? 
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stances, it is an object worthy of a statesman to prevent the 
reckless waste of the national means, and to give a right di- 
rection to the public expenditure.” 

It has been most industriously asserted, that the oo 
capitalists are only too eager to invest their monies in rish 
railways. We find stated in one of the newspaper disquisi- 
tions on this subject, words just suited to express our own sen- 
timents:—* It is not enough to shake the authority (of the 
railway commissioners) to tell us that English capitalists have 
been found willing to undertake such and such lines. No 
commission was needed to find out that. We know that 
English capitalists, in times of excitement, may be found to 
subscribe to any undertaking whatever, and would catch at 
securities in the moon if they should be proposed to them. We 
also know that the gentlemen of Connaught or any other dis- 
trict, are not averse to the outlay of English capital in such a 
manner (whatever else becomes of it) as must go to improve 
their property. All this is natural and unblameable, and, in- 
deed, we must confess, for our own part, that we had much 
rather see English money invested in Irish railways than in 
American stocks, as a matter of patriotism. But the question is, 
how can ‘ English capital,’ for English capital will be in re- 
quisition in one shape or other, be employed on Irish railways 
with hope of return, and of what return? How can railways 
be constructed, with some security of being kept up?” 

Sir Robert Peel once stated that, * on all occasions he 
should give his cordial support to such undertakings, (rail- 
ways) provided he was satisfied they would succeed as specu- 
lations ;” and so would we, and so would any man, but it does 
not at all follow that they should be left wholly uncontrolled, 
to levy their contributions on the public, and ‘ make reprisals 
for all unnecessary expenses and vexations” they might have 
suffered in the progress of carrying their works into effect. 

But the English capitalists feel, to our knowledge, that they 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the railway commissioners, for 
stating the honest truth ;—and “ the times of excitement” have 
gone by, and it will, for the future, be very difficult to obtain 
capital even for English railways; and we are satisfied that the 
period has arrived, when “such public works, (being, in fact, 
the highways of the empire, ) will not be left to private bodies of 
capitalists to control.” Certainly not, since “the regulations of 
the highways ought in truth to be considered as one of the re- 
served rights of sovereignty,—one of those rights which can- 
not be transferred to private individuals, except by an act of 
treachery to the community at large.” So speaks one metro- 
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politan journal. Another, proposes to re-establish coaches and 
posting, “to protect the public from the insults and inconveni- 
encies daily experienced from the railroad monopolists :”—ra- 
ther a curious mode of protection ! While a third thus expresses 
itself in a more sensible manner. 

“The railway companies have received monopolies very injurious 
to the public comfort, and the public interest, which new acts of par- 
liament will be required to abate, but which cannot be abated with- 
out causing a great outcry against a violation of vested rights. Will 
such blunders be avoided in future? If the report of the Irish rail- 
way commissioners, which shuts them out, is not to be carried into 
execution, will the private companies and speculators, who are con- 
demning that report and seeking for railway acts, receive the mono- 
polies they pray for, under a due subserviency to the public interests? 
We hope so, though it is very plain that they and their partizans in 
the press are endeavouring to mislead the public, and procure inju- 
rious monopolies, under the pretence of —, private enterprise, 
and of freely employing private capital.” 

Come we now to the third division of our enquiry : 

3d. Are the circumstances of Ireland such as would justify 

the government in undertaking, in that country, what 
might be impolitic or injurious in England ? 

The discussion of this point has been almost exhausted, hy 
friends and foes, who have given their sentiments to the pub- 
lic in the periodicals of all intervals, daily, hebdomedal, 
monthly, and quarterly, both before and since the promulga- 
tion of the railway report, and we almost despair of putting it 
in any new light. In the words of a fellow-labourer in this 
vineyard, we can only say, ‘ that when society would derive 
a benefit from a public work, which private interest might not 
consider a sufficiently tempting speculation, or might not pos- 
sess the means to accomplish, we hold it to be the part of 
the government, which represents the general interest, to be 
the undertaker. We apprehend this has been the case of Ire- 
land for many a day, and we have already shown, in a former 
article, that the community have profited most amply by the 
little in the way of public works which the government have 
effected in that country.”* In fact, it is almost a waste of time 
to go much into the matter here, and those who can rise from 
the perusal of that division of the report which treats of the 
present condition of the population of Ireland, (in Part III, 
from page 79 to 97 inclusive,) with which their reeommenda- 
tions close, without answering our above question in the affir- 
mative, will never heed any arguments of ours. 
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We shall leave this question with the following forcible 
paragraphs from a late number of the Examiner. 


“ We have already remarked, that there can be no greater mistake 
than to regard the report of the Irish railway commissioners, as a 
document calculated to check the ardour of public enterprise in 
railroad projects. The effect of the report will be, not to extinguish 
zeal, but most seasonably to enlighten and direct it. The commis- 
sioners have laid before the nation a most cheering view of the hopes 
and prospects of Ireland. Without taking into account the powerful 
impulse which would be given to the general industry of the country 
by the operation of railways, the evidences of growing prosperity, 
under existing circumstances, are sufficient of themselves to justify 
the liveliest faith in the success of such undertakings. 

“The admirable section ‘on the influence of railways in develop- 
ing the resources of a country,’ contains a multitude of statements 
calculated to inspire the fairest hopes of the success of those works 
in Ireland. ‘We have direct proofs,’ say the commissioners, ‘that 
Ireland is as capable as other countries of being influenced by the 
same cause, and of profiting by its operation,’ and they forcibly add, 
‘there is this additional motive to recommend the subject for con- 
sideration, that the backward state of the country presents a s(ronger 
obligation, as well as a wider scope, for improvement.’ 

“ Past misgovernment and neglect have certainly left us an ample 
field for benevolent exertion in Ireland; and decidedly, the moral 
obligation to commence the work of amelioration, grows stronger 
every hour. The nature of that obligation was never before so 
clearly stated to the people of England. The present is the first 
government that ever promulgated the doctrine that it was the duty 
of Englishmen to make the relief and improvement of Ireland their 
business; and the good sense, as well as the good feeling, of our 
countrymen, forbid us to doubt the success of the appeal. 

“From the prosperous results that have followed other projects 
that have from time to time been undertaken, to better the state of 
Ireland, the fairest auguries are to be drawn for the enterprise now 
recommended. In every case, where a new common road has been 
opened through districts before impervious, an increase of traffic and 
intercourse has been the uniform consequence. The labours of Mr. 
Griffith in the South, and Mr. Nimmo in the West, have materially 
raised the condition of the population, by extending the field of their 
industry ; and contributed to the tranquillity of the country, by open- 
ing and facilitating communication through tracts where guilt and 
outrage had previously found secure asylums. Results, equally hap- 
py, have attended other undertakings, proving the aptitude of Ire- 
land, to profit by all the efforts of public or private enterprise, to 
develope her resources, and give her energies employment. The re- 
gular establishment of steam navigation upon the principal rivers, 
and along the coasts of Ireland, as well as between the ports of the 
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two islands, has given to mercantile and general social activity, a vast 
impetus. Not only have old branches of trade been extended, but nine- 
tenths of the traffic at present carried on is new ; for instance, the trade 
in fattened cattle. That a well-arranged system of railways would 
have the effect of continuing and extending through the country, the 
advantages which the outports have thus obtained by the introduc- 
tion of steam vessels, seems to be indisputable. In fact, in the pre- 
sent state of commerce, the railway is an exigency of the country, 
one of the principal wants of Ireland. Perhaps we might lay down 
a general proposition, and say, that a railway is a corollary froma 
steam-ship. 

‘Upon the moral effects of the extended intercourse likely to 
take place between England and Ireland, in consequence of an in- 
creased facility of travelling in the latter, considerable stress is very 
properly laid in the report. Most true it is, and not more true than 
deplorable, that ‘ Ireland is very little known to the British people ;’ 
nor can we imagine any better means of promoting that most valu- 
able of useful information (in fact, it is self-knowledge) than the 
execution of a great system of public works, forming an easy and 
rapid mode of communication through the island. Bacon, in the 
Advancement of Learning, interprets the text in the Prophet Daniel, 
‘ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge be increased,’/—of the 
effects to be anticipated from the progress of nautical adventure, 
and what he calls ‘ the openness and thorough passage of the world.’ 
With how much more force would this application of the prophetic 
words have struck our great philosopher, had he seen the steam-ship 
and the railway. ‘ Multi pertransibunt !’ may well be exclaimed of 
these days of ours, and yet we see but the infancy of these mighty 
instruments of civilization and enlightenment. The steam-ship was 
the first bond of real union, thorough and indissoluble. Most truly, 
observed the French minister of public works, in a late address to 
the chamber of deputies, ‘ Railways are next to the invention of 
printing, the most powerful engine of civilization that the ingenuity 
of man has ever devised. It is difficult, if not impossible, to fore- 
see and define the results which they must of necessity at some 
period produce on the fate of nations.’” 


Let us now enter into the last and most important enquiry, 
and probably the most practical one. 


Ath. How can public aid and control be best combined with 
private enterprise? or with what other than undivided 
government monies and management, can railways be 
instituted in Ireland ? 


We think this question may be very easily answered, without 
the extremes of both the political parties in this country having 
any good ground for raising “ objections to the proceedings 
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of the commissioners, from the motives alleged to have 
prompted it; the desire to make out a case for an advance of 
public money,” “or public assistance,” which in their opinion 
rsd ‘shows the clear outline of a contemplated job, and a 
filching attempt at John Bull’s pocket, upon even a more than 
usually bold and large scale.” One writer from the ‘extreme 
left,’ calls out to watch the progress of the jod, adding, “ It 
is not a trifling sum of the public money, some three or four 
millions, which is demanded; and the mode in which the funds, 
if obtained, would probably be expended, though very agree- 
able to proprietors having deeply-mortgaged land on the Jines, 
and to the solicitors om engineers employed, would by no 
means tend to diminish corrupt influence or jobbing in Ire- 
land ;” while, from the ‘extreme right,’ the echo of “ so gross 
a job,” resounds in vituperative sentences, containing many 
personalities, but no arguments. Yet, even had the money 
been absolutely demanded to be positively expended by the 
government, some of the same writers admit, * that as far as 
one or two principal lines go, railroads are perhaps the most 
useful mode in which public money could be expended in Ire- 
land.” Again, to quote from a writer, wholly unprejudiced 
we should think, inasmuch as his chief pursuits are literary, 
and who only touches on the railroad report as connected 
with statistics and science : 


“ A nation may wisely spend money upon other considerations than 
those which govern a private capitalist.” ‘“ We know not, indeed, 
how the trading house of Great Britain and Company could lay out 
money to a greater advantage than by bringing its Irish resources 
into full operation.” “If the expenditure of public money in Ire- 
land can be rendered available to the regeneration of the labouring 
classes, to the restoration of the balance between demand and sup- 
ply in the labour market, and consequently to the re-establishment 
of peace and of industry, even as a pecuniary speculation, it must 
ultimately prove profitable.” “ Ireland is a farm in the worst possible 
condition; out of heart and unprofitable. In such cases, the wise 
proprietor applies his other resources in the work of amelioration : 
he advances his capital on the prospect of remote, but certain 
returns.” —Atheneum. 


From these and from fifty other recorded sentiments of 
writers of all shades of politics, and of all classes of observers, 
it would not be difficult to infer that no very general oppo- 
sition would be made to the appropriation of four or five mil- 
lions of money for Irish railways. Fortunately, however, there 
is no absolute occasion for our honest neighbour, John Bull, 
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to put his hand into his pocket. We do not want his money, 
although his credit would be of great use to us. 

All that is wanted is simply that a loan should be autho- 
rised by the issue of exchequer bills, or otherwise, from time 
to time as the occasion may require, to remain as a floating 
debt, or to be funded periodically: the same being raised, of 
course, on the credit of the imperial government. 

Suppose this carried to the extent of five millions (only 
one-fourth of what was raised for the West India compensa- 
tion loan), then let the first charge be on the Irish railways 
for the interest, say three per cent. and sinking fund, one per 
cent., the same being secured collaterally under the provision, 
that in the event of the nett returns not paying the stipulated 
amount of interest and sinking fund, the counties through 
which the railways pass shall supply the deficit by present- 
ments, rateably ; in such proportion as may be adjudged equi- 
table by a proper commission or tribunal: but any surplus 
efter discharging interest and sinking fund, to be made avail- 
able for the reduction of the county or other rates. 

Here is a plain simple plan, propounded (though not in 
these identical words) by the commissioners, by which the 
money can be raised, the disbursement of which may be 
guarded in any way that the caution and suspicion of the legis- 
lature may deem advisable ; a plan which will be understood at 
a glance by all financiers and men of business, and which, so 
far as the application of the principle and mode of raising 
money, és analagous to what has been repeatedly carried into 
effect when legislating and providing for the Exchequer- Loan 
commissioners of England, for the Holyhead roads, for the 
Caledonian canal, for the reads and bridges in Scotland, and 
for a variety of public works throughout the empire, where the 
public credit was pledged, and the security offered as their 
guarantee undoubted, as would be the case in the manner 
suggested; and as the commissioners state, which is some- 
what on the principle adopted for the improvement of the 
Shannon. 

It may be objected, that it might be difficult to adjust the 
assessments of the county rate; we see no real difficulty, and 
we consider the advantages to the counties ought to smooth 
down any, if existing. If not, the security to John Bull would 
be the full assurance, 

“ That if the Irish peasantry were placed, in point of comfort, 
on a par with those of Great Britain, the result to the public 
revenue (by a very moderate calculation of Mr. Stanley) would be 
an annual increase of six millions. This consideration alone ought 
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to silence any objections, on the ground of expense, against afford- 
ing public aid, such as may be required for these works; for it gives 
assurance of an enormous profit on the greatest contemplated outlay.” 
—Report, Part III, p. 85. 

Surely, then, such a probable return is ample security for 
any possible deficit of return of 4 or 5 per cent. on a capital 
of as many millions. John Bull risks £200,000 a year; and 
who, with a knowledge of all the effects which a judicious ex- 
penditure on public works in opening any country, but par- 
ticularly Ireland, has produced, will venture to dispute that, 
through the districts to be pervaded by the railways, there is 
not a more than probable additional excise of ten times that 
amount? Another mode of effecting the same object has 
been propounded by an able contemporary, whose columns are 
almost exclusively devoted to the discussion of railway matters, 
but who takes different views from ours about government in- 
terference :— 

“ The plan proposed, of making the counties pay, if the railway 
should not, we think a capital one ; but why should the government 
be the only party to ‘ undertake the execution of the proposed lines 
on such security ? Why not any private company as well ? Govern- 
ment cannot afford to lend money at lower rates of interest than other 
public bodies or private individuals can, and ‘ the lowest admissible 
rate of interest’ must of course be the market rate of interest at the 
time of the money being advanced. If, therefore, the same power 
were given to associations of individuals, incorporated by act of 
parliament, for the making of railways in Ireland, as is here proposed 
to give to government, of making up any deficiency in the returns 
by means of county presentments, there would be an end at once of 
all difficulty in the matter ; capital to any amount would be readily 
obtained from individuals on such terms, and the evil of government 
interference be thereby wholly averted.”—Railway Times, July 28th. 

Government interference appears to bea terrible bugbear 
to our railway advocate, as well as to many much less sensible, 
and less dispassionate writers; but we think he has completely 
answered his own questions and rebutted his own arguments 
in some of the preceding paragraphs of the same article. 
He says :— 

“Tt does not seem likely that any body of capitalists would be so 
foolish as to sink millions of money in Irish railways to obtain a rate 
of interest which they can obtain through a hundred other channels.” 


He forgets also that government can afford to lend money, 
and can borrow it too, at lower rates of interest than other 
public bodies or private individuals can; that a nation may 
wisely spend money upon other considerations than those 
which govern a private capitalist; and that the reason why 
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government should undertake the execution of the proposed 
railways, is, that they own the “ Irish farm, out of heart and 
unprofitable,” and should advance the capital to improve it, as 
any other landlord would. Capitalists will not speculate to get 
3 per cent. interest, to be subject to government control, or at 
least to such regulations as we may be quite sure will be put 
by the legislature on all future railways, and most probably, 
even by ex post facto laws, on the present ones. And he 
refutes all his own arguments, and confirms all ours, when he 
writes thus :— 


“ Neither is it to be disputed, that there are strong public grounds 
for wishing that the extension of the railway system to Ireland could 
be safely left to the government, it being beyond all question in the 
power of the government, to supply that country with a much better 
general system of railvay communication than it is ever likely to 
obtain from the unconnected and very probably conflicting projects of 
individuals studying only their own personal advantage—selecting 
only the best parts of the country for the expenditure of their capital, 
and leaving all the rest wholly unassisted. 

“The commissioners have shown but too clearly, that there is no 
such profit to be expected from the investment of capital, in Irish 
railway speculations, as should induce individuals to embark in them 
for the sake of profit, (under such protection at least, as it is the 
present usage of the legislature to extend to this class of under- 
takings,) and we hold that the public, (the British public,) are 
much indebted to them for the manly frankness with which they 
have proclaimed this grave truth to the world. Even though the 
result of this frankness should be, to throw the whole business of 
Irish railway-making into the hands of government, to make another 
great Irish job of it, better that, than that individuals should be 
tempted, by high-coloured and delusive representations, to risk the 
fruits of their industry in undertakings which promise such doubtful 
and, at best, slender returns. Whether jobbed or not, the railways 
would, at all events, be made, if not so well or so cheaply as by 
private companies, yet sufficiently well to be, at almost any price, 
a great blessing to the country. Expensive, beyond all example, 
they would probably be, but the expense would fall where its heavi- 
ness would not be felt—on the community atlarge. Neither indi- 
viduals nor families would be ruined by it, (as has happened but too 
often on both sides of the Irish Channel,) the only great sufferer 
would be the still greater gainer, the public. Small the returns 
might be in the shape of dividends, but so large in a thousand other 
shapes, as to make the great expense a matter of great indifference. 
We respect the frankness of the commissioners the more, that the 
conclusion at which they have arrived, appears to have grown irre- 
sistibly out of the inquiries which they have directed to be instituted 
into the nature and amount of the existing traffic of the country, 
and to have been only adopted at last as the lesser of two evils, 
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iailways under government direction, or no railways at all for many 
years to cume.”—Railway Times, July 28. 

Soon after, we find the same talented editor still farther 
arguing on our side of the question, in the following way :— 


‘The commissioners’ report is attacked by a contemporary, on what 
we cannot help characterizing as very frivolous grounds indeed. It 
is first assumed that government interference was unnecessary, ‘as 
parties of ample means, assisted by experienced engineers, were 
ready to raise funds for railways in different parts of the island. 
And then it is argued that the plan recommended is a ‘job,’ ‘a vast 
scheme of political corruption. And why? Principally it would 
seem, because ‘ were there not secret and sinister objects in view, 
nobody in his senses would dream of proposing, in the present state 
of our finances, an investment of several millions of public money, 
in an undertaking, which is only,on the most favourable calculation, 
to return 34 per cent. per annum, and might yield no return at all’!’ 

‘With respect to the non-necessity of interference, it surely will 
not be asserted that admitting the possession of means the most 
ample by all the railway companies ever projected in Ireland, the 
execution of their several lines would have supplied a complete 
railway system for Ireland. That railways would have been raised 
‘in different parts of the Island, and with considerable profit to 
the parties embarking in them, so far from being denied by the 
commissioners, is distinctly and unequivocally admitted. But the 
report must have been read to very little purpose, if it has not been 
seen, that this very fact forms one of the main reasons why govern- 
ment should interfere, and by balancing the profitable against the 
unprofitable ‘ parts of the island,’ secure to the whole a participation 
in the benefits to be derived from an improved system of internal 
communication, rather than suffer ‘ parts’ to remain altogether un- 
assisted, inasmuch as they are admitted on all hands to be by them- 
selves wholly unattractive, in fact absolutely ruinous, to private 
companies. If the inlerests of private bodies, or of small sections of 
the country, are to be considered paramount, then government ought 
not to interfere ; but if the advantage of the whole island. is to be 
consulted, if the inhabitants of thinly peopled districts, or of districts 
not easily accessible, have an equal right to receive the same facilities, 
and would be equilly benefitted by the enjoyment of them, as the 
residents of more favoured tracts, then, we say, a general system of 
railways is indispensable, and how this is to be effected in the pre- 
sent instance, without the intervention of government, we should be 
glad to know. In fact, as far as the great body of the Irish people 
are concerned, it must be no railways at all, or railways constructed 
in the first instance with the public money. 

“ As regards any prospective jobbing, we are quite as hostile as 
our contemporary can be, to anything of the kind. We admit, that 
previous experience justifies but too well our contemporary’s suspi- 
cions on the subject, but we are inclined to think, that the manner 
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in which the commissioners recommend that public assistance 
should be granted, would be found to guard very materially against 
a recurrence of the enormities which have heretofore been perpe- 
trated in that land of jobs. Should any additional preventives be 
required, we would be the first to recommend and enforce their 
adoption ; but so important do we deem the establishment of some 
general plan of railway communication in Ireland, that we should 
be inclined to recommend its adoption, even if it must have in its 
train a system of corruption worthy of the best days of public plun- 
der. Get railways economically and without jobbing, if you can; 
but at all events, get them. We are somewhat surprised, however, 
to find the Spectator suspecting the presence of a job, from the 
circumstance, that the commissioners limit the profits on the whole 
system to about three and a half per cent. It does seem to us, that 
this limitation is primd facie evidence that no jobbing was contem- 
plated. Had the commissioners been as anxious to secure ‘a job,’ 
as some would represent them, they would probably have been less 
scrupulous as to the incitements which they held out in regard to 
anticipated returns. Above all, they would have taken care to con- 
ciliate the promoters of competing or conflicting lines, so as to 
obviate all opposition from them; and this might easily have been 
done, had the commissioners suffered any consideration other than 
the permanent good of Ireland to have weight in their deliberations.” 
—Railway Times. 

The fact was, and is, that there never was any real English 
capital seriously devoted to Irish Railways. Although we 
admit, that the basis of all speculation on the subject has been 
the hope of drawing English capital to Ireland; and an inor- 
dinate disposition to embark in railway schemes on a few of 
the most promising lines, arose in the minds of those whose 
speculative tendencies were fostered by the notion, that Eng- 
lish capital was in some way or other to stand the brunt of 
the experiment; and so, perhaps, it would, and we believe 
did, in the late “times of excitement ;” but the moment a re- 
action on the London Stock Exchange took place, the bubble 
burst, and the real English capitalist, or rather the real 
searcher after a certain investment, ignorant of the latent 
resources of Ireland, and prejudiced against the imputed 
turbulence and uncivilization of the people, easily became 
alarmed, and were no longer willing to trust their money 
in Irish investments. We have used the language of the 
Atheneum, and will add the final paragraph of the same arti- 
cle in that literary and enlightened periodical, from which we 
have abstracted the substance in the above sentence. Speak- 
ing of the general proposed railway system, it says :— 

“To the realization of such a project, there are, we are fully 
aware, great obstacles. There is not only the fearful argument 
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(in these countries, an all but invincible fallacy) of innovation, but 
the still more fearful ignorance and prejudices of the public, on 
Irish affairs in general. How few are there who even see the im- 
pending avalanche of nine millions of discontented subjects, or 
dream of the sweeping ruin which is implied in its fall. On the 
subject of Ireland, the infatuation is an absolute epidemic ; and we 
scarcely venture to hope, that they who are most especially opposed 
to its tranquillization, will pretermit their hostility till the power to 
oppose it is struck from their hand. Nor even can we foresee that 
their fears will let them consent to any merely statistic measure, 
that shall tend to increase the power of the Irish people, although it 
should, at the same time, remove a part of their discontents. Time, 
however, does wonders; and the report before us will at least con- 
tribute to hurry on events, by the knowledge of details which it 
will disseminate. In adding the mite of our own convictions, we 
do our duty as journalists, and ease our hearts as men. We repeat, 
then, that the project of a grand and comprehensive system of rail- 
ways for Ireland, is a godsend to the cause of humanity, of peace, 
and of national prosperity.”—-Atheneum. 

All who are acquainted with the real state of these matters 
in Ireland, know that it is a farce to talk of “ private enter- 
prise” in Ireland. “ We have capital,” cry out certain chi- 
valrous promoters ; ‘ we are willing to embark it in a general 
system of railways, and we claim the unfettered right to apply 
our money to the construction of railways, a right which 
Englishmen exercise to an extent that knows no limit in the 
constitution.” 

What says one of the evening journalists of London, who 
has all along shown an accurate knowledge of these matters ? 


“ We dispute the fact that they do possess the capital requisite for 
any extensive enterprise of this nature. They have never yet pro- 
duced a list of persons capable of furnishing the means for construct- 
ing even a single railway project between the capital and any con- 
siderable town, without aid from the Exchequer. It is notorious 
that the Dublin and Kingstown line, the subscribers to which are 
believed to be possessed of more ample private resources than any 
company yet incorporated for railway purposes in Ireland, would 
have come to a serious pause but for the assistance of the Treasury. 
It is equally well known that the railway now in progress from 
Armagh to Belfast, could not have proceeded without a loan from 
government. The company at first required an advance of £40,000. 
They have received £15,000, which very probably would have been 
refused if the commissioners had not adopted that line as a portion 
of their northern system. 

“ The history of the railway projected between Cork and the en- 
trance to its magnificent harbour at Passage, furnishes an amusing 
commentary on ‘ private enterprise’ speculations in Ireland. The 
whole distance does not exceed seven statute miles. An act was 
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obtained for it, splendid offices were constructed for it, displaying 
brass plates and gay sign-boards, with the words ‘ Cork and Passage 
Railway Office,’ and it would have seemed that the only thing re- 
maining to be done was to open the doors to the public for the pur- 
chase of tickets. But the doors are still shut; the offices are ‘ to be 
let. No symptom of the railway has as yet made its appearance ; 
after considerable expenditure, all of which was consumed by par- 
liamentary agents, surveyors, lawyers, secretaries, clerks, and all 
such costly appendages to companies, there were no funds left for 
the main thing—the road ! 

“So it happened, too, with respect to a line proposed between 
Limerick and Waterford, for which somewhere about £30,000 were 
actually paid up, and wholly wasted amongst a crowd of retainers, 
and the attornies, who contrived to engraft a Chancery suit on the 
tender sapling, even before it took root. 

“ It isa farce, therefore, to talk of ‘ private enterprise’ capital in 
Ireland. The actors in it cannot but know that they have no chance 
of getting on with any project beyond the point of incorporation ; 
but if they succeed so far as to get their long bills paid, then 
the project is too often, as a matter of course, abandoned.’ —Courier. 


One of the most virulent abusers of the commissioners, for 
not giving private enterprise fair play, is obliged to acknow- 
ledge, “ that he is perfectly satisfied that no great speculation, 
such as a railroad of considerable extent, can ever be success- 
fully effected in Ireland. The public treasury can alone 
achieve such an object.” An admission which draws down 
the following apposite remarks from the Raiiway Times :— 

“‘If there be any truth in the doctrine of our contemporary as 
here stated, what becomes of the long-vaunted sufficiency of private 
enterprise? The inference which it was attempted to draw from 
the fact that several lines had been projected in Ireland—that, there- 
fore, private energy would prove equal to the wants of the country 
—was too preposterous to gain credence among any class of men 
who had turned their attention to the present state of the sister 
kingdom ; and, accordingly, it is now all but abandoned, save by 
those whose own experience might have taught them better than to 
confound projected lines with lines actually executed, or to assert that, 
because some few speculations continue to have a lingering existence, 
a general system of railway communications must, under similar 
circumstances, go forward with healthful vigour.” 


And the candid editor of the Raileay Times, sums up the 
whole of the argument very conclusively, as follows :— 


“‘ The deplorable condition of this sort of speculation on the con- 
tinent, is attributed, and, probably, not without good cause, to the 
monopolizing, centralizing, and all-grasping spirit of the French 
government ;” and he states very truly, “that its effects will bear no 
comparison with those produced by the free agency and unaided 
enterprise of individuals in Great Britain. The inference which is 
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deduced from this, is, in effect, that private enterprise, and public 
interference, would produce similar results in Ireland. The cases of 
the two countries, France and Ireland, are, however, totally dissimilar, 
as we shall endeavour in a very few words to show. 

“Tn the first place, the French government attempted, with what 
object it matters not to inquire, to take into its own hands, works, 
which the private capitalists of the Kingdom solicited to be allowed 
to undertake ;* the Irish commissioners base their recommendations 
on the fact, that hitherto there has been no sign of any wish on the 
part of private individuals, or of corporate bodies, to confer upon 
Ireland the benefits of internal communication by railways, and on 
the absence of any sufficient inducement to lead such individuals 
or bodies to attempt the task. It is true that a few, and taking 
into account the extent and natural capabilities of the country, only 
a very few railways have been projected in Ireland by private bodies ; 
but how have they been supported by the public? Has not the 
hopelessness of a return, upon the capital embarked, at all propor- 
tioned to that which may be secured in similar speculations on this 
side of the channel, turned aside British capital from these Irish 
projects? Without a prospect of a recompense in keeping with the 
risk, private enterprise will never be tempted to embark in railway 
schemes; and had such prospect existed, Ireland would, long ere 
this time, have been furrowed with railways, as extensively as the 
more favoured portions of the United Kingdom. It is absurd to 
talk of what private energy may do, when the fact is so notorious 
that nothing has been done ; for nothing, comparatively, should we 
esteem it, were all the lines ever projected in Ireland, prior to the 
report of the commissioners, fully carried into effect. If the oppo- 
nents of the report would show the sufficiency of private enterprise, 
and the non-necessity of government interference, they ought to 
show that the calculations of the commissioners, in regard to ex- 
pected revenue, are greatly under probable results. If they could 
succeed in doing so, they would present an attraction which private 





* We have good reason to know that it was because the French government 
did not undertake the railways, but left “ private enterprise” to shift for itself, 
that the railroad speculations of France are in their present ‘ deplorable state.” 
As in Ireland, there is no capital (we ought rather to say no confidence) for such 
works as investments. The French railroads advance not, because private enter- 
prise cannot raise the capital : and the government either cannot or will not help 
them cither by loan, grant, or guarantee, although they are willing enough to 
saddle them with all sorts of restrictions ; plenty of * government interference’’ 
in France, but no money. Until the government guarantee a certain interest to 
capitalists (and we are credibly informed they would be satisfied with a small rate) 
as it is said Russia is about to do, to.tempt millionaires to make railways for her 
through Poland; or, until Louis Philippe, under the wise (and probably fast ap- 
proaching) administration of such men as Thiers and Guizot, institute a railway 
system on the principle recommended by the Irish commissioners, throwing the 
cost of supplying the deficit revenue on the departments to be benefitted (which 
with the government guarantee weuld soon produce funds)—until something of 
this kind is done, there is not much probability of railways for France, except in 
one or two very choice directions. 
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enterprise would greedily snatch at; but under present circumstances 
such a consummation is scarcely to be looked for. 

“The distinction between the mode of constructing national lines, 
adopted by the French government, and that recommended by the 
Irish commissioners, is equally apparent in regard to the mode of 
raising the necessary funds; but upon this point our space will not 
permit us, at present, to enter. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever,—and the recollection would save the expenditure of much 
virtuous indignation on the enormities of treasury grants—properly 
so called—that the assistance which the commissioners recommend 
partakes much more of the character of a loan, than of an absolute 
gift; that, in fact, it is little more than an easy and certain plan for 
raising the requisite capital, by a mortgage on the works which such 
capital will call into existence.”—Railway Times. 

It would seem to-us, therefore, to be clearly made out that 
private enterprise is not likely to be combined with public aid 
and control for Irish railways ; and that by no other than un- 
divided government credit (not monies) and management can 
they be instituted. 

‘The more we reflect on the subject, the more strong is the 
conviction brought to our mind, that the railways must be un- 
dertaken by the government, or that there will be no railways 
in Ireland. Every discussion tends invariably to this result. 
In order to control and keep open, for the greatest benefit to 
the public, the ‘Queen’s Highways,’ which it has been well 
characterized as ‘an act of treachery to the community at 
large’ to contemplate handing over to the monopoly of private 
enterprise: in order to give lreland at once the full benefit of 
the railway system, instead of suffering her to linger in the 
rear, during farther centuries of neglect: in order to produce 
the greatest amount of such benefit with the least expendi- 
ture: to prevent the waste of the national means, and to draw 
out the hidden treasures of national resources, again we say, 
and the voices of all well-wishers of good order and social 
comfort join in the cry, the government must make and 
control the railways in Ireland. 








Art. VIII.—Siateenth Report of the Inspectors General of 
the General State of the Prisons of Ireland, 1837, with 
Appendixes. (Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 6th March, 1838.) 

2. England and Wales. Tables showing the number of 
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Criminal Offenders commitied for trial, or bailed for 
appearance, at the Assizes and Sessions, in each County, in 
the year 1837, and the result of the proceedings. (Made 
out by order of her Majesty's principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department.) 


E recollect that, about two years ago, our attention was 
drawn to the subject of the comparative amount of 
crime in Ireland and in England, in consequence of the 
ignorant, but not less common than ignorant, assertion, 
“that there is incomparably a greater proportion of public 
vices, whether all the world, or only the British Empire, 
furnish the arithmetic, among a thoroughly Catholic popula- 
tion, than in any other.” We remember that the conceited 
and half-informed Pharisee, who thus congratulated himself 
that he and his brethren of England were not such odious 
sinners as the papistical Irish, attempted to vindicate his 
valiant assertion by a series of most ridiculous blunders 
in calculation, respecting the criminal and population returns 
for England and Ireland. With these, however amusing, we 
will not trouble our readers. We exposed those blunders at the 
time, and in the locality where they appeared, and made other, 
and, we believe, more accurate calculations, which established 
the fact, that, if Ireland exceed England in the number of 
crimes, England fully makes up for it in greater enormity. 
This is proved by the following table of sentences passed on 
those convicted in England and Wales, and Ireland, respec- 
tively, in 1834 (the latest returns then published), by which 
it — that Ireland has much less than eight-fourteenths, 
its due proportion, of crimes most heavily punished. 
Ireland. England and Wales 
Death ...cccccccceseseeseecees 
Transportation for life 
ss 14 years... Hitmen ae 
“3 7 years... BON evsacexscsnvesescvevcaes eee 
Imprisonment for 3 years... 6 
“ Qyrs.and abovelyr. 151 308 
“« Lyr. & above 6 mths. 1,053 ......66. eseceeeeeeeeee 1,582 
‘“ 6months and under . 11,190 .........scccesesssesees 8,825 
PURO ccccccescose sonccsesensces 8G 
Whipping ........... 59 
Discharge on Sureties 256 
Respite and Pardon . 7 


Total convictions in Ireland 14,253 England and Wales 15,995 
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This table, when properly dissected, will demonstrate, that, 
if Ireland have about double the proportionate number of 
crimes, compared with England, it is the minor offences that 
swell out the Irish list; whilst England and Wales have very 
much more than their due proportion of those crimes visited 
with the heaviest punishments of the law. In order to this 
demonstration,— 

Deduct from the convictions in Ireland, viz. .........++. 14,253 

Punished with only 6 months’ 
imprisonment, and under... 11,190 
eee 
11,814 


Leaving of more heinous crimes in Ireland...2,439 


Deduct from the convictions in England and Wales, viz. 15,995 
Punished with only 6 months’ 
imprisonment, and under... 8,825 
FOE GED visi 3 
9,238 


Leaving of more heinous crimes in England and Wales...6,757 


And as there were in Ireland 7,767,401 inhabitants, and in 
England and Wales 13,897,187 inhabitants, according to the 
census of 1831, the result will be:— 


In Ireland 1 heinous crime in 3184 inhabitants. 
In England and Wales, 1 heinous crime in 2056 inhabitants. 


The subject is, intrinsically, of sufficient importance, to re- 
quire our anxious examination, and to command the careful 
attention of our readers, even if no circumstances had occur- 
red, if no speeches had been made, if no discussions had en- 
sued, if no alarms had been created, if no outrages had been 
perpetrated, if neither report had been circulated, nor para- 
graph penned, published, copied, or exaggerated, to give it 
= interest at the present moment. All these causes, 

owever, concur to bring it just now into a prominent position 
before the public; they have imparted to it an adventitious, 
temporary, and exciting interest, which adds nothing to the 
real and instructive value of its results; though it makes an 
accurate elaboration of those results, from authentic and un- 
impeachable documents, peculiarly needful. We want mot 
the ever ready vehemence of the clerical or political declaimer, 
who asserts what all bigoted Englishmen have, from time im- 
memorial, asserted of unfortunate Irishmen,—only more posi- 
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tively, more hotly, more loudly, with a great deal more 
theatrical action, and in a great many more words, than it 
ever was asserted before. Nor does empty declamation of 
the most thundering character, or even the bitterest invective, 
become one whit more just, because it happens to be reitera- 
ted, unto nausea, in morning and in evening print. We want 
facts, drawn from undoubted sources, and clearly stated ; and 
let them go for what they are worth. Prepared, as we ever 
are, to defend the Irish from unjust attack, we would not, if we 
could, screen them from merited rebuke; it were not the act 
of a friend to do so. We will state the facts plainly, and as 
clearly as we can; and let that statement serve to vindicate 
the character of the Irish people, by a proof of their compara- 
tive innocence, if they be unjustly maligned; or to make them 
blush for their greater national guilt, if it be really established 
against them. 

We are aware that the above analysis of the English and 
Irish criminal returns, for 1834, may not give perfect satisfac- 
tion, because it was not till 1835 that the returns for these two 
portions of the United Kingdom were prepared, according to the 
same tabular form; but they give a very near approximation 
to the truth, although there may be some slight discrepancies 
in the comparison of 1834. But we have, before us, returns 
for the three subsequent years, exactly coinciding in form and 
arrangement, and, therefore, capable of being tested by the 
most exact comparison. Proceeding to the year 1837, the 
latest for which returns are published, we find the total num- 
ber of convictions in England and Wales, and in Ireland, res- 
pectively, divided or classified as to punishment, and of conse- 
quence as to guilt, in the following manner : 

Convictiéns,—Treland. Convictions, —England & Wales, 

Death ... « TGA scoece 436 

Transportation for life.......... 266 ........ 636 

* for 14 years...... 17 

- for 7 years ...... 818 
” for other periods. . 
Imprisonment, above 3 years .... 
- ys, 3 years and above 2 years 

» 2 years and above 1 year... 82 

» 1 year and above 6 months 1,035 

»» 6 months and under...... 6,186 

Whipping .... ‘ . 6 

UND cceccdccccevtcsccccscces SFB DP cocccveces 

Discharge on Sureties ... - 592 

POS ORE DAG iccccersseses 28  ccccvccses 11 


Total 9,556 Total 17,090 
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And the proportion of population in Ireland, to that in 
England, being as 8 to 14, or 4 to 7, as near as it can be stated 
in round numbers, the total convictions in England and Ire- 
land, respectively, are in a proportion with each other so 
marvellously corresponding with that of their respective popu- 
lations, that the proportions may be termed identical,—there 
being in England 1 conviction to every 813 inhabitants, and 
in Ireland 1 conviction to every 812 inhabitants. 

But when we proceed to deduct on each side the convictions 
for petty offences, then England stands out in the bold relief 
of its deeper and darker criminality. 

Deduct from convictions in Ireland, in 1837, viz. 9,536 

Six months’ imprisonment, and under ............ 6,168 

Whipping.—Fine.—Discharge on sureties.—Re- 

TI, SE PIG oes or snsevsesscinssnceeses 991 
— 7,15 


Leaving of more heinous crimes in Ireland 2,377 


Deduct from convictions in England & Wales, viz. 17,090 
Six months’ imprisonment, and under 
Whipping.—Fine.—Discharge on sureties.—Re- 
spite, and pardon 
10,831 


Leaving of more heinous crimes in England & Wales 6,259 


And comparing as before, the proportion of crime to popu- 
lation, the result will be,— 

In Ireland, one heinous crime in 3,267 inhabitants. 

In England and Wales, one heinous crime in 2,220 inhabitants. 

Showing thus, that in 1837, as in 1834, Ireland exhibited 
a very much smaller proportion than England, of the more 
heavily punished offences. 

A distinction here obtrudes itself upon our notice, which 
must occur to any one instituting a comparison between Eng- 
land and Ireland, with respect to the state of crime in each 
country, viz.—that there are two prominent causes of crimi- 
nality existing in Ireland, which do not prevail to the same 
extent in England; and that, therefore, we should, from the 
agency of those two causes, naturally expect to find, ceteris 
paribus, more crime, in proportion to population in Ireland than 
in England: and these causes are poverty (which besides its 
ordinary aspect, includes the excessive competition for land) and 
religious animosity. The religion of the state, to the support 
of which the law obliges aii to contribute, is, in Ireland, the 
religion of the minority. This fact is calculated to excite 
haughtiness in the favoured minority, discontent in the op- 

VOL. VI.—NO. XI. T 
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pressed majority. This fact, in its present operation, and 
even in the most mild operation of which it is by possibility 
capable,—but still more, in all the bitter recollections of the 
past, which are interwoven with it in the Irish mind,—must 
engender a state of feeling in the two portions of the popula- 
tion towards each other, which would be apt, occasionally, to 
develope itself in acts of criminal violence. This is a conse- 
quence which, whether on English or on Irish soil, we should 
expect, in the ordinary condition of human nature, to follow, 
from the cause stated. It does follow in Ireland; its agency 
may be discovered in the Irish criminal returns, throughout 
the cases of violent aggression, and malicious injury; but the 
far greater part of these should more justly be attributed to 
the excessive competition for land, which is also a peculiar 
feature in Ireland. 
Of the convictions in England and Wales, there were,— 
Capital sentences in 1835 
do. in 1836 
do. in 1837 


Of the convictions in Ireland, there were,— 
Capital sentences in 1835  ............ccorccccccccscssccsceees 
do. MD RGD nvnccccncnsesas ssescnewstessncecssene 
do. in 1837 


So that, in the capital sentences, instead of being up to the 
English scale—that is, in the proportion of four to seven—Ire- 
land can hardly furnish more than one-third of the English 
number. We would not wish to conceal the fact, and would 
to God that Irishmen would take warning from it, that there 
were, during the above three years, forty-one executions in 
Ireland, and only thirty-seven executions in England. And 
this other fact is also one conveying an awful lesson to Ire- 
land; that there were in those three years, seventy-four capi- 
tal sentences for murder in Ireland, and only thirty-five such 
sentences for murder in England and Wales. The number, 
however, in each country, both of capital sentences, and of 
convictions for murder, has diminished in each successive year. 

The convictions for manslaughter in Ireland, and in Eng- 
land and Wales, respectively, were as follows :— 

Ireland. England and Wales. 
Tn 1835 ...ccccosccocccces DIS ccovsesorccecooece 
99 
89 
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Again, with respect to assaults, which, from causes which 
we will not attempt more minutely to explain, unhappily add 
so largely, and at one fell swoop, to the catalogue of Irish 
offences, there were-— 

Ireland. England and Wales. 
oe ee ee 
BIE: sacsencceacceee <samcpeenanne OO 
LEST ccccccccsccccessecBBOW coccccseccccesecee S08 


One more instance, that of riot and breach of peace,—the 
convictions were— 
Ireland. England and Wales. 


7 rere eer 
BBBG  .rccecccccrsceceeed 408 
TBST nscsccccessees enceDOTS cccsccccscssecsees SOB 

These are instances which we have endeavoured fairly to 
select from the class of violent offences against the person. 
They show what particular description of criminality it is 
which swells the list of Irish guilt; and we hope they may 
serve to convey a useful and instructive lesson. We know too 
well how the passions have been aroused,—what provocation 
has been given; how the landlord has ejected the cottier, and 
the proctor has taken the bed from beneath the dying wife ;— 
we know that these things have been, and are, in Ireland, 
and neither have been, nor are, in England. But, with a 
full knowledge of these facts, we must still say, that the 
number of these, and such like, acts of violence, is a stigma 
upon the Irish nation. If this odious spot upon her national 
character were removed, (and we are rejoiced to observe, 
from the returns, that it lessens every year) Ireland would 
then be as distinguished for her peculiar abstinence from every 
description of crime, as she is now from many. 

For though the other cause of crime, to which we have 
already referred, exists to an intense degree,—though the 
famishing poor have not only the positive cravings of hunger 
to withstand, but have also a keen consciousness of their 
relative misery, froma personal observation of the comforts 
and luxuries enjoyed by some of their neighbours,—yet are 
they singularly, and, under the circumstances, most extraor- 
dinarily, free from invasions of property from the motive of 
lucre. Inglis, Binns, and most other recent travellers in 
Ireland, concur in assuring us, that robberies and larcenies 
are of very unfrequent occurrence. The tables before us,— 
matters of fact, and not of opinion,—confirm this testimony. 

To take first the crime of burglary, or forcible entry by 
night into adwelling-house,—a crime, which, perhaps, as much 
as any other, excites the feeling of insecurity and dread,—the 
convictions were — 

r2 
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Ireland. England and Wales. 

oe 194 

i EE serntenismemenamene Seressccecesesceessesece LOS 

0 DT csascssstxsscenesnensees coveccccscoscccccccocese DOD 
In these, and in all the other comparisons, it should still be 
borne in mind, that the proportion of crimes between Ireland 
and England, ought to be as that of the population, or 4 to 7. 


There were convictions for house-breaking— 
Treland. England and Wales. 
De: SE tistitisxeamnnnnn 
” 1836 Seereeeoeve @oeesee eeeere 
” 
For simple larceny, the convictions were— 
Ireland. England and Wales. 
In 1835 
» 1836 
» 1837 
And for larceny by servants, the convictions were— 
Ireland. England and Wales. 
cs siinianisdinnin place ME Reiinnknihueneas 682 
at Xenon a onssaeses 773 
69 846 


This last table it gives us peculiar pleasure to quote, in tes- 
timony to the character of the domestic servants of Ireland. 
If we had found that property was less secure in Ireland 
than in England, we could have accounted for it by the more 
pressing poverty of the Irish people; but, finding that it is 
more secure, notwithstanding the pressure of that poverty, we 
“are urged to the conclusion, that there is a stronger moral 
feeling in the main body of the poor population of Ireland, 
which keeps them honest in spite of the keenest temptation to 
fraud and theft. And how is this moral feeling to be account- 
ed for? We do not hesitate to say, that it is owing to the zeal 
and exertions of those Catholic Priests, who have visited the 
poor in their miserable cottages, sympathized, we had almost 
said participated, in their sufferings ; assisted them in want and 
sickness; and exhorted them to virtue, whilst they were saving 
them from famine. It is owing to them, that Ireland can 
justly claim to rank higher than England in the scale of na- 
tional virtue; and it is because her morality is owing to her 
Catholic Priests, that she is so vehemently attacked and 
calumniated by the speechmakers, pamphleteers, editors, and 
penny-a-liners, of Scotland and England, and—alas! that 
there should be such recreants—of her own country, too. 


»” 
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Art. 1X.—Summary Review of German Catholic Literature. 
THEOLOGY. 


Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Manual of the History of Dogmas) 
by Dr. Klee. Vol. 1, Mayence, 1837.—Three of the greatest stars of 
German Catholic theology, at the present day, are Mohler, Dollinger, 
and Klee. Mohler* (alas, this great luminary hath set for ever) 
represents the metaphysical part of Theology ; Déllinger, the critical 
and historical ; and Klee, the dialectical part. This new work by 
Professor Klee is worthy of his high reputation. Its object is to 
trace the gradual developement of the truth ‘ once committed to 
the Saints,” to state the doctrine of the Church on the various arti- 
cles of faith, and to point out the occasions on which she more ex- 
plicitly enounced, and more authoritatively enforced, those tradi- 
tionary truths she had received from her divine Founder. In all 
heretical Churches, and still more in the anarchical communities of 
Protestantism, ‘the History of Dogmas” is the history of new, ever- 
changing, inconsistent, and contradictory opinions. In the Catholic 
Church alone, it is the history of divine truth, essentially one, and 
immutable, but with increasing developement, always implicitly 
believed, yet not always explicitly declared by the Church. 

The first volume of this ‘“‘ History of Dogmas” is divided into two 
parts. In the first part, the author treats of general theology; the 
topics which here engage his attention are, revelation, Christianity, 
the Church, the hierarchy, the sacred Scriptures, tradition, and 
heresy. In thesecond part, the author treads on the ground of spe- 
cial dogmas, and treats successively of the existence and unity of 
God, the Trinity, the several divine persons, next of the creation, of 
the angels, of the material world, of man, of the divine image in man, 
of the soul, of man’s primitive state, of original sin, and of Providence. 
On all these important subjects the reader will find the tradition of 
the Church, briefly but distinctly stated, the occasions on which it 
promulgated its doctrine, pointed out, as well as the nature of the 
heresies by which that doctrine was assailed. From the copious 
citations and references to the fathers, the book may well be called 
a clavis patrum. The work is distinguished not only for the extra- 
ordinary extent of erudition, but for the great skill, with which that 
learning is brought to bear on the points at issue. Professor Klee 
often reminds us in this respect of his great countryman, Niebuhr, 
who, from the most diverse and scattered fields of knowledge, out of 
the “ disjecta membra’” of learning, could construct a most ingenious 
and elaborate body of evidence. The work before us is, moreover, 
remarkable for its clearness of arrangement, its vigour and perspi- 
cuity of reasoning, and great condensation of thought. 





* A Translation of the “ Symbolik” of this great writer is in preparation by 
J.B. Robertson, Esq. the able translator of Schlegel’s Philosophy of History. 
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We strongly recommend this excellent work, to those among our 
readers, lay as well as clerical, whomake theology and philosophy 
a part of their studies. 

Die Apologetik als wissenschaftliche Nachweisung der Gottlichkeit 
des Christenthums in seiner Erscheinung dargestellt. Von Dr. Johann 
Sebastian von Drey. (Apologetical Divinity exhibited as the scientific 
demonstration of the divinity of Christianity in its manifestation.) 
Mayence, 1838. Vol. 1. 

Dr. von Drey has been long known as one of the most eminent 
divines of Catholic Germany. He has hitherto, we believe, pub- 
lished few works, and hence his reputation is not as extensive as his 
great genius and learning merit. But a series of the most valuable 
papers, which he has for many years published in the Theological 
Review of Tubingen, would alone suffice to transmit his name with 
honour to posterity. He has long held the theological chair at the 
University of Tubingen, where he has trained up, for the service of 
the Church, many excellent theologians, and among others, had the 
honour of reckoning in the number of his pupils the illustrious 
Mohler. His new work on Apologetical Divinity is one of extra- 
ordinary merit. The lucidness of its arrangement, the force and 
acuteness of its reasoning, the elegant perspicuity of the style, and 
the depth of the reflections, will secure to this production a very high 
place in the theological and philosophical literature of the age. The 
first volume only has appeared; and in this the author gives the 
most elaborate exposition of the theory of revelation which we ever 
remember to have met with. The limits of this sufimary notice of 
German literature will not permit us to give an analyis of this work; 
and without a full analysis, it would be difficult to convey to the 
reader an adequate idea of its nature and plan. Suffice it to say, 
that the nature and the necessity of religion, the necessity of a divine 
revelation for the establishment, the perpetuation, and the develope- 
ment of religion, the criteria and proofs of divine revelation, are the 
important topics to which this first volume is devoted. We regret 
we have no room for extracts. 

We hope, soon to have the opportunity of bestowing a lengthened 
critique on this production, when the second volume, containing the 
application of the principles laid down in this introductory part, shall 
have made its appearance. 


Breuner's speculative Dogmatik. (Speculative Dogmatic Theology, 
by Dr. Breuner.) 3 vols. Ratisbon, 1837.~-Dr. Breuner has been 
long known as a very able and learned theologian. ‘The present work 
is the last and third form in which he has cast his dogmatic theo- 
logy. His proofs of the divinity of Christianity, are mostly of an his- 
torical kind. The work is eertainly very erudite, but is often wanting 
in profound and enlarged views. 


Die vornehmsten Lehren und Gehatiche der Katholischen Kirche. 
Von Dr. N. Wiseman. Ratisbon, 1838. (The principal Doctrines .and 
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Practices of the Catholic Church. By Dr. Wiseman.)—It will be 
pleasing to the British Catholic public generally, and to the readers 
of the Dublin Review in particula’, to learn that these excellent dis- 
courses of Dr. Wiseman have been translated into German, and have 
found in Germany many enlightened appreciators. As, on this 
subject, we might be suspected of partiality, we shall transcribe a 
passage from a notice of this work, that has appeared in an esteemed 
German periodical, “ the Sion.” ‘It is,” says the journalist, “ with 
peculiar pleasure we point out this important production, first, be- 
cause its author is an eminent scholar in the Catholic Church, se- 
condly, because, in a preface to a successful translation it has been 
recommended to the notice of the German public by one of our 
first theologians, Professor Dollinger ; and lastly, because we know 
its translator, M. Haneberg, to be a young man distinguished for his 
talents and learning, who, we hope, is destined to accomplish much 
good, for the honour of God and his Church.”—Sion, August Num- 
ber. We see that Dr Dollinger, in his preface, characterises Dr. 
Wiseman’s “ Connexion of Science and Revealed Religion,” as being 
distinguished for various learning, consummate skill of arrangement, 
and dignified eloquence. We are happy to say that translations of 
the work have appeared in Germany, Italy, and Spain, and it is ex- 
tensively read in America. 


Das Resultat meiner Wanderungen durch das Gebiet der Protestan- 
tischen Litteratur. Von Dr. Julius Honinghaus. Asschaffenburg, 
1837. (The result of my Travels through the territory of Protestant 
Literature.j—This work has excited a great sensation in Germany. 
Dr. Honinghaus is a learned convert -to our Church, and his long 
peregrinations through Protestant literature, independently of many 
other grounds of credibility, have convinced him that the Catholic 
Church furnishes the only resting-place to the human race. 


This work is composed entirely of Protestant testimonies in favour 
of the Catholic Church, declaratory of the weakness, the insuf- 
ficiency, the errors, and the dangers of Protestantism. At the head 
of each chapter, the author gives, in his own words, a short analysis 
of its contents, and then proceeds to cite the Protestant testimonies. 
By these authorities he shows, in the first part, the present dissolu- 
tion of Protestantism to be the natural consequence of its funda- 
mental principle—private judgment; he then proves the utter insuf- 
ficiency and inconsistency of this principle, on the part of those who 
admit a revelation; expounds the Catholic system, showing it to be 
alone compatible with the idea of a Christian revelation, and examines 
the doctrinal differences between Catholics and Protestants, accord- 
ing to Scripture, tradition, and reason. In the second part, con- 
ducted still by Protestant guides, he enters the domain of history, 
examines the Reformation, in its ecclesiastical and political bearings, 
tracing its progress through Germany, Switzerland, Holland, England, 
Scotland, France, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Ice-_ 
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land, and then gives an historical sketch of the rise and progress of 
different sects, in the Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, Anabaptist, 
and Socinian communities, from the Reformation to the present times. 
In the third and last part, the questions relating to worship, disci- 
pline, and other important matters, are examined ; and after all these 
glorious confessions, which the truth, the holiness, and beneficent in- 
fluence of the Catholic Church, have wrung from those whom the 
prejudices of birth, education, and profession, had alienated from her, 
the learned and estimable author draws his final inference. Our 
readers may form an idea of the extensive reading and indefatigable 
industry of Dr. Honinghaus, when we tell them that his work con- 
tains upwards of two thousand testimonies, and that not fewer than 
three hundred aud sixty authors have been cited. This list includes 
the most eminent Protestant theologians, philosophers, and historians, 
that have flourished, not only in Germany, but in Franee, Holland, 
Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, and especially England, from the ear- 
liest period of the Reformation down to the present day. But let it 
not be supposed that learning is the only characteristic of this able 
production. The immense mass of evidence which the author has 
collected, has been arranged with consummate analytic skill. A 
translation has appeared in Holland; and met with the same success 
which the original experienced in Germany. We should like to 
know, what some of our stiff-necked Anglicans would say to it. We 
forgot to add, that the author, in an appendix, gives a list of the most 
memorable conversions to the Catholic Church from Protestantism. 
The list includes seven hundred converts, consisting of preachers, 
professors, statesmen, princes, and kings. 

Déllinger tiber die Gemischte Ehen. (On mixed Marriages.) 1838. 
This is a clear, well-reasoned treatise, written in a most amiable 
temper. 

Der verlorne Sohn. (The lost Son.) by John Emanuel Veith, 
Preacher at the metropolitan Church of St. Stephen’s, Vienna. 1838. 
—Dr. Veith is allowed to be the greatest living spiritual writer in 
Germany. One of his best spiritual works* has recently been trans- 
lated into English, by a learned and able clergyman of the London 
District. In the present work, Dr. Veith exhibits the same qualities 
which have so often distinguished his other writings—the talent of 
ingenious combination—great lucidness in his catechetical arrange- 
ment—the most diversified reading—and a power of vivid delineation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL HISTORY, &e. &e. 


Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, von Dr. Dollinger. (Manual 
of Church History, by Dr. Dollinger.) Vol. ii. Ratisbon, 1838.— 
It is with pleasure we hail the appearance of the 2nd volume of Dr. 





* The words of the enemies of Christ, translated by Dr. Cox. Keating and 
Brown, London. 
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Déllinger's excellent Manual of Church History. This volume em- 
braces the external history of the Church, in two successive periods, 
from the year 680 to 1073, and from the year 1073 to 1517. This 
volume is distinguished for the same clearness of arrangement, the 
same laborious enquiry after the original fountains of information, 
the same critical sagacity, and elegant perspicuity of style, which 
characterize all the productions of this great theologian. Professor 
Dollinger possesses a wonderful grasp of research. There is scarcely 
a book, however recent, appearing in the different countries of 
Europe, in anywise connected with the subject of his investigations, 
that he has not perused, or, at least, consulted. 

Could the limits of this summary notice permit, we would willingly 
translate several interesting passages from this work, which is 
allowed to be the best of the kind that has appeared in Germany. 
We understand that an able divine intends favouring the British 
public with a translation of this valuable manual, or of the author’s 
larger ecclesiastical history. The translation of either would be a 
most acceptable gift. The British and Irish Catholics are very well 
provided with spiritual and devotional books; they are tolerably well 
furnished with popular works of polemical theology ; but, with few 
brilliant exceptions, they have to plead a lamentable deficiency in alt 
books relating to ecclesiastical and civil history. 


Schweden und seine Stellung zum heiligen Stuhl unter Johann III, 
Sigismund III, und Karl LX. (Sweden and its relation to the Holy 
See under John III, Sigismund III, and Charles IX.) Compiled 
from secret state papers by Augustin Theiner. Augsburg, 1838.— 
The history of the apostacy of Sweden from the Church, has been 
most copiously and accurately detailed in the present work. Its 
object is to exhibit the endeavours and exertions of the Holy See, 
during the three last centuries, to reunite to its communion the nor- 
thern nations separated by schism and heresy. The author has 
drawn many of his materials from the rich archives of Rome, to 
which, by the gracious indulgence of his holiness Pope Gregory XVI, 
he gained access, as well as from the Bourbon library, and that of 
the Brancacci family at Naples. By these means he has been able 
solidly to confute a multitude of falsehoods and misrepresentations, 
of which modern historians had been guilty in regard to the Holy 
See and its ministers. He promises, in the course of his work, to 
show up many of the insidious artifices—the suppressio veri which 
Professor Ranke has had recourse to, in his History of the Popes. 
The work abounds with interesting details, and is, altogether, a most 
valuable accession to the historical literature of Germany. The first 
volume only has appeared. 


Hurter’s Geschichte des Papstes Innocenz des Drittens; Dritter 
Band ; 1838.—The third volume of this excellent work has recently 
been published, and is even still more interesting than its, prede- 
cessors. Jn this we find a vivid picture of the age iy which the 
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great Pontiff, Innocent III, flourished. The character of the episco- 
pacy, of the secular clergy, of the religious orders of both sexes, is 
brought under review; and the good and the bad qualities, the vir- 
tues and the vices, which characterized individuals in these several 
orders and professions, are pointed out with impartial accuracy. 
/Wheugh the production of a Protestant minister, it is written in a 
' *Gatholic spirit. Our next number will contain a review of 
this work. 

One of the most valuable accessions to the historical literature of 
the present year, is the new periodical that has appeared at Munich, 
entitled, Historish-Politische Blatter, edited by Professor Phillips, 
and the younger Gorres. It numbers among its supporters, the elder 
Gorres, Moy, Dollinger, and a number of the most eminent literati. 
The principles are most Catholic, its historical-views most sound, 
and it abounds in interesting articles, on religion, politics,: and 
history, written in a very captivating style. All who wish to get 
an insight into the present state of Germany should peruse this 
journal. 


Athanasius, by Joseph Gorres. Ratisbon, 1838.—The French 
translation has, doubtless, made not a few of our readers acquainted 
with this admirable production. We cannot bestow a higher eulogy 
on the work, than by pronouncing it, in every respect, worthy of its 
illustrious author. It has excited an extraordinary sensation in every 
part of Germany, more especially in Bavaria, Westphalia, and the 
Rhenish provinces, where, in despite of the prohibition of the Prussian 
government, many even of the common people have bought and 
perused it with avidity. The subject which it treats, the circum- 
stances to which it owes its origin, were calculated, even had its 
literary merit been far inferior, to give interest and importance to the 
work. In the persecution which afflicts a portion of the Catholic 
Church of Germany, it has had the effect of sustaining the courage 
of many, restraining the violence of others, removing the doubts and 
uncertainties of a few, and directing all to a steady, pacific, legal 
assertion of their civil and ecclesiastical rights, wantonlv violated, as 
they have been, in the person of the venerable Archbishop of Cologne. 

It is not our intention to discuss the question of the captivity of 
that venerable prelate. The case of this intrepid confessor of the 
faith, has already, in a former number of this journal, been clearly 
and succinctly stated. Gorres examines successively every charge, 
which his enemies have made against the illustrious prelate, shows 
the utter untenableness and absurdity of each, and proves that his 
gonduct, in relation to the Hermesians, (a party whose doctrines have 
been condemned by the Holy See,) as well as to the Prussian govern- 
ment, was strictly in accordance with the laws of the Church. We 
meet, in the course of the work, with most interesting episodes on the 
past and present state of Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany, - 
on the écclesiastical and political institutions of Prussia in particular, 
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the political parties which there contend for supremacy, the spirit of 
the two great Protestant sects, the Rationalists and the Pietists, their 
mutual contentions, as well as common hostility to the Catholic 
Church. Our limits will permit us to give but one extract, which 
we shall select from those passages of the work which possess a 
general and enduring interest. . 

In the following passage, the author traces with a masterly hand 
that general decline of piety and discipline, which characterized the 
Catholic clergy, secular and regular, in the course of the eighteenth 
century. His observations, though unfortunately susceptible of 
very general application, refer with peculiar force to the state of the 
German Church at that period. 

‘‘ That a number of such co-operators, says he, in the work of 
destruction, should have been found in the very body of the clergy, 
argues the existence of a very deeply rooted and wide-spread evil, 
which had not for the first time to-day or yesterday afflicted the 
clerical order. To all well-thinking minds, indeed, this presents a 
painful, a most melancholy spectacle, which justice, however, will not 
permit us to pass over in silence. It can neither be denied nor con- 
cealed, that many members of this clergy, had already, in the times 
anterior to the last revolutionary epoch, as well in the conduct of 
some of their noblest corporations, as in the personal deportment of 
numerous individuals, manifested signs of an ever-increasing moral 
relaxation. This laxity reached such a pitch, that as these church- 
men heedlessly came in and went out of those splendid minsters, 
which the enthusiasm of their forefathers had erected to the faith, 
and saw in those images, wherewith their artist-iike hands had deco- 
rated their interior, nought else but ancient frippery, so they scarcely 
retained any longer an idea of the rich treasure confided to them to 
guard and to transmit. Beside the departing generation, who sought 
to uphold, in ancient earnestness and vigour, the last remnants of 
ecclesiastical tradition, there sprang up a new one, which, despising 
the former, looked upon its zeal as gloomy monkery, its austerity as 
an useless self-crucifixion, and declaring both no longer suitable to 
the times, entered into various compacts with the spirit of the age. 
Protestantism stood as a luminous model before their eyes, an approx- 
imation to which, would, by producing a rapid transformation, reno- 
vate what had become obsolete. They proceeded to the work, which 
was, however, to be at first conducted with all gentleness and respect, 
and without detriment to essential points. The first steps were taken 
with dogmatic theology. This contained much, the comprehension 
of which, in the growing shallowness of the times, was gradually lost. 
This was denounced as absolutely unintelligible, and, as such, 
banished from the department of all true science. The sacred mys 
teries of worship, which, to be rightly understood and duly appre- 
ciated in their still light, require a spiritual intuitive glance, and 
which, to be fathomed in their mysterious depths, demand a corres- 
ponding profundity of intellect, found this glance of intuition dead— 
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these spiritual depths filled up with the wisdom of the world. In the 
‘glare of physical objects, their spiritual light waxed dim; and as 
they exceeded the age’s powers of conception, they were barely, even 
in their outward symbols, maintained and tolerated. The ancient 
doctrine had, if I may so speak, poured out all the hidden fulness of 
its soul in a multitude of such external rites and practices, which con- 
stituted its outworks against the world. But now, as the chill had 
passed from the seat of life in the heart to the furthest extremities, 
these outward practices were given up, and wherever it was practi- 
cable, cast off as superfluous..... 

“In respect to discipline, the same course was pursued. Here 
also, all sense of the importance of ascetic practices was become 
extinct, and a conviction of their absolute importance for the eccle- 
siastic had been utterly lost. Hence the old discipline must appear 
an intolerable hardship against nature, which, like all excess, so far 
from conducing to its object, was likely, by provoking the resistance 
of the wronged, to defeat its own ends. So there was a general dis- 
position to contribute towards the emancipation of the oppressed. 
The close-drawn bands of discipline were every-where relaxed, and 
even partially dissolved, while at the same time, in the outward ser- 
vice, the more commodious chlamys was substituted for the antique 
and wide-folding toga. From the practice of individual churchmen, 
the general relaxation spread to the religious corporations ; the mo- 
nastic rules and customs, through all degrees of the religious pro- 
fession, were every-where softened down; the lax observance in all 
places substituted for the strict; and the youth, in the seminaries, 
brought up in the new discipline.” The secular governments in 
every country encouraged this tendency of the public mind, because 
it promoted their plan of subverting the ancient order of things; till 
at last, in the growing insolence of power, they made violent en- 
croachments on spiritual authority :—encroachments, which, in Ger- 
many, led to the ecclesiastical revolution of Joseph II, and, abroad, 
first, to the promulgation of the Gallican maxims by the Bourbons, 
and, afterwards, to their abolition of the order of the Jesuits. Even 
the ecclesiastical governments, partly with well-meaning views, but 
led away by the general spirit of thoughtlessness, assisted in this un- 
dertaking, which accordingly found, in the very bosom of unity, in 
the person of a Pontiff of that period,* its most concentrated expres- 
sion. 

“In this state did the revolution find the clergy of Europe at 
large, and, more particularly, of Germany. The Lord permitted 
that the wild wind-storms should be unbound, that they might win- 
now his barn, and scatter the chaff in all parts of the world. ‘The 
second great spoliation, after the first, which had occurred some cen- 
turies before, was inflicted on the Church; but it would have had 
little effect, had the revolution found the guardians and administra- 





* Pope Clement XIV. 
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tors of the Church in that mien and bearing, that, while they surren- 
dered to rapine such of her treasures as could not be saved, they 
were prepared resolutely and courageously to avert the seizure of 
those better and nobler treasures committed to their care. But the 
preparatory training of the clergy had not been of a kind, to form 
characters capable of answering those high calls of duty.”—pp.1 16-7. 
But we must here conclude. Athanasius possesses several pas- 
sages of a merit and an interest equal to the one we have translated. 


Die Triarier, H. Leo, Dr. P. Marheinecke, und Dr. K. Bruno. 
(The Triarii, H. Leo, Dr. Marheinecke, and Dr. K. Bruno.) By 
Joseph Gorres, Ratisbon, 1838.—In this pamphlet Gorres vindicates 
his own character, as well as his book of Athanasius, from the 
assaults of his three ablest opponents, whom, in allusion to the 
veteran legionaries of Rome, that served in the third rank, he calls 
triarit. Henry Leo fills the chair of history at the university of 
Halle, and ranks among the most learned, intelligent, and impartial 
of the Protestant historians of Germany. Dr. Marheinecke pro- 
fesses theology at the university of Berlin, and enjoys a high celebrity 
in his own Church. Dr. Bruno is a name hitherto unknown in the 
literary world: but his pamphlet, in the estimation of Gorres, dis- 
plays no inconsiderable powers of humour. 

In his replies to Leo and Marheinecke, Gorres has even risen 
superior to himself. These writers had the imprudence to drag the 
subject of Catholic polemics into the dispute regarding the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. They must, we opine, have sorely repented them 
of their rashness, for a severer thwacking it was impossible to have 
sustained, than they have met with at the hands of Gorres. In re- 
pelling their attacks on the discipline of our Church, its liturgy, 
ecclesiastical tradition, the blessed eucharist, the hierarchy, the papal 
supremacy, the relations between church and state, as well as between 
the church and science, Gorres has revealed all the riches of his 
wonderful mind. Never have those important subjects been treated 
with greater depth and originality of observation, nor illustrated by 
greater copiousness and splendour of fancy. We regret our limits 
will not permit us to cite a passage of exquisite beauty, where the 
meaning and importance of the symbols and ceremonies of the Church 
are pointed out, and where the author concludes by observing, that 
“all these symbols are a reflection of the beauty of God, which, in its 
turn, intertwines the truth of God;” and, again, “ that where, under 
the pretext of a more undisturbed enjoyment of the true, the beau- 
tiful is set aside, as is the case in the Mohammedan religion, there 
we may be sure truth fares but badly.” 

In treating of the adorable Sacrament of the altar, while he indig- 
nantly repels a blasphemous sally of Leo, Gorres proves that the 
Catholic doctrine, in opposition to the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
Zwinglian theories, is alone consistent, rational, and in harmony with 
the general economy of religion. Equally admirable and profound 
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are his reflections on the ecclesiastical hierarchy and papal supre- 
macy, in his’ letter to Dr. Marheinecke. In his reply to Bruno, 
Gérres displays that rich vein of humour which is not one of the 
least remarkable characteristics of this great genius. He concludes 
by pointing out the triumphs, which, in Ireland and Belgium, have 
attended the Catholic cause, and predicting the same success to that 
holy cause in his own country. 


Die Heilige Schrift, alten und neuen Testamentes. Von Dr. J. F. 
Allioli. (The Holy Bible, Old and New Testament, translated by 
Dr. J. F. Allioli, Royal Ecclesiastical Councillor of the kingdom of 
Bavaria, and Prebendary at Ratisbon.) Landshut, 1838, 3d edition, 
revised and improved.—This excellent German version of the Bible 
by Dr. Allioli, has received the sanction of the Holy See, and of 
more than thirty prelates of the German Church. It bears on its 
title-page the modest inscription, “ Translated from the Latin vul- 
gate, with constant reference to the original text, and illustrated by 
short annotations.” The translation bears a high reputation for its 
fidelity, as well as for the clearness and vigour of the style. Like all 
his predecessors, the author has made ample use of fornaer versions; 
yet, in the text, he invariably follows the vulgate, and has endea- 
voured, he says, to preserve the antique raciness, strength, and sim- 
plicity of the biblical style, which, in many modern translations, is 
utterly lost. Wherever the Latin vulgate gives a feeble, obscure, or 
incorrect version of the Hebrew and Greek originals, there the trans- 
lator subjoins, in a note, the accurate translation ; or where a passage 
will admit of several renderings, he gives the different interpretations. 
The notes are brief, clear, and pertinent. “ They are,” to use the 
author's own words,” in those passages which relate to faith and to 
morals, taken partly from scripture, where it explains itself, and 
partly from the decrees of councils and the writings of the holy 
fathers.” On historical and archeological subjects, the author fre- 
quently supports his own views by the authority of the most approved 
commentators. This work being intended for general edification, 
the notes are not too learned; yet are they sufficiently full and expla- 
natory, to solve and illustrate most of the difficult and obscure pas- 
sages in holy writ. What a service any clergyman, or body of clergy- 
men, would render to the British Catholic Church, were they to 
translate these valuable annotations from the German, and, with the 
sanction of their ecclesiastical superiors, append them to the next 
new edition of the Douay Bible! There is prefixed to this work, an 
excellent preface, by the Bishop of Linz, wherein he lays down the 
Catholic rule of faith, examines the Protestant one, proves the im- 
possibility of establishing, by this rule, the canonicity and divine in- 
spiration of the sacred Scriptures, and concludes by pointing out the 
advantages of reading the Bible, when that reading is performed in 
the spirit, and according to the conditions, which the Church demands. 

“ We desire,” says the venerable prelate, “ that no book in the 
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world were more diffused and read than the Bible. But we also 
desire, with the same earnestness, that no one should take this sacred 
book ia hand, but with that awe and preparation, which its divine 
contents, the high mysteries of revelation, its antiquity, and the object 
of its composition, require. This indispensable, but certainly equit- 
able demand, presupposes certain restrictions on the diffusion and 
reading of the Bible.”—Preface, p.21. This version was first pub- 
lished in 1830, and it has already reached a third edition. This 
edition.will be completed in thirteen numbers, ten of which have 
already, appeared. Each number consists of about sixteen sheets of 
print, and is adorned with an elegant engraving; and the whole work 
may be purchased by subscribers (in Germany) at the moderate price 
of thirteen shillings of our money. 


Die gemischten Ehen von dem Katholisch-Kirchlichen Standpuncte 
aus betrachtet. (Mixed Marriages considered from the Catholic point 
of View.) By Dr. J. B. Kutschker, Professor of Moral Theology. 
Vienna, 1838.—The question of mixed marriages has been much 
discussed in Germany of late years; but, as it is now the chief, if not 
sole, subject of controversy between the Prussian government and 
the Catholic Prelates in Prussia, a multitude of works have been 
published on the subject within the last year. Among others, this 
learned and judicious treatise is particularly worthy of notice. Here 


the question of mixed marriages is examined by the light of Scripture 
and tradition. The estimable author proves how little conformable 
to Scripture, to tradition, and to the very nature of the sacrament of 
matrimony, are nuptial alliances between Catholics and persons of a 
different faith. 


Die Gefangenehmung des Erzbischofs von Coln und ihre Motive, 
rechtlich erortert, von einem practischen Juristen. (The imprison- 
ment of the Archbishop of Cologne and its motives, legally investi- 
gated, by a practical Jurist.) Frankfort on the Maine. 1838. 

Die fortwahrende Gefangenschaft des Erzbischofs von Coln, be- 
leuchtet von einem Protestanten. (The continued captivity of the 
Archbishop of Cologne, illustrated by a Protestant.) Strasburg, 1838. 

In the Recnnlen of this all-important event, the highest intellects 
on the Catholic and the Protestant side have descended into the 
arena of combat. Never, perhaps, since the disputes of the sixteenth 
century, have the two religious parties of Germany so fairly mea- 
sured their strength: yet are we happy to say that the Catholics 
have triumphed, not only by the justice of their cause, but by the 
superior skill and ability which they have manifested in its defence. 
The work by the practical jurist was the first to open the lists on 
the Catholic side. It is a judicious, temperate, well-written treatise, 
in which the conduct of the Archbishop, in respect to the Herme- 
sian heresy, and the question of mixed marriages, is examined and 
defended. 

The work which stands second on our list, is the last publication 
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that has appeared in this controversy. The author is not the only 
Protestant that has taken up the cause of the Archbishop, and proved 
that the plea, by which his enemies attempt to justify the captivity 
of the illustrious Prelate, not only strikes at the very root of the 
spiritual independence of the Catholic hierarchy, but subverts all the 
foundations of religious liberty. The treatise, as displaying uncom- 
mon courage, generosity, and ability, is highly creditable to its author. 


Works or Reticious INSTRUCTION. 


Die Segnungen des Katholischen Christenthums in der Sicherung 
unserers Heiles bei den Gefahren im Verkehr mit der Welt. (The 
blessings of Catholic Christianity, in insuring our salvation amid the 
dangers incurred by an intercourse with the world.) By Prince 
Alexander von Hohenloe. Ratisbon, 1838.—Six sermons delivered 
during the season of Lent. These excellent discourses are worthy 
of their saintly author, and are remarkable for a warmth and unction 
of piety, and an intimate acquaintance with the disorders and wants 
of the human heart. 


Preces quotidiane in usum Seminarii Archiepiscopalis Coloniensis 
omniumque Clericorum et Sacerdotum. Collegit ae composuit Andreas 
Gase, SS. Theologie Doctor et Seminarii Archiepisc. Coloniensis 
subregens. Colonie, 1838.—Prayers, collected and compiled chiefly 
from the old Oriental and Western liturgies, and the writings of the 


Fathers and Doctors of the Church. A beautiful compilation. 


The prodigious fertility of the German press may be estimated by 
the simple fact, that one Catholic bookseller at Ratisbon, has alone 
published, in the half-year from April to September, 1838, no less 
than fifty works, nearly all of a religious nature. We have to record 
one important omission we have made in the notice of Theological 
works. This is, the “ Life of Christ,” by Dr. Kuhn, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Tubingen. It is the first refutation, 
published by a Catholic, of the blasphemous work of Strauss, en- 
titled, Das Leben Jesu, wherein this author attempts to reduce to a 
series of Myths, the actions and miracles of our divine Redeemer. 
Dr. Kuhn’s work we have not yet received from Germany; but we 
are credibly informed that it is much read and admired in that 


country. 





C. Richards, Printer, St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross. 
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